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Any  time  is  dancing  tii 
wherever  there  is  a 

Victrola 


always 
*  Masier’s  ^ 
-^icior  Tatkind 


Whenever  you  feel  like  (lancing,  when  a  few  friends  stop  in,  when  soldier  and 
sailor  boys  are  home  on  furlough,  the  Victrola  is  always  ready  with  the  music. 

Music  so  superb  as  to  take  the  place  of  an  orchestra,  and  yet  so  accessible  that  you 
can  have  an  impromptu  dance  at  any  time. 

In  camp  and  on  shipboard  the  Victrola  enables  our  boys  in  the  service  to  have 
their  little  dances,  too. 

Everywhere  the  Victrola  and  Victor  Dance  Records  are  a  constant  invitation  to 
dance — a  source  of  keen  wholesome  pleasure. 

Hear  the  newest  Victor  Dance  Records  today  at  any  Victor  dealer's  He  will  gladly  play  any  music  you 
wish  to  hear  and  demonstrate  the  various  styles  of  the  Victor  and  Victrola— $12  to  $950 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 

Important  Notice.  Victor  Records  and  Victor  Machines  are 

scientifically  coordinated  and  synchronized  in  the  processes  of  ^ 

manufacture,  and  their  use.  one  with  the  other,  is  absolutely  '  ■■11 

essential  to  a  perfect  reproduction. 

“Victrola”  is  the  Registered  Trade-mark  of  the  Victor  Talking  t 

Machine  Comnany  designating  the  products  of  this  Company  only  ^  ^  4 


New  Victor  Records 
demonstrated  at  all 
dealers  on  the  1st  of 
each  month. 


Victrola  XVII,  «278 
Victrola  XVII,  alactik,  $33ZSc1 
Mebossar  or  ook 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Residential  Sehools  and  Collefies 


FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN 

IIKADFORO,  MAS'^. 

1 16tli  year  opens  SepteDil»er  1  Stli 
Thirty  mil^  from  Bouton,  in  the  beautiful  Merrimac 
Valiev.  ElxCeneive  growda  and  modem  I'quipment. 
Certiftcate admits  to leadini^eoUei^fl.  Genetal  <'ouraeof 
fiveyeareandtwoyaan’couraefoAlifhScboolgraduatea. 
Addreu  MIm  Lil’Ht  PriaelpaL 


entrance  to  oolleites  and  universities  without  examination. 


f  "  Linked  with  the  Government 
By  dir««lioe  €>l  Pr«»id«nl  Wilaon,  lnUlU»  un 
Junior  and  Senior  Diviliona,  RoMrvo  Omcari 
inf  Corpa,  hava  boon  asraWiahad  in  (kia  inati 
i  and  it  ia  daaiinatad  an  “*  Honor  School  I 
^sWar  DopartmanI— tha  Mthaat  rating  a»tai 


Wi-sti-rn  Military  Academy  is  an  accredited  mil¬ 
itary  preparatory  school,  not  excelled  by  any 
similar  institution,  that  prepares  boys  for  Col¬ 
lette  or  business.  Develops  thorouithness.  hitth 
sens*-  of  honor,  system,  industry,  fine  physique, 
obedience  and  the  ability  to  command. 

Location,  near  St.  Louis,  noted  for  healthfulness 
and  beauty:  secluded,  yet  very  accessible.  Four  fire¬ 
proof  Karracks.  Complete  school  facilities.  Large 
Study  Hall,  Class,  faience,  Reading  and  Recreation 
Rooms.  Specially  constructed  ana  equipped  Drill 
Hall  and  tiymnasium.  Enameled  brick  Swimming 
Pool.  Supervised  Athletics,  manly  sports  and  strong 
teams.  Tuition  t7U0. 

App^iciUioms  itistytiir  great/y  exceeded  cap  ^city.  Fewr 
p  aces  thaneser  before  are  avat. able  for  $trw  cadets. 
harlyt.pplicatioHads‘iied.  Forc.Uatogtte,aUdrei'  ^  * 

COL.  A.  M.  JACKSON,  A.  M. 

Sipcristtadesl 
Box  13  Ah«ii,Ul. 


Fitting  Your  Boy  For  The  New  Civilization 


*  or  later  it  will  end,  and  then  will  come 
The  Great  Reconstruction.  The  United 
.  States  will  play  a  larger  part  in  the  world’s 
1  affairs  than  ever  before. 

^  By  the  very  nature  of  things,  there  will 
be  unprecedented  opportunities  for  men 
of  large  caliber— good  men— true  men  — 
men  quipped  physically,  intellectually 
I  and  spiritually  to  carry  on  the  great  work 
I  just  ahedd. 

Somewhere  in  America  today  these  men 
are  boys— growing  up.  Some  of  them  are 
even  now  on  the  threshold  of  a  higher 
education.  And  the  integrity  of  that  ed- 
:  ucation  will  determine  in  large  measure 
their  success  in  the  future. 

The  parents  of  these  boys,  knowing 
from  their  own  experience  the  value  of  a 
good  education,  are  searching  the  field 
for  the  school  best  fitted  to  build  their 
boy  into  stalwart,  sterling  manhood. 

It  is  no  easy  search.  It  takes  time.  It 
takes  care.  It  takes  foresight.  It  takes 
vision.  It  often  r^uires  a  personal  visit. 
But  it  is  worth -uihile. 

Of  Peddie  we  say  just  this— it  is  a  good 
school  a  sincere  school— a  school  of  fine 
ideals  and  splendid  scholarship — a  school 
that  will  return  your  boy  to  you  year 
after  year  better  than  he  went  away. 


“It  gives  me  real  pleasure,’’  said  Wood-  I 
row  Wilson,  when  president  of  Princeton 
University,  “to  express  my  sense  of  the  | 
very  high  value  of  Peddie  Institute  ! 
These  quiet  schools,  into  which  so  much  ! 
devotion  and  unheralded  work  go.  cer¬ 
tainly  sustain  the  education  of  the 
country,  and  supply  the  universities 
with  some  of  the  most  useful  material 
they  get.  We  hold  Peddie  in  high  esteem 
here  at  Princeton.” 

Peddie  is  endowed.  Conducted  with¬ 
out  thought  of  profit.  Situated  9  miles 
from  Princeton.  Modem  dormitories— 
60-acre  campus -gymnasium— swimming 
pool  —  baseball  diamond  —  football  grid¬ 
iron —  cinder  track.  Military  training. 
Music  and  public  speaking.  Summer 
camp.  Lower  School  for  boys  from  11  to 
14  years.  Graduates  enter  all  colleges  by 
certificate  or  examination.  53rd  year. 

Learning  the  Lesson  of  Health 

Every  Peddie  boy  is  given  a  compre¬ 
hensive  physical  examination.  Every 
organ  is  tested  and  charted— eyes,  ears, 
nose,  throat,  teeth,  lungs,  heart,  etc. 
Repoics  are  mailed  to  parents.  Defects 
are  corrected  — special  abilities  noted 
and  encouraged.  Mental  powers  are 
tested  and  developed  by  expert  teachers. 
Character  built  and  strengthened  by  con¬ 
tact  with  virile  Christian  men. 


Write  for  Booklets  and  Catalog 

ROGER  W.  SWETLAND,  LL.D„  Headmaster.  Box  7-H.  Higtatstown.  N.  J. 


New  Mexico 

A  state-owned  school  in  the  heart  of  the  vigor¬ 
ous.  aggressive  West  that  is  developing  the 
highest  type  of  manhood.  Ideal  conditions  — 
bracing  air,  sunshine,  dry  climate.  .Altitude  .3700 
feet.  Preparatory  and  Junior  College.  Reserve 
Officers  Training  Corps.  .Address 

I'rI*  Jan.  W.  W|||h«q,  Sapt*.  Roi  T*  Ratiw»ll«  Maw  Mextap 


ST.  JOHN’S 

Prepares  boys  for  eollege,  certificate  privileges. 
Every  modern  facility  fur  best  mental,  moral  and 
physical  training.  Splendidly  equipped  buildings. 
Gymnasium  and  athletic  field,  tiympathetlc  fac¬ 
ulty.  Military  discipline.  JUNIOR  HALL.ascpa- 
rate  school  fur  boys  under  13.  For  catalog  address 

WIUUM  MNNET,  t.M.,  Pt.D.,  htw..  OaillM-M-HuotM.  N.  Y. 


Martha  Washington  Seminary 

For  Young  Women 

I..ocate<l  in  the  finest  residential  section 
of  the  National  Capital. 

Two-Years  Junior  College  Course 
for  High  School  Graduates. 

Efficiency  Courses  In  Domestic 
Science.  Sewing,  Dres.'^maklug,  Millinery. 
Sefretarlal  branches,  Miuic.  Art,  FYencb 
and  Spanish.  Outdoor  Sports.  Sight* 
Seeing. 

EDWARD  W.  THOMPSON.  Prk.  1601  Cciineclicil  An  .WaslsiiitM.  D.  C 
ViRGiNU,  Staunton. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary  mab"S^i‘"4”: 

Term  iM'v'ins  Sepl.  12th.  In  the  l>eautlful  and  historic 
Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia.  Unsurpassed  climate, 
mfHlern equipment.  Students  from  .31  states.  Courses: 
('olleglate  (3  years),  Prefiaratory  (4  years),  w'lih  certificate 
privileges.  Music,  Art  and  Domestic  Science.  C'atalog. 


1^01  Bllii  Electrical  School,  with  Its  well- 
eqiilpiHHl  stio|>s  and  lab<g'atorles.  Is  {peculiarly  qualified  to 
give  u  condenied  coarse  in  Klectrlcal 

vV\liUyU//yv  Engineering 

VMIlYTTfMCr  Every  detail  taught.  Actual  construction, 
v^***«0r  installation,  testing.  Course,  with  diplo- 
V,  w  ma.  complete 

\\  I  In  One  Year 

■J  2.'i  years’  reputation,  with  over  2000 

young  men  tralneil.  2*>tli  year  opens  September  2.)th. 
Send  for  new  catalogue.  120Takoma  Av..,  Wa«hliiKton.D.C. 

BEYcHWO^D^It^) 

A  Cultural  and  Practical  School 
for  Young  Women,  Thoroughly 
Established.  Strong  Faculty 

Girls  arc  prepared  (or  self-maintenanci-  and  to  meet 
responsibilities  of  life.  College  and  Preparatory 
Departments.  Music.  .Art,  Domestic  Science.  S’cre- 
taryship.  Normal  Kindergarten.  Swimming  Pool, 
.Athletic  Fields.  .Address 

M.  H.  ReaMr,  Pk.  D..  Prnideit,  Box  402,  Jeakiatawa,  Pa. 


KEMPER 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 
Boonville,  Mo. 

7Stb  Year 


'T'HE  moat  completely  equipped  “prep”  school 
A  west  of  the  MISHlsslppl.  New  $1.50,000  barracks. 


lantely  exceeded  capacity.  Buslneae  courses.  Tuition  $600. 

For  cataloff  address  Col.  T.  A.  Johnston,  Supt,, 


School.”  Um  hiffhest  rmting  riven.  ^ 

Military  traininr  in  charge  of  U.  S.  Army  officer. 

730  Third  Street.  Boonville.  Mo. 


S^^OHIO  MILITARY  INSTITUTE 

Founded  in  1833 

An  academic,  military  and  physical  training  school.  Separate  department 
for  young  boys.  Located  at  College  Hill,  unusually  beautiful  and  wholesome 
■H  suburb  of  Cincinnati  Buildings  well  equipped.  Gymnasium  work  and 

■S  athletics  under  careful  supervision.  Military*  sulx>rdinate  to  academic  train* 

ing.  One  instructor  to  every  nine  cadets.  C  ertiheate  admits  to  colleges.  No 
wM  hazing.  Moral  and  social  influences  of  primary  consideration. 

B  HK  Write  for  catalog  to 

A.  M.  HENSHAW.  SaperiatcwleBt,  Box  42,  CoUegc  Hill,  Ciacioiuli,  Okie 


I  WARD-BELMONT 

|-  For  Girls  and  Young  tVomen 

-pESERVATIONS  for  the  session  of  1918- 
|t  IV  1919  should  be  Kiven  early  attention. 
Last  year  many  were  necessarily  re¬ 
fused  admission. 

PARD-BELMONT  offers  a  six-year 
I  course  of  study  embracine  two  years 
of  college.  Its  curriculum  meets  tbe 
exacting  demands  of  a  most  discrimi- 
natine  patronaee.  Applications  must 
be  accompanied  with  references.  For 
literature  and  information,  addresa 

WARD-BELMONT 

||  BELMOIfT  HEIGHTS,  Box  B,  HA8HTILLE.  TEHM. 


S'verybody*s  Magazine  wiilbegUd  to  heip,if  I 

'  '  o  you  need  help,  in  tbe 

selection  o(  a  suitable  school  for  your  boy  or  girl.  In  I 
wiiting,  please  state  your  wishes  in  full,  and  address  ' 
Educational Directory,£vfl7io</y’fA/ag<i?ine,NewYork  | 


New  Jersey,  Orange. 

Miss  Beard’s  &hool  for  Girls 

A  country  school.  13  miles  from  New  York.  College 
preparatory,  special  courses.  Music,  .Art,  Domestic  Arts 
and  Science.  Supervised  physical  work  In  gymnasium 
and  Held.  Catalog  on  re<iuest. 

Address  Miss  Lrctr.  C.  Beard. 
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Tke  Fires  of  Literty 


Sometow  we  feel  that  this  is  the  most  inspiring 
Fourth  of  July  that  our  country  has  ever  heen  privileged 
to  observe. 

Up  to  this  year  of  1918  we  have  had  mostly  the  pious 
duty  of  blowing  on  the  smoldering  embers  of  the  Fires 
of  Liberty  kindled  so  painfully  by  our  forefathers. 

If  we  had  fuel  to  offer  it  was  either  in  the  form  of 
good  resolutions  or  the  green  wood  of  alien  lands. 

But  this  year  we  become  forefathers. 

On  the  live  ashes  of  the  old  we  kindle  new  Fires  of 
Liberty. 

They  blaze  here  at  home,  wherever  unselfish  business 
men  offer  the  future  of  their  industries  for  the  common 
good ;  wherever  men  and  women  deny  themselves  food 
or  money  for  the  country  s  weal ;  wherever  fathers  and 
mothers  bravely  hid  good-hy  to  well-heloved  sons. 

They  hi  aze  in  France,  where  thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  these  loved  sons  bring  to  the  Fires  the  heaped 
armsful  of  their  hopes  and  lives. 

How  vain  the  imaginings  of  Kaisers  that  such  Fires 
may  he  extinguished  by  a  rain  of  steel!  It  hut  shapes  the 
better  the  fuel  for  the  burning. 
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jj  FOR  GIRLS  AND  YOUNG  WOMEN  ^ 

Ij  In  BUieRidKcMountalns.  rarehealthrecord. 
n  Collese  Preparatory,  special  for  High  Sch»K)l  n 
H  grudiiateM:  Kxprewlon.  Art,  Music.  PUh* Organ;  A 
7  UomcMtlc  Science;  RuslnesH;  Personal  attention  \ 
r  to  manners,  character.  Sport*  x  Large  grounds. 
Students  from  every  section.  Kate,  $38o.  Catalog. 
SOUTHERN  SEMIMARY,  Sox  903.  PMiia  Vtota.  Va. 


(ENDOWED) 


ELEANOR  .\n\M8,  Ph.  D..  President 
Iloa  4  I,  Oxford,  Ohio 


MIUTAKY  ACADEMY 

MEXICO,  MO 

One  of  the  most  complete  and  best  equipped  military 
schools  in  the  Middle  West  through  addition  of 
$75 ,001 1  fire-proof  bar  -acks  and  o  >mplete  remodel  ling  of 
tour  other  buildings.  New  sunlight  mess  hall.  Capac. 
ity  taxed  last  year.  Enrollment  trebled  in  three  years. 


West  Virgini.s,  Charles  Town. 

Qt  XTilrlgtc.  Wall  A  school  for  girls  near  Washlng- 
Ol.  XlUUa  S  Wall  ton,  under  auspices  Bishop, 
Episcopal  DliK-ese.  College  Preparatory,  Elective  Courses. 
Mu.slr.  Art,  Athletics  under  trained  director.  Open  air 
classrooms.  A  teacher  to  every  four  girls.  S45(>-SfiOO. 
Catalog.  Mariah  Pendleton  Duval,  Principal 

_ (former  Principal  Stuart  Hall)^ _ 


District  or  Columbia,  Washington. 

Chevy  Chase  School 

The  motlern  girl  needs  a  modem  education.  Chevy 
Chase  provides  this.  Civic.  Intellectual,  and  social  ad¬ 
vantages  nf  the  national  capital.  Campus  of  eleven  acres. 
For  catalog,  address  Chevy  Chase  ScIhmiI,  Box  E. 

Frederic  Ernest  Farrington,  Ph.  D..  ileatlmuster. 


New  York,  Yates  Co..  Lakemont,  Box  403. 
Cearlrair  CAminarTr  Beautlhil  site  on  Seneca 
&iarKey  oemiliary  Lake.  Real  country,  puDlls 
have  room  and  air.  Modern  Plant.  For  both  sexes,  eleven 
years  and  upward.  Prepares  for  best  colleges  and  business. 
Advanced  courses  In  Art  and  Masic.  N.  Y.  State  Regents 
Standards.  Secure  rooms  early.  Rates,  $325  to  $360. 

Martyn  Sumherbell,  LL.D.,  President. 


Massacbusettb.  Worcester. 

Worcester  Domestic  Science  School 

One  and  two-year  Normal  and  Home-making  courses. 
Red  Cross  Work.  Trains  for  teachers  of  cookery,  sewing, 
matrons,  dietitians,  housekeepers.  Graduates  occupy 
exceptional  positions.  Opens  Sept.  24th,  1918. 

Address  Mrs.  F.  A.  Wetheked,  158  Inst Itute  Road. 


Virginia,  Petersburg,  209  College  Place. 

6nii,Viarn  Pnllaira  Historic  Junior  College.  Girls 
OOUinern  t/Oll^e  and  Young  women.  56th  year. 
{>(■0.  No  extras.  Social  Training.  Two-year  College  Courses. 
Preparatory  and  Finishing  Courses.  Music,  Art,  Expres¬ 
sion.  Domestic  Science,  Tennis,  Basketball,  Gymnasium. 
Btudents  from  many  states.  Ideal  climate.  Non-sectarian. 

Arthur  Ktle  Davis,  A.  M. 


Wilson-Greene  School  of  Music  I  Normal  Training  School  WYOMING  SEMINARY 


2$01-47  Conneettort  Avc.,  Wasliinflon.  D.  C. 

Endorsed  by  the  world's  greatest  musicians  and  In 
charge  of  the  recognized  masical  leaders  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  Voice,  piano,  violin,  harmony,  granil  opera,  lan¬ 
guages.  classic  dancing,  accompanying.  Frequent  eon- 
cert.s  by  world-renowned  artists.  Inquiries  sollrlted 
from  St  udentswiih  best  social  and  financial  references. 

Thos.  Evans  Greene,  Mrs.  Wllstm-Greenc.  Principals 


Oxford 

o|lege yeomen 

Founded  1830 
Grade:  Standard  college  course 
leading  to  .X.  B.  degree. 

I  'ixmlty:  Trained  in  foremost  uni¬ 
versities  of  Europe  and  America. 
Location:  In  beautiful  healthful 
college  town,  one  hour  from 
Cinannati. 

Music:  Courses  leading  to  B.  M. 
degree. 

Special  Courses:  N  ormal.  Dome*- 
tic  Science  Public  School,  Music 
and  Art. 

Fufes:  5375.nn,  Music,  Art,  Expression  extra.  Wdte  for 
■'Seven  Points -Oxford  College.” 


Devoted  exclusively  to  equipping  young  men  and 
women  to  teach  Music.  Drawing.  Home  Economics, 
Physical  Training.  Manual  Training.  Industrial  Arts 
and  Penmanship.  One  and  two-year  courses.  2Vth 
year  we  have  been  placing  graduates  in  paying 
positions.  Dormitories.  Strong  faculty,  beautiful 
location,  adequate  equipment.  For  catalog  and  full  | 
information  address  The  Secretary, 

Michigan.  Detroit.  .Y11.3  West  Grand  Boulevard 


A  coofitrr  •cheol  In  th«  WMtch*«t*r  hill* 
exr«ff1o9tili^  th«  H»d*oBw  f»rty  Horn 

N*w  Tbrb.  OraAiMt*  *ad  pcaparatary  co«r*** 
wHh  «*rtilWat*  9il*n*t*  t*  l**dta^  cotl*g**. 
C*t*loff««  <»  r*qiiML  Addrc** 

MISS  C.  C.  MASON,  1X.M. 

T»rrytawB-on-Hwd»pn.  W.  Y. 


HOWE 


SCHOOL 


A  TEACHER  FOR  EVERY  TEN  BOYS 
Every  Boy  Recites  Every  Lesson  Every  Day. 
Boys  Taught  How  to  Study. 

Thorough  Preparation  for  College. 
Military  Drill. 

Graduates  admitted  to  leading  colleges  on  certificates. 
Estate  of  150  acres.  9  fine  buildings.  Thorough 
sanitation. 

Healthful  country  life.  Beautiful  lakes.  All  athletic 
sports. 

Separate  School  for  Younger  Boys. 

For  illustrated  catalogue  address 

Rev.  J.  H.  McKenzie,  LH.D.,  Rector, 
Box  219,  HOWE,  INDIANA 


A  co-educational  school  where  boys  and 
girls  get  a  vision  of  the  highest  purposes 
of  life  College  preparation.  Business, 
Music,  Art,  Oratory  and  Domestic  Arts 
and  Science.  Military  Training.  Gym¬ 
nasium  and  Athletic  field  74th  year. 
Endowed— low  rates.  Catalogue. 

L.  L.  Sprague,  D.D.,  Pres.  Kingston,  Pa. 


WENTWORTH 

43  mil*t  from  Kan***  City 

The  Pioneer  Mitttaru  School  in  the  Missouri  River 
Schools  of  the  U.  5. 

Boys  Do  Things 

uvers,  trench  warfare, 
ling,  field  telegraph, 
bridge  building,  etc. 
Graduates  admitted 
without  examination 
>  leading  collexee  and 
titles.  Small  rlasses. 
lual  Inst  ruction.  Gym- 
n.  Two  large  athletic 
Open  air  swimming 
faalor  and  Ssnior  oalts 
I.  I.  C.  Address  Col. 
Seilers.  Wentworth 
dilltary  Academy 
l8l5Washlugtnn  Ave.. 
Lexington.  Mlaeouri. 


I  Massachusetts,  Boston.  779  Beacon  Street. 

Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

30th  year.  New  building.  Courses  of  one,  two  and 
three  years.  The  war  has  created  great  demand  for  our 
graduates.  Courses  In  Medical  Gymnastics  and  Play¬ 
grounds^ _ Apply  to  The  Secretart. 
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Residential  Schools  and  Colleges 


Mount 

Ida 

School 


miles  from 
Boston 


Send  for  New  Year  Book 


We  send  students  to  college  on  certificate. 
Many  girls,  however,  after  leaving  high 
school  do  not  wish  to  go  to  college.  But 

often  they  desire  advanced  work  in  a  new 
environment  with  competent  instructors,  and 
to  select  studies  best  meeting  their  tastes 
and  interests. 

We  offer  ju$t  theae  opportunities.  Students  take 
English  or  Literature,  but  the  course  otherwise  is  elective. 
All  subjects  count  for  diploma. 

Graduation  from  high  school  not  necessary  for  entrance. 
No  examination  required. 

Special  work  in  voice,  piano,  violin,  ’cello,  harp  and 
pipe  organ,  with  eminent  Boston  masters. 

A  finely  equipped  school.  New  building  (6  in  all)  with 
new  pipe  organ;  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool. 

All  outdoor  sports.  All  the  opportunities  of  Boston 
in  Music,  Art  and  historical  associations  are  freely  used. 
Domestic  Science,  Art,  Elocution. 

Course  in  Costume  Design  and  Home  Decoration. 
Secretarial  Course.  Courses  in  Business  Management. 

A  girl,  after  leaving  grammar  school,  can  begin  her 
studies  at  Mount  Ida  and  continue  them  until  she  has  an 
education  equivalent  to  two  years  in  College,  taking 
through  her  whole  course  an  elective  program. 

Some  rooms  with  hot  and  cold  water.  Students  for  1918- 
19  are  being  accepted  in  the  order  of  their  applications. 


Special  cars  for  IvtsUm  gtrls  from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis^  Sept.  23. 


m 


I) 
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Residential  Sehools  and  Colleges 


School  of  Personality  for  Girls 

^  O  REV.  THOMAS  BICKFORD.  A.  M..  Founder 

^  **  TT  APP  Y  home  life  with  personal  attention  and  care, 

■■"v*  -n.  Students  inspired  by  wholesome  and  beautiful  ideals 

^  C  of  efficient  womanhood.  Hygiene  and  morals  observed 
^  ^  especially  for  health,  character,  responsibility  and  initia¬ 
tive.  100  acres;  pine  groves  and  1000  feet  of  seashore. 
Climate  is  exceptionally  favorable  for  outdoor  life.  Horseback  riding,  gymnastics. 
College  Preparatory  Course.  French.  German  and  Spanish  by  native  teachers.  Music.  Culture. 
Domestic  Science.  Handiwork.  Household  Arts.  Secretarial  and  other  courses  -for  securinu 
Personality  Diplomas  introductory  to  definite  service.  Experienced,  earnest  instructors.  Booklet. 

MISS  FAITH  BICKFORD,  Principal  Box  R,  BREWSTER,  MASS. 


National  Park  Seminary 

In  Washington.  D.  C.,  Suburbs 
JAMES  E.  AMENT.  Fh.D..  LL.D.,  President 
The  definite  object  of  the  Seminary  is  to 
offer  a  condensed  college  course  for  young 
women  graduates  of  high  and  preparatory 
schools.  The  formal  courses  of  study  are 
supplemented  by  complete  departments  of 
music,  art.  home  economics  and  floriculture. 

Specialists  in  Music.  Art.  Elocution.  Domestic 
Science,  Floriculture,  Arts  and  Crafts.  Secretarial 
branches,  Library  Methods  and  Business  Law. 
Modern  gymnasium  and  outdoor  sports. 

An  illustrated  and  carefully  preirared  catalog, 
setting  forth  the  purpose  and  ideals  of  the  Semi¬ 
nary,  will  be  mailed  upon  request.  Address 
EEaiSTBAR.  NATIONAL  PARK  SEMINARY 
Box  163.  Forest  Glen,  Harvland 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

40  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Prepares  for 
Colleges,  Technical  Schools  and  Business. 
Music,  Oratory,  .Agriculture.  Unexcelled 
record  for  Scholuxhip  in  leading  Colleges 
and  Universities.  787  students  prepared  for 
125  colleges  in  25  years.  Instruction  in  small 
groups— individual  care.  Gymnasium  and 
20-acre  Athletic  Field.  Development  of 
character  and  training  for  efficient  service 
the  highest  aim.  Separate  Junior  School 
—complete  equipment.  Not  conducted  for 
profit— moderate  rates.  Resident  nurse. 
Scholarships. 

For  catalog  address  the  Principal 

OSCAR  S.  KRIEBEL,  D.D. 

Box  102  PENNSBURG,  PA. 


Specialize  in 

Electrical  Engineering 

Get  College  Degree  B.  S.  in  3  Years— 36  Months.  “Earn 
while  You  Learn”  if  you  like.  day  instruction— 'i  day 

actual  work.  Short  Trade  Courses  also  taught.  N  ew  Term 
opens  July  2nd.  Write  for  prospectus  and  particulars. 
SCHOOl  UF  PfOINEERIMi  OF  MIIWAUKEE.  48-313  IrwOwiy.  Milvjgkrt.  rs. 

America’t  Foremoet  EUetrical  Institute 


VIRGINIA  COLLEGE 

For  Young  Women  Box  E,  Roanoke,  Va. 

One  of  the  leading  schools  In  the  South.  Modern 
buildings.  Ffxtensive  Campus.  Located  tn  the  Valley 
of  Virginia,  famed  for  health  and  lieauty  of  acenery. 
Elective,  Preparatory  and  College  Courses.  Music, 

- 1  Art,  Expression, 

,  '  Domestic  Science. 

,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  European 
'  and  American  In- 
I  structors.  Super- 
j  vised  athletics. 

Students  from  32 
I  states.  For  catalog 
I  address 

I  Mattie  P.  Elarris, 
President 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Harris  Boatwright,  Vice-President 


MOHEGAN 


Columbia' 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

'  Built  by  the  U.S.  Government  '' 


The  school  that  develops  leader¬ 
ship.  100  graduates  holding  U.S.  A. 
commissions.  National  patronage. 
$500,000  plant  donated  by  the 
Government.  67  acre  campus. 
Largest  drill  hall  in  the  South. 
Splendid  equipment.  Athletic  fields. 
Gymnasium,  Swimming  Pool.  Best 
Climate.  Altitude  700  feet. 

New  $200,000  Middle  Tennessee 
Experiment  Station  and  farm  adjoining 
campus.  Opportunity  for  practical  study 
in  agriculture  without  additional  charge. 

junior  School  for  smaller  boys.  On  Southern 
portion  of  campus.  Special  teachers. 

For  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue,  address 
The  Columbia  Military  Academy 
Box  205  Columbia,  Tenn. 


Russell  Sage  College 

Founded  bv  Ure.  Rnitell  Base  in  connection 
with  Emma  Willard  School 
A  School  of  Practical  Arit 
Desired  for  the  higher  education  of  women, 
particularly  on  vocational  and  professional 
lines.  Secretarial  Work,  Household  Economics 
and  Industrial  Arts.  K.  A.  and  B.S.  degrees. 
Special  students  admitted.  Address  Secretary 
RUSSELL  SAGE  COLLEGE  TROT.  N.  T. 


rsburg 

Acadeiny 


Mohegan  Lake  School  (Military) 

“7b  teach  boue  not  %nlt/  to  think  and  to  know,  hut  to  do." 

39th  year.  Small  classes  permit  Individual  attention. 
ThorouKh  preparation  for  College,  Technical  School 
and  Business.  Orit^ra^e  prinie^.  Located  in  the 
Highlands  of  the  Hudson.  Physical  Cuiture.  Athletics. 
Cliaracter  reference  required.  Illustrated  booklet. 

A.  E.  LINDER.  A.M..  Principal 
Box  89,  Mohegan  Lake  Westchester  Co.,  N.T. 


CASCADILLA 

A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Private  boarding  school  for  boys.  Small 
classes.  Thorough  preparation  for  college  or 
business  life.  Unsurpassed  opportunity  for 
physical  development.  Gymnasium,  athletic 
held  and  recreation  building  on  Lake  Cayuga. 
Navy  outfit  of  rowing  machines,  shells,  etc. 
Comfortably  furnished  dormitories.  Congenial 
and  democratic  atmosphere.  Enrollment  lim¬ 
ited  to  125.  Carefully  chosen  and  experienced 
faculty.  Catalogue  on  request. 

W.  D.  FUNKHOUSER,  Pb.D.,  Principal 
Box  114  Ithaca,  New  York 


Rockford  College 
for  Women 

Rockford,  Illinois 

Full  collegiate  rank.  No  preparatory  department. 
B.  A.  and  B.  S.  degrees. 

War  Preparedness  Courses  in  Home  Nursing. 
Stenography,  Bookkeeping,  Home  Economics. 
Rockford  College  is  a  Red  Cross  .Auxiliary. 

Send  for  Catalogue  to 

President  Julia  H.  Gulliver,  Ph.  D.,LL.  D. 

426  College  Are.,  Rockford,  Illinois 


Special  Announcement 

To  the  Young  Women  of  A  merieat 

'THE  Government  is  demanding  stenographers 
with  a  colli-ge  education.  Rockford  College 
gives  this  training.  It  is  your  opportunity. 
for  Catalogue  to 

PresidoS  Jilia  H.  Gillivcr,  Pb.D.,  LL  D.. 426 CoUese  Ave ,  Rockford.  HI. 


Merrorkbiirjr,  l*n. 

Aim  of  th€  School — A  thor* 
ough  physical,  mental  and 
moral  training  for  college  or 
business. 

Spirit— A  manly  tone  of  self- 
reliance,  under  Christian 
masters.  Personal  attention 
to  each  boy. 

Location— On  the  western 
V-  '  slope  of  the  famous  Cumber* 

land  Valley,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  healthful  spots  of  America. 
Eqnipmont— Modern  and  complete.  Mognlhcent  new 
Ctymnaslum.  Write  for  catalogue  and  **The 
Spirit  of  Mercersburg."  Atldress  Box  107 
WILLIAM  MANN  IRVINE,  LL.D.,  Headmaster. 


Everybody’s  Magazine 

will  be  glad  to  help,  if  you  need  help, 
in  the  selection  of  a  suitable  school 
for  your  boy  or  girl.  In  writing, 
please  state  your  wbhes  in  full,  and 
address  Educational  Directory 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


New  York 


The  University  of  Chicago 

in  addition  to  resident 
^  III  |j  work,  offers  also  instnic* 
tion  hy  correspondence. 
QTIinV  detailed  in* 

£  formation  address 


lUh  Year  U.  •(  C.  (Dhr.  S)  ChicSf*,  III.  mIkmii  iv 


IRVING 

A  SCHOOL  for  Boys  “.a 

25  miles  from  N.  V'.,  in  the  beautiful,  historicVTrving” 
country.  82nd  year.  27  years  under  present  Headmas¬ 
ter.  New  site  and  buildings  1*304.  Prepares  for  all  col¬ 
leges  and  technical  schools.  Individual  instruction, 
.Athletic  Field.  Swimming  Pool.  New  Gymnasium. 
Address  J.  M.  FURMAN,  A.  M.,  Headmaster,  Box  931. 
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^ULVER.  moiweriBtf  the  clarion  call  of 
^  our  Goveromcat.  offer*  courae*  combiaing 
the  military  aad  academic,  goreraed  by  the 
oae  corapeliiag  purpoce  of  tbe  day. 

It*  iaetructioa  eorp*  commaaded  by  officer* 
of  experieacc  aad  liberal  judgmeat.  Culver 
give*  to  it*  ctudeata  diccipliae  aad  drill,  edu- 
catioa  aad  culture,  character  aad  maahood. 
"fire  eaough  aad  earth  eaough.** 

It  ia  a  privilege  aad  aa  opportuaity  well 
worth  while  to  be  a  Culver  cadet.  It  would 
be  deairable  to  make  applicatioa  now  for  the 
1919-1930  aeaaion. 

tP>ite/or  litertxture  and  information. 


Address 


The 

Catalog  Dept. 

Culver. 

Indiana 


(On  /.ate 
.yfaxinAncitef} 
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Residential  Schools  and  Colleges 


MANLIUS 

Urgent  ia  the  need  for  hardy  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  man-timber  with 
keen,  broad,  and  true  minds. 

pOR  fourteen  years  ranked  by  the 
f  War  Departm^it  as  an  **Honor 
School,**  Saint  John's  School, 
Manlius,  develop*  its  boys  according 
principle*,  success- 
theoretical  with  the 


EPISCOPAL  THE  AMERICAN  RUGBY 

St.  John's  Is  a  school  eminently  fitted  for  the 
training  of  American  boys.  It  has  won  a  national 
reputation  for  the  thoroughness  of  its  scholastic 
work,  the  excelleiicy  of  Its  military  Instruction 
and  the  perfection  of  Its  physical  traJnlng.  It  has 
one  of  the  most  complete  and  best  equipped 
plants  in  America  and  Is  ideally  located  In  the 
beautiful  Waukesha  County  lake  region  of  Wis¬ 
consin. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL-SIX  WEEKS 
July  6  -  Aug.  17 

Write  for  Pitrtien/ars 

8t.  John’s  Military  Academy,  Box  3G,  Delaleld, 
Wankeaha  Co.,  Wta. 


(ROLLER'S  SCHOOL) 

A  school  with  a  country  location  in  the 
famous  Valley  of  Virginia,  having  the 
highest  endorsement  of  the  Virginia  Mili¬ 
tary  Institute  and  other  Universities.  The 
best  equipped  academic  building  in  the 
State.  Steam  heat  and  electric  lights. 
Gymnasium.  New  fireproof  buildings, 
costing  nearly  $70,000,  now  completed. 
School  property  covers  250  acres — large 
campus  for  drills  and  all  field  sports  under 
careful  supervision.  Able  faculty  of  col¬ 
lege  men.  One  master  for  every  15  boys. 
Enrollment  limited  to  200.  Forty-three 
years  of  successful  work  in  developing 
self-reliant,  manly  boys,  physically  and 
intellectually  sound.  Rates  $450.  For 
catalog,  address 

Thomas  J.  Roller  and  Chas.  S.  Roller,  Jr., 
Principals,  Fort  Defiance,  Virginia 


Is  Your  Boy 
'T’  BA  ¥  ***  U*«  mountains 
V  at  ¥»  lw¥*  ¥•  of  Tennessee? 

“  America’s  manhood  is  being  spent  on  the  battlefields 
of  Europe.  The  new  generation  should  realize  the  ideals  of 
Americanism  for  which  men  are  dying.  Life  at  Tennessee 
Military  Institute  is  pervaded  with  these  high  ideals.  Boys 
from  all  states  are  receiving  a  most  thorough  preparation  to 
meet  the  responsibilities  of  the  future.  The  erection  of  new 
buildings  during  the  summer  has  enabled  us  to  double  the 
capacity,  but* the  enrollment  is  limited  to  30u. 

TheT.  M.  1.  faculty  is  one  of  the  strongest  found  in  any 
preparatory  school.  Special  preparation  for  government 
academies,  college,  universities  or  business  life.  The  flat  rate 
$585,  covers  all  expenses.  For  catalog  address 

CAPTAIN  BYERS  M.  BACHMAN.  Registrar 
Tennessee  Military  Institute,  Bex  30,  Sweetwater,  Tasaetace 


A  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  Founded  1867  » 

Unit  R.  O.  T.  C.  i 

Military  science  uught  by  V.  S.  Army  officer.  College  • 
Preparator>*,  Business  and  Music.  Gymnasium  and  ^ 
Swimming  Pool.  J.t4  boys  enrolled  irom  23  sutes  and  ^ 
4  loreign  countries  last  year.  Unusually  liberal  terms.  ‘ 
All  sports.  Out'Of-doors  the  year  round.  A  broader 
Dreparatioo  tU«m  the  public  school  can  give.  Cata-  - 
Rev.  Walter  Mitchell.  D.  B..  Rector,  Box  B.  r 
Charleston.  8.  C. 


Fishburne  Military  School 

WAYNESBORO.  VA. 

38th  year  will  opeo  in  its  new  $60.(X)0  fireproof  building. 
Complete  modem  equipment,  splendid  campus,  beauii* 
ful  location  near  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  Altitude  1300 
feet.  A  homedike  school  with  high  standards  of  scholar* 
ship  and  morals.  Casses  are  kept  sumII  so  each  t>oy 
may  receive  imiividual  attention  one  teacher  to  each  10 
cadets.  Annual  Spring  encampment.  Rate  FlOO-  Catalog. 
Maj.  MORGAN  H.  BUBOIMB,  Principal,  Box  403 


West  Virginia,  Lewlsburg,  Box  14. 

Greenbrier,  A  Presbyterial  Military 

Ci-Vs/srsI  An  Up-to-date  military  boarding  school  for  loo 
OCnOOl  iHjyn.  Instructors — all  college  graduates.  Brac¬ 
ing  mountain  climate.  2300  ft.  altitude.  On  Main  Line.  C. 
A  O.  H.  K.  Biick  bulldlng.s.  athletic  held.  Terms  $350. 
Catalog  address  Col.  H.  B.  M<m)ke.  M..  Prin. 

STUDY  MroiCINE 

0|i|Mirtunlties  In  medicine  nevcT  more  attractive.  Ideal 
preparation  tor  military  or  civil  life.  Homoeopathic 
itradiiatea  in  great  demand.  Send  tor  catalogue  K. 

He*  York  Homoeopathic  Medical  Collefe  and  Floger  Hospital 

a.iO  East  64th  Street.  New  York  City  . 


STAUNTON 

Military  Academy  / 

An  Ideal  Home  School  for  Manly  Boys  I 

42S  Boyt  from  46  States  last  session.  Largest  Private  I 
Academy  in  the  East.  Boys  from  10  to  20  years  \ 
old  prepared  for  the  Universities,  Government 
Academies  or  Business. 

1,600  feet  above  sea-level;  pure,  dry,  bracing  mountain 
air  of  the  famous,  proverbially  healthful  and  beautiful  j  i 

Valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  Pure  mineral  spring  waters.  High 
moral  tone.  Parental  discipline.  Military  training  develops  V 

obedience,  health,  manly  carriage.  Fine  shady  lawns,  expensively  \\ 

equipped  gymnasium,  swimming  pool  and  athletic  park.  All  manly  ^  \ 
sports  encouraged.  Daily  drills  and  exercise  in  open  air.  Boys  ^  . 
from  homes  of  culture  and  refinement  only  desired.  Personal,  individ-  \ 
ual  instruction  by  our  tutorial  system.  Standards  and  traditions  high,  v 
Academy  58  years  old.  New  $200,000  barracks,  full  equipment, 
absolutely  fire-proof.  Charges,  $470.  Handsome  catalog  free.  Address 
COLONEL  WM.  G.  KABLE,  Ph.  D.,  Principal,  Staunton,  Va. 


&verybody’s  Magazine 

the  selectioii  of  a  suitable  school  lor  your  boy  ot  girl. 
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EYES  of  the  BLIND 


Arthur  Somers  Roche 


Illustrated  by  Frederic  Dorr  Steele 


''  I  *HE  first  instalment  of  a  brilliant  mystery  serial — tense, 
tbriUin^,  up  to  tbe  minute  in  tbeme.  Tbere's  a  won¬ 
derful  ^irl  in  tbe  very  heart  of  tbe  mystery,  tbere’s  ber  father, 
a  pacifist  publisher  of  big  interests,  and  a  young  newspaper 
man,  entangled  in  a  web  of  German  intrigue — or  is  it  Ger¬ 
man?  Or  what?  Better  begin  your  guessing  right  away. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 

Xwice-Murdered  Sleep 


Deems  stared  at  the  door. 

Somebody  had  knocked, 
then.  Hands  in  the  pock¬ 
ets  of  his  dressing-gown,  he 
watched  the  door-knob  turn 
to  the  right,  and  then  to  the  left. 
Nervy  beggar!  It  was  a  happy  thought 


that  had  made  Deems  put  a  bolt  of 
his  own  purchasing  on  the  door.  Other¬ 
wise — and  he  grinned — there  would 
have  been  nothing  to  prevent  a  mid¬ 
night  visitor  from  entering  the  Deems 
bachelor  apartment.  Nothing,  that 
is,  except  good  sense.  But  then,  as 
all  penologists  agree,  criminals  do  not 
have  good  sense.  WTioever  was  try¬ 
ing  to  enter  this  apartment  now  bore 


out  the  conclusions  of  the  students  of 
crime.  For  how  could  the  dwelling- 
place  of  a  newspaper  reporter  possibly 
hold  attractive  loot  for  the  marauders 
of  midnight?  Still,  it  gave  a  fellow 
quite  a  thrill.  It  was  as  though  some 
one  had  asked,  quite  casually,  the  loan 
of  ten  thousand  dollars. 

He  moved  softly  to  the  door.  The 
bolt  was  oiled.  He  slid  it  back  silentlv. 
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He  threw  the  door 
open.  “Supp)ose,” 
he  began,  “we  make 
this  absolutely  in¬ 
formal?  My  name 
is  Deems,  but  my 
intimates  call  me 
Deemsie.  Come 
right  in  and  I’ll 
show  you  where  I 
keep  the  family 
plate.” 

His  visitor  stared 
at  Deems  stupidly. 

He  swayed  slightly 
forward;  then,  as 
Deems,  with  sudden 
recognition  of  the 
man’s  condition , 
withheld  the  savage 
up7>ercut  that  the 
forward  motion  had 
caused  him  to  start, 
the  visitor  pitched 
forward  into  the 
tiny  hall.  His  claw¬ 
ing  hands  tore  at 
the  portiere  that 
hung  between  the 
liall  and  the  living- 
room;  the  draptery 
gave  way,  and  with 
a  rattle,  of  brass 
rings  he  fell  to  the 
floor. 

Poor  devil! 

Deems  bent  over 
him.  But  no  fumes 
of  liquor  assailed 
him.  He  felt  the 
man’s  pulse.  Then, 
h  i  s  face  suddenly 
white.  Deems 
walked  to  the  tele¬ 
phone. 

“.Apoplexy,”  said 
the  police  surgeon, 
fifteen  minutes 
later. 

“.\nd  I  almost 
struck  him,”  said 
Deems,  self 
reproachfully. 

“Well,  you 
didn’t,”  said  the 
surgeon  soothingly. 

“1  know,  but — if 
I’d  answered  imme¬ 
diately  when  he 
knocked  I  might 
have  done  some¬ 
thing —  got  help 

sooner  —  saved  his  life,  perhaps.” 

“Don’t  be  an  ass,”  said  the  surgeon 
bruskly.  “How  could  you  know  that 
it  was  a  sick  man?  Lots  of  people 
would  have  sent  a  bullet  through  the 
door.  Anyway,  nothing  could  have 
saved  him.  Feel  nervous?  Want  some¬ 
thing  to  make  you  sleep?” 

“Lord,  no!”  Deems  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  “I’m  not  hysterical.  It’s 
just — it’s  a  funny  world,  isn’t  it.  Doc? 
How  quick  we  are  to  assume  that  the 


Stay  ri^Kt  where  you  are,  she  ordered.  A.  highly  elli'cient  pistol  was  leveled  unwaveringly  at 


Other  fellow’s  intentions  are  evil.” 

“They  mostly  are,”  grunted  the 
surgeon.  “You’re  a  newspaper  man, 
aren’t  you?” 

Deems  nodded.  “The  Record.” 

The  gray  surgeon  stared  at  him. 
“Better  quit  it;  you’ll  wind  up  by  being 
a  reformer  and  writing  uplift  fiction.” 
Then  he  slapped  Deems  in  friendly 
fashion  on  the  shoulder.  “It  is  quite 
a  shock  to  have  a  thing  like  this  happen, 
but  don’t  get  morbid.  ’Night.” 


That’s  all  there  was  to  it.  Still, 
why  make  a  to-do  about  it?  Men  were 
dying  at  the  rate  of  thousands  a  day 
on  a  hundred  bloody  battle-fields; 
death,  even  sudden  death,  must  be 
taken,  not  for  a  grave  and  portentous 
event,  but  for  what  it  really  is,  the 
casual  opening  of  a  door  and  the  easy 
stepping  into  another  life. 

Nevertheless,  when  it  is  the  door  of 
one’s  own  apartment  through  which  a 
stranger  has  stepped  into  that  other 
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kim.  '  Mr.  Deems,  lor  your  own  good,  I  would  advise  you  to  forget  tkat  I  kave  keen  kere  tonigkt. 


life,  one  feels  a  personal  interest  and 
obligation.  The  police  officers  who 
had  arrived  in  the  ambulance  had  made 
a  search  of  the  body  and  found  on  him 
not  a  single  article  that  would  indicate 
his  identity.  Nor  was  there  any  money 
in  his  pockets.  And  somehow  or  other 
Deems  could  not  stomach  the  thought 
of  letting  this  unknown  end  in  the 
Potters’  Field. 

Stricken  suddenly  with  a  mortal  ill¬ 
ness,  the  man  had  evidently  turned  in 


at  the  nearest  doorway.  Deems’s  apart¬ 
ment  lieing  on  the  ground  floor,  it  was 
at  Deems’s  door  that  he  had  stopp>ed. 
Had  the  man  died  in  the  hallway,  Deems 
probably  would  have  felt  no  further 
interest.  But  in  his  own  rooms!  Re- 
pwrters  are  not  overburdened  with 
riches  as  a  general  rule,  and  Deems 
was  no  exception.  Notwithstanding 
this,  he  told  the  p)olicemen  that  he 
would,  in  the  absence  of  identification 
of  the  dead  man,  defray  his  funeral 


expenses.  At  which 
quixotic  offer  they 
shrugged  their 
shoulders  and  left 
him. 

Some  years  of 
newspaper  work, 
during  which  he  had 
been  present  at 
scenes  ghastly 
enough  to  harden 
the  nerves,  had  not 
rendered  Deems 
callous.  He  was 
not  stricken  with 
horror,  but  at  the 
same  time  sleep  did 
not  come  easily  to 
him.  It  was  such  a 
miserable  finish  to  a 
life  that  might  have 
begun  with  the 
highest  hope.  T  o 
die  in  the  rooms  of 
a  stranger,  penni¬ 
less! 

That  was  queer, 
too.  For  the  man 
had  been  dressed  in 
garments  that  were 
not  only  of  costly 
texture  but  that  had 
been  extremely  well 
tailored.  Such  a 
person  would  be  ex- 
pKJCted  to  cariy  at 
least  a  card-case. 
Yet  the  man’s 
pxKkets  had  been 
empty.  At  any 
other  time  Deems 
would  have  scented 
a  story  for  the 
Record.  But  the 
mere  death  of  an  un¬ 
identified  man  was 
not,  in  the  absence 
of  violence,  worth 
a  line  in  to-morrow 
morning’s  Record. 
In  these  days  of  ti¬ 
tanic  conflict  it  took 
something  quite  un¬ 
usual  to  win  space, 
even  on  an  inside 
p>age  of  the  news- 
paf)ers. 

O  r  d  i  n  a  r  i  1  y  , 
Deems,  blessed  with 
a  clear  conscience 
and  a  good  diges¬ 
tion,  fell  asleep  as 
soon  as  his  head  touched  the  pillow. 
He  had  been  almost  ready  for  bed 
when  the  knocking  at  his  door  had 
brought  him  into  the  hall;  the  un¬ 
toward  event  that  followed  the  knock¬ 
ing  kept  him  awake  not  over  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  he  had  finally  turned  in. 

It  had  been  two  o’clock  at  least  when 
he  had  gone  to  bed.  A  sleeping  man 
can  keep  no  record  of  the  lapse  of  time. 
But  the  room  was  still  dark  with  not 
the  slightest  hint  of  light  seeping 
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through  the  curtains  when  he  awak¬ 
ened.  He  turned  over  restlessly.  On 
those  rare  occasions  when  overwork  had 
given  him  a  touch  of  insomnia  he  had 
awakened  like  this,  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  to  remain  awake  until  it  was 
time  to  go  to  work.  But  he  knew  that 
to-night  was  different.  He  was  not 
the  least  bit  nervous;  furthermore,  he 
was  terribly  sleepy.  Why,  then,  was 
he  awake? 

AND  then  he  knew  the  answer. 

Some  one  was  moving  in  the  next 
room.  When,  some  hours  before,  he  had 
thought  some  one  essayed  burglarious 
entrance,  he  had  been  inwardly  amused. 
No  burglar  could  possibly  frighten 
him.  But  this  second  visitation  did 
not  awaken  humor.  Like  every'  healthy 
man,  he  loved  his  sleep.  No  dressing- 
gown  hampered  his  movements  as  he 
slipp)ed  out  of  bed.  Clad  only  in  pa¬ 
jamas  he  stepp)ed  softly  across  the 
room. 

Between  his  chamber  and  living- 
room  hung  a  portiere  similar  to  the  one 
that  had  been  snatched  from  its  fasten¬ 
ings  by  the  fall  of  the  victim  of  apo¬ 
plexy  earlier  in  the  night.  Gently 
Deems  drew  aside  this  second  drapery 
and  peered  into  the  living-room. 

Light  assailed  his  eyes;  involuntarily 
he  put  up  his  hands  to  shield  them.' 

“Keep  your  hands  up,”  said  a  voice. 

Slowly  Deems  opened  his  eyes;  heavy 
with  sleep  the  rays  of  the  electric  flash¬ 
light  blinded  them.  Yet  in  a  second 
his  vision  was  readjusted  to  the  new 
condition.  He  could  make  out  the 
shadowy  figure  behind  the  hand  that 
held  the  flashlight. 

“Have  you  heart  trouble?”  he  asked. 

“Heart  troubl - ” 

“Because,  you  know,  it  would  never 
do,”  said  Deems. 

“I  can’t  imagine  what  you’re  talking 
about,”  said  the  voice. 

“Of  course.”  Deems’s  tones  w^e 
sympathetic.  “To  have  a  question 
like  that  tossed  at  one  by  a  perfect 
stranger!  Now  if  we  knew  each  other 
and  were  terribly  well  acquainted, 
you’d  know  of  course  that  I’m  given 
to  rambling  verbally.  But  then  we 
hardly  know  each  other  at  all,  do  we? 
Of  course,  you  know  me  by  sight,  and 
that  helps.  But  my  name  is  Deems, 
Robert  Deems.  My  men  friends  call 
me  Deemsie,  but  mother  always  called 
me  Robbie.  Funny  thing  about 
mothers,  isn’t  it?  They  always  wish 
such  dreadful  pet  names  on  their  boy- 
babies.  I  hope,”  and  his  voice  was 
severe,  “that  none  of  your  sons  are 
called  Willie  or  Frankie.” 

“None  of  my - ” 

“That’s  what  I  wanted  to  find  out,” 
said  Deems.  “You  see,  if  you  had  a 
lot  of  children,  I’d  take  this  visit  as  a 
sort  of  maternal  affair.  I’d  assume 
that  you  knew  there  were  buttons 
missing  from  my  shirts  and  that  my 
socks — I  can’t  very'  well  enter  the  room 


because  I’m  not  dressed  as  I  should  be, 
but  in  that  desk  there  are  a  lot  of  socks.” 

There  was  the  least  trace  of  amuse¬ 
ment  in  the  voice  of  the  girl.  “Socks 
in  a  writing-desk?” 

“Yes,  indeed!  And  collar-buttons  in 
the  ink-well.  Ink-wells  never  have 
ink  in  them,  so  why  not - ” 

“Keep  your  hands  up,”  interrupted 
the  girl. 

“They  are  up,”  said  Deems  ag- 
grievedly.  “And  if  you  “knew  how 
numb  it  made  them  to  hold  them  up — 
but  you’re  standing!  Please  sit  down.” 

He  was  staring  as  hard  as  he  could 
at  the  shadowy  figure.  Little  by  little 
her  outline  became  visible;  she  was 
slim;  tall,  but  not  too  tall,  and  rounded. 
That  much  he  could  be  sure  of,  and  her 
voice  told  him  that  she  was  young. 
But  he  could  not  make  out  her  features, 
nor  the  color  of  her  hair. 

“Thank  you.”  Mirth  was  again  in 
her  tones.  “But  I  prefer  to  stand.” 

“I  won’t  insist.  Miss — No?  Ordi¬ 
narily,  when  the  man  says  ‘Miss’  and 
pauses  suggestively,  the  lady  helps  him 
by  supplying  her  name.” 

“This  i,s  not  quite  an  ordinary 
occasion,”  she  told  him. 

“You  relieve  me.  I  didn’t  know 
but  that  burglary  was  your  profession. 
Merely  an  avocation?” 

The  girl  had  moved  as  he  spoke. 
She  was  standing  now  by  the  huddled 
draperies  that  had  been  torn  down  by 
Deems’s  earlier  visitor. 

‘“T^ON’T  trip  ov'er  that  curtain,”  he 
advised  her.  “It  proves  how  much 
I  need  a  maternal  visitor.  Think  of  a 
man  so  lost  to  the  sense  of  neatness 
that  he  leaves  a  curtain  on  the  floor.” 

The  girl  moved  again.  She  stopped. 
For  a  moment  the  flashlight  left  the 
face  of  Deems.  It  explored  the  floor 
at  her  feet.  Then  the  light  was 
switched  off.  And  just  as  it  went  out 
Deems  got  the  impression  that  the  slim 
figure  was  bending  over. 

“Don’t  move;  I’ll  fire,”  she  warned 
him.  Her  voice  seemed  to  come  from 
the  floor  itself.  And  then  the  flash 
gleamed  again  and  he  could  make  out 
behind  it  her  figure  standing  now  close 
to  the  outside  door.  He  had  the  odd 
impression  that  she  was  inwardly 
shaking  with  excitement,  though  her 
voice  was  as  calm  and  crisp  as  it  had 
been  from  the  beginning. 

“You’re  not  going?” 

“Stay  right  where  you  are,  Mr. 
Deems,”  she  ordered. 

The  black  blot  in  her  right  hand 
moved  forward  a  trifle  until  it  was 
clearly  defined  in  the  rays  of  the  flash¬ 
light  that  her  left  hand  held.  It  was  a 
small  but.  Deems  imagined,  a  highly 
efficient  pistol.  And  it  was  leveled 
unwaveringly  at  himself. 

“Mr.  Deems,  for  your  own  good 
I  would  advise  you  to  forget  that  I  have 
been  here  to-night,”  she  said. 

“For  my  peace  of  mind  I  wish  that 


I  might,”  he  answered.  “But  truly. 
Miss — No?  Very  well.  Oh,  I  say - ” 

Fatuous  ass  that  he  was!  For  the 
outside  door  had  opened  and  she  was 
gone!  There  was  no  use  in  tr>'ing  to 
follow.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  clad 
only  in  p>ajamas;  and  in  the  second 
place — but  there  wasn’t  any  second 
place.  He  simply  wasn’t  dressed,  and 
that’s  all  there  was  to  it.  A  man  in 
pajamas  can  not  chase  a  lady  down  a 
New  York  street  in  the  middle  of  the 
night.  It  isn’t  done. 

He  advanced  into  the  room  she  had 
left  and  switched  on  the  light.  Well, 
she  might  be  an  amateur  burglar,  but 
she  was  a  thoroughly  efficient  one. 
Not  only  had  she  w'orked  quietly — she 
must  have  been  quiet  for  some  time, 
she  had  accomplished  so  much  before 
he  awakened — but  hastily.  For  she 
had  ransacked  his  desk,  and  the  drawers 
in  his  table  were  opened  and  their 
contents  jumbled  in  a  fashion  that 
proved  she  had  gone  through  them. 

And  yet,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  she 
had  taken  with  her  none  of  his  posses¬ 
sions.  A  ring  that  had  belonged  to 
his  mother,  of  more  than  sentimental 
value  too,  was  left  behind.  Also  yes¬ 
terday  had  been  pay-day  and  some¬ 
thing  under  ninety  dollars  had  been 
in  his  desk.  It  was  still  there. 

What,  then,  had  caused  this  visit? 
She  had  been  too  calm,  too  much  mis¬ 
tress  of  herself  to  have  been  deterred 
from  theft  by  his  presence.  He  enter¬ 
tained  the  idea  that  she  had  left  his 
apartment  at  the  very  moment  that  the 
object  of  her  visit  had  been  obtained. 
He  couldn’t  tell  where  that  idea  came 
from,  but  it  was  firmly  fixed  in  his  mind. 

But  why  on  earth  should  a  girl 
feloniously  enter  his  apartment  and 
then  def)art  without  taking  what  few 
portable  effects  he  had?  She  had  not 
been  afraid  of  him;  his  entrance  upon 
her  activities  had  hardly  disconcerted 
her.  Why,  then,  had  she  come? 

The  question  was  unanswerable. 
That  she  had  made  a  mistake  would 
have  been  his  belief,  but  for  the  queer 
impression  he  had  received  when  she 
had  turned  off  her  flashlight  for  a 
moment — the  impression  of  jubilant 
excitement  emanating  from  her. 

TF  ONLY  he  had  been  dressed!  Still, 

what  could  he  have  done?  He  could 
not  have  attacked  her.  Not  her  pistol, 
but  the  fact  that  he  was  Bob  Deems, 
would  have  prevented  violence.  For, 
had  she  been  unarmed,  he  would  have 
made  no  physical  effort  to  detain  her; 
indeed,  would  have  felt  almost  in  duty 
bound  to  offer  a  woman  reduced  to  such 
stress  that  she  planned  crime  what 
money  he  had. 

But  this  girl  had  not  been  reduced 
to  any  such  stress.  If  her  voice  was 
not  sufficient  proof  of  her  breeding,  the 
fact  that  she  had  left  money  untouched 
was  proof  that  she  was  not  driven  to 
her  act  by  poverty. 
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“You  are  not  a  lool,  my  dear  Deems.  Xbere  is  no  guarantee  like  cask.  I  Kave  krougkt  witK  me 
seventy-eigbt  kundred  dollars  and  your  ticket. 


He  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  bed  going 
over  the  situation,  tr\'ing  to  figure  out 
what  else  he  could  have  done.  To 
have  stood  there  supinely  and  let  the 
girl  get  away  without  clue  to  her 
purpose  or  identity  seemed,  on  thinking 
it  over,  to  have  been  the  act  of  an  utter 
idiot.  And  yet,  what  the  deuce  could 
he  have  done? 

He  went  to  sleep  with  this  question 
also  unanswered. 

CHAPTER  TWO 
Two  Hundred  a  for — 

Wkat? 

TYE.\D  men  and  pretty  girls!  They 
had  haunted  Deems  throughout 
the  night,  and  now,  as  he  ate  his  break¬ 
fast,  they  were  still  with  him.  But  why 
pretty? — he  asked  himself.  The  man 
who  had  been  taken  away  in  the  police 
ambulance  was  indubitably  dead.  But 
how  did  he  know  that  the  girl  was 
pretty? 


“That,  Deemsie,  old  scout,  is  my  own 
little  secret,”  he  said  aloud.  “How 
do  you  know  it’s  going  to  rain  when 
the  sun  is  shining  and  there  isn’t  a 
cloud  in  the  sky?  How  do  you  know 
that  the  first  of  the  month  wdll  bring  a 
flock  of  bills?  Habit,  instinct,  sheer  in¬ 
tellect.  Beauty,  Deemsie,  is  a  fact,  not 
a  theory  or  a  supposition.  Why  do  facts 
exist?  So  that  we’ll  recognize  them. 
You  don’t  have  to  see  the  drops  to 
know  it’s  raining;  you  can  feel  them. 
Just  the  same  with  beauty.  A  blind 
man  can  tell  an  orange  from  an  un¬ 
picked  lemon.  It’s  reason,  old  top.” 

Yes,  she  was  pretty;  and  a  lady; 
and  with  a  sense  of  humor.  Deems 
was  not  exactly  a  romanticist,  but  he 
had  his  share  of  red  blood,  and  the  man 
who  would  not  speculate  on  the  identity 
and  purpose  of  a  pretty,  charming  girl 
who  had  visited  his  apartment  at  dead 
of  night,  must  have  milk  in  his  veins. 
Breakfast  had  never  been  quite  so 
satisfactory  as  it  was  this  morning. 


Puzzlement  was  sauce  to  his  appetite. 
He  regretted  that  a  man  could  eat  but 
one  breakfast  at  a  time.  He  was  look¬ 
ing  longingly  at  his  empty  coffee-pot 
when  his  door-bell  rang.  It  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  Henr\’,  the  colored  janitor, 
come  to  clear  away  the  remains  of  the 
breakfast  that  Delia,  his  wife,  had  pre¬ 
pared. 

But  it  was  not  Henry,  for  Henry 
would  have  used  his  pass-key  to  turn 
the  feeble  lock  on  the  door.  Instead, 
the  door-knob  shook  in  response  to 
Deems’s  call  to  enter.  Beneath  his 
breath  Deems  swore.  Henry  was  fur¬ 
niture,  and  furniture  could  not  be  an 
interruption  to  a  train  of  thought. 
He  was  coldly  civil  as  he  opened  the 
door. 

His  visitor  beamed.  A  man  of 
medium  height,  rather  stockily  built, 
a  trifle  past  middle  age,  quietly 
dressed,  he  might  have  been  a  book- 
agent  or  a  life-insurance  solicitor,  had 
it  not  been  for  his  eyes.  Even  in  the 
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murk  of  the  ill-lighted  hallway  the 
man’s  eyes  gleamed.  They  were  rest¬ 
less,  rolling  eyes,  bright  with  an  un¬ 
canny  fire,  and  Deems  felt  that  they 
e.xplored  his  innermost  soul.  In¬ 
stinctively,  despite  the  other’s  smile, 
Deems  disliked  and  distrusted  him. 

“Mr.  Robert  Deems?”  asked  the 
man. 

Deems  nodded  assent.  Without 
quite  knowing  how  it  happened,  he 
found  himself  shaking  the  hand  of  the 
affable  stranger  and  showing  him  a 
seat  in  his  living-room.  The  man 
exuded  cordiality,  and  somehow  Deems 
felt  ashamed  of  himself  because  he  could 
not  respond. 

“My  name  is  Wilder,  Thomas 
Wilder.” 

"P^EEMS  murmured  a  polite  assent. 
^  “I  am  one  of  a  group  of  men 
interested  in  the  International  Press 
Service  Bureau,”  said  Wilder.  “You 
have  not  heard  of  us,  Mr.  Deems,  for 
the  reason  that  we  have  not  as  yet  en¬ 
tered  actively  upon  the  work  of  sup¬ 
plying  the  press  of  the  world  with  our 
features.  But  we  hope  to  begin  very 
soon.  May  I  ask  if  you  are  under  con¬ 
tract  to  the  Record^” 

Deems  shook  his  head. 

“Then  I  may  assume  that  you  would 
consider  an  offer  from  us?”  asked  the 
visitor. 

Deems  eyed  the  man.  Now  that  his 
hat  was  removed.  Wilder  looked  older 
than  he  had  seemed  in  the  gloomy 
hallway.  Also  Deems  felt  that  cor¬ 
diality,  beaming  cordiality,  was  not 
characteristic  of  the  man.  He  sensed 
a  restlessness,  a  nervousness  in  Wilder’s 
manner;  not  because  of  the  man’s  ever- 
moving  eyes;  but  because  of  an  intan¬ 
gible  something  else,  the  indefinable 
thing  that  we  call  personality. 

“What  is  the  nature  of  your  offer?” 
asked  Deems. 

Wilder’s  smile  grew  wider;  he  nodded 
approvingly.  “That  is  the  sort  of 
question  I  hoped  for,  Mr.  Deems. 
The  man  who  is  ready  to  consider  anj' 
offer,  who  leaps  blindly  into  an  affair, 
has  not  the  requisite  balance  for  the 
position  which  I  come  to  offer 
you.” 

He  hitched  his  chair  a  bit  nearer  to 
Deems,  and  his  rolling  eyes  grew  steady. 
“This  is  a  time  of  turmoil,  Mr.  Deems. 
It  is  a  time  when  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
fession  is  facing  great  changes.  For  a 
great  many  years  the  press  of  this 
country,  aside  from  its  little-read  edi¬ 
torial  pages,  has  been  merely  a  daily 
record  of  yesterday’s  happenings. 
What  my  organization  aims  at  is  the 
interpretative  recording  of  the  history 
that  is  being  made  to-day;  its  meaning, 
not  only  with  regard  to  the  day  before 
yesterday,  but  to  the  day  after  to¬ 
morrow.  Quasi-editorial  corresp)ond- 
ence,  so  to  speak;  correspondence  that 
will  have  as  definite  an  effect  in  inform¬ 
ing  and  molding,  or,  rather,  I  should 


say,  keeping  pace  with,  public  opinion 
as  the  utterances  of  a  king  or  a  presi¬ 
dent.” 

Deems  grinned.  “The  beauty  in 
aiming  high  is  that  your  shot  travels 
farther,’’  he  said. 

Wilder  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
“Even  to  a  man  like  you  it  seems 
ambitious,  eh?  And  yet,  now  is  the 
time  when  the  press  of  the  world  has 
reached  the  highest  power  in  its  history. 
And  yet  who  shall  say  that  it  has 
reached  its  limit?” 

“Not  I,”  said  Deems.  “But  why 
select  me  as  one  of  your  correspond¬ 
ents?” 

“You  are  too  modest,  Mr.  Deems. 
We  know  your  work  upon  the  Record; 
we  know  your  personal  character' 
brains  coupled  with  honesty.  You  have 
those  things  and  those  things  are  what 
we  need.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Deems. 

“You  would  consider  such  an  offer, 
then?”  ^ 

“Make  it,”  replied  Deems. 

“That,  too,  is  the  sort  of  thing  we 
like,”  said  Wilder:  “to  meet  a  man  who 
will  not  waste  time.  What  we  offer 
you  is  this:  two  hundred  a  week,  all 
expenses,  and  a  contract  for  one  year.” 

Deems  whistled.  “And  I  go — 
where?” 

“To  Brazil  first;  on  the  Santa  Lucia, 
sailing  this  afternoon.” 

Deems  whistled  again.  “That’s  short 
notice,”  he  said.  “It  wouldn’t  be 
playing  quite  fair  with  the  Record.  I 
should  have  to  give  them  a  week’s 
notice  at  the  least.” 

His  visitor  shook  his  head.  “That  is 
unfortunate,”  he  said.  “It  is  quite 
necessary  that  you  leave  to-day.  I 
should  have  stated,  too,  that  we  are 
keeping  the  formation  of  our  business 
rather  a  secret.” 

Deems  looked  puzzled.  “But  I 
should  think  in  the  very  nature  of 
things  that  you  would  want  to  prepare 
the  papers  for  this  new  service.” 

His  visitor’s  smile  grew  mysterious. 
“You  are  a  most  capable  writer,  Mr. 
Deems,  and  a  man  of  vision;  but  the 
sordid  practicalities  of  business  are 
perhaps  not  familiar  to  you.” 

“'^’O,  FRANKLY,  they  are  not,” 

“Exactly.  But  we  plan  to  launch 
this  business  in  a  unique  manner. 
There  is  behind  us  unlimited  capital;  it 
is  not  necessary  that  we  begin  to  earn 
an  income  immediately.  Before  the 
men  whom  we  send  out  write  us  a 
single  line,  we  wish  them  to  study  the 
people,  the  customs,  the  characteristics, 
of  the  countries  to  which  they  are 
assigned.  You  will  be  in  Brazil  months 
before  we  shall  expect  to  hear  from 
you.” 

“And  I  leave  this  afternoon,  eh?” 
said  Deems,  slowly. 

“This  afternoon,”  echoed  Wilder. 

“It  might  be  arranged,”  murmured 


Deems.  “Realizing  the  opportunity 
offered  me,  the  Record  might  forgive 
the  lack  of  notice.” 

“There,  again,  is  something  to  be 
explained,”  said  Wilder.  “It  would  be 
quite  essential  that  the  Record  know 
nothing  of  your  plans.  You  would 
merely  resign.” 

Deems  laughed  exasperatedly.  “This 
is  extremely  mysterious,”  he  said. 
“Not  to  tell  them  anything.  You 
spoke  of  sordid  practicalities  a  mo¬ 
ment  ago  There  are  such  things  as 
passports,  you  know.  We  are  at 
war.” 

W’ilder  smiled.  “A  passport,  with 
your  photograph,  is  already  made  out. 
You  will  merely  have  to  sign  it.” 

Deems  pursed  his  lips.  “You  were 
quite  confident  of  getting  me.” 

Wilder  shrugged.  “Let  us  be  frank, 
Mr.  Deems.  You  are  a  most  excellent 
newspaperman,  but  your  salar>^  is  just 
eighty  dollars  a  week.  Was  it  likely 
that  you  would  refuse?” 

“I  suppose  not,”  admitted  Deems 
thoughtfully  “But — my  salaiy;  my 
photograph?” 

Wilder’s  beaming  smile  became  a 
chuckle.  “We  have  something  of  an 
organization,  Mr.  Deems.” 

“CO  IT  would  appear.  But — two 
hundred  a  week  —  we’re  being 
frank,  you  know — that,  to  me,  with  ex¬ 
penses — aren’t  you  a  bit  afraid  of 
being — er — stung?” 

The  smile  left  Wilder’s  lips.  “We 
investigate  carefully,  Mr.  Deems.  We 
will  not  be — stung.  I  am  to  take  it 
that  you  accept  my  offer?” 

Deems  smiled  deprecatingly.  “Sor¬ 
did  actualities  seem  to  run  in  my  mind 
this  morning.  It’s  a — rather  long  trip. 
A  guarantee — ”  He  paused. 

The  smile  returned  to  Wilder’s 
mouth.  It  was  a  wide  mouth,  thin 
and  harsh.  “You  are  no  fool,  my  dear 
Mr.  Deems.  There  is  no  guarantee  like 
cash.  Two  hundred  a  week  for  half 
a  year  is  fifty-two  hundred  dollars. 
Expenses,  at  a  hundred  a  week,  are 
twenty-six  hundred  more.  I  have 
brought  with  me  seventy-eight  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  and  your  ticket.” 

“Let  me  see  it,  please,”  requested 
Deems. 

Wilder  opened  a  capacious  wallet. 
He  drew  forth  a  formidable-looking 
document  that  Deems  knew  was  a 
passport,  something  that  looked  like  a 
steamer  ticket,  and — a  massive  roll  of 
currency.  The  latter  he  handed  to 
Deems. 

The  newspaperman  looked  at  it  with 
interest.  He  let  his  fingers  play  with 
it  lingeringly. 

“Nice  little  stuff,”  he  crooned. 
“Never  dreamed  that  there  was  so 
much  money  in  the  world — and  it  sort 
of  sings  to  me,  as  though  it  had  found  a 
papa.  Poor  little  lonesome  long  green. 
Go  back  to  stepfather!” 

{Continued  on  page  70) 
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BELGIUM 

By 

Brand  ^W^hitJock 

United  States  Minister  to  Belgium 

Dt^  TIGHTENING  GRIP 

Including  tke  story  of  Cardinal  Mercier  s 
Heroic  Stand  Against  Tyranny 


'’THUS  is  the  sixth  instalment  of  the  story 
of  Belgium,  told  by  the  American 
Minister  to  Belgium,  who  was  in  the  stricken 
coimtry  from  December,  1 9 13,  to  our  entry 
into  the  war,  and  witnessed  its  suffering 
from  the  beginning. 

The  story  opens  with  an  enthralling  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  idyllic  life  of  Brussels  in  the 
spring  before  the  deluge — a  picture  of  the 
peace,  the  simple  happiness  that  filled  the 
little  Belgian  capital  with  a  golden  glory  as 
radiant  as  the  sunshine  of  the  season. 

Then,  in  July,  come  the  first  faint,  fore¬ 
boding  omens  of  the  world  drama;  the 
storm  breaks  with  stupendous  suddenness; 
the  German  ultimatum;  the  Belgian  de¬ 
fiance  ;  the  invasion. 


And  with  it  the  heavy  cloud  of  horror 
rolling  on  from  the  scenes  of  blood  and  fire 
that  mark  the  trail  of  the  invader  through 
Louvain,  Liege  and  Dinant.  From  the 
unending  stream  of  refugees  that  flows 
into  the  capital,  from  the  official  sources, 
from  all  the  evidence,  Mr.  Whitlock  pieces 
together  the  first  complete — and  final — 
story  of  the  atrocities  of  that  Reign  of 
Terror. 

The  wave  of  flame  and  murder  passes 
on,  but  behind  it  the  iron  weight  of  military 
and  bureaucratic  oppression  settles  down; 
and  in  the  mute  agony  of  a  people  under 
that  remorseless  yoke  begins  the  real  story 
of  Belgium  and  its  deeper  significance  for 
the  world. 


This  degrading  mark  la  painted  in  oil-colors  on  the  hack  ol  every  civil  prisoner 
mtemed  in  one  of  the  German  camps.  “K.riegsgefangenen,  Celle.”  (^Var  prisoners 
for  Celle.)  "Kriegsgefangenen,  Munster.'  (V/ar  prisoners  for  Munster.) 


XLVII 

^XTWERP  had  fallen,  and  the 

/%  people  of  Brussels,  as 
though  stunned  by  some 
.J^  new  and  unexpected  be¬ 
reavement,  sto(^  in  silent 
groups  with  solemn  faces  about  the 
posters  on  the  walls,  staring  long  at 
the  brief  announcement: 

“German  troops  entered  Antwerp 
yesterday  afternoon.” 

Then  along  the  .Antwerp  road,  open 
once  more  to  travel,  streamed  refugees, 
that  strange,  melancholy  procession  that 
unrolled  in  endless  sequence  its  myriad 

Copjfriffht  ^|r  Br^4  1918.  undtr  thtfitU,  ^  B4l0ium 


obscure  and  anonymous  tragedies.  For 
days  and  days  the  pioor  folk  whom  the 
war  had  driven  out  of  that  land,  once 
so  pleasant,  between  Brussels  and 
.Antwerp,  came  pouring  into  the  capital. 
The  highroad  was  crowded  with  them, 
miserable  peasants  with  woebegone 
faces  plodding  stolidly  on  out  of  those 
stricken  towns  that  had  paid  for  the 
resistance  of  the  Belgian  army,  when  it 
fell  back  from  Liege  on  the  fortified 
place  of  .Antwerp. 

They  had  left  behind  their  ruined 
villages  and  their  vanished  homes, 
and  before  them  there  lay  they  knew 
not  what  sufferings,  nor  seemed  any 


more  to  care.  These  were  they  who, 
unable  to  slip  through  the  lines  into 
Brussels,  or  over  the  border  into  Hol¬ 
land,  or  westward  into  the  plains  of 
Flanders,  or  p>erhaps,  strange  and 
touching  phenomenon,  in  the  peasant’s 
stubborn  attachment  to  his  own  soil, 
had  clung  to  their  homes  even  when 
they  lay  in  ruins  about  them,  until, 
driven  out  at  last,  they  had  hidden 
themselves  in  the  heather  and  the 
bracken  of  drear  Campine,  or  in  the 
woods,  in  ravines,  in  fields,  in  ditches, 
anywhere  they  could  find  shelter,  like 
hunted  animals,  and  now  that  Antwerp 
was  fallen  they  emerged  and  trailed 
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their  miseries  along  the  road  to  Brus¬ 
sels.  Some  of  those  haggard  eyes  had 
looked  on  while  Epphegen  was  de¬ 
stroyed  and  witnessed  the  dreadful 
deeds  at  Aerschot,  or  Boortmeerbeek, 
the  horrors  of  Hofstade  or  of  Sempst. 
The  scattered  throngs  moved  on,  dumb, 
slow,  without  a  word,  without  a  cry, 
without  a  hope,  beyond  the  power  of 
expression  or  the  need  of  it  any  more, 
treading  a  silent  calvary  of  which  no 


drew  them  themselves,  straining  against 
the  ropes,  their  forms  bowed  in  labor. 

Now  and  then  when  some  German 
officer  in  arrogant  indifference,  muffled 
in  the  great  fur  collar  of  his  gray  coat, 
swept  by  in  his  gray  motor,  or  some 
detachment  of  soldiers,  stolid  and 
with  brutish  insensibility,  marched 
by,  slavishly  singing  their  songs,  they 
turned  out  into  the  ditches  and  waited, 
and  when  the  soldiers  had  passed  they 


the  garlands  of  papier  flowers  still  on  its 
clayey  walls,  and  a  table  with  matches, 
a  lamp,  a  bottle  and  the  remains  of  the 
last  suppier — all  as  they  had  left  it 
when  at  last  they  had  to  fly.  And 
there  was  one  sentient  thing,  a  dog 
lying  in  one  of  the  caverns;  the  poor 
fellow  stared  with  great  piathetic  eyes 
but  refused  to  come  out,  and  lay  there 
waiting  for  the  master  who  would  never 
more  return. 


Pluftof/rayh  from  Pit»*  IHuttroting  Seniet. 

Tlieir  Kttle  all  tied  up  in  bundles. 


human  means  could  voice  the  pain. 
There  were  men  bent  beneath  their 
packs,  and  bowed  under  a  far  heavier 
load  of  despair;  women  with  wan 
faces,  whereon  the  stain  of  futile  tears 
had  long  since  dried,  shawls  over 
their  heads,  figures  of  utter  miserx-; 
and  children,  their  smiles  gone,  trotting 
in  the  mud  beside  their  elders,  glancing 
up  now  and  then  with  that  most  ter¬ 
rible  of  all  expressions  the  human 
countenance  can  assume — that  look  of 
terror  in  the  eyes  of  little  children 
who  for  the  first  time  in  this  our  tragic 
life  realize  that  there  are  calamities 
which  their  mothers  have  no  pxiwer 
to  avert.  The  children  clumped  along 
in  their  sabots,  which  the  Flemish 
onomatopoetically  call  klompen;  the 
elder  among  them  helping  the  younger, 
sometimes  carrying  them  in  their  thin, 
pathetic  arms. 

Day  after  day  and  all  through  the 
night,  in  rain  and  mud  and  cold,  they 
trooped  on  in  those  drear  October  days 
of  1914,  with  no  place  to  go,  without 
hop)e,  almost  without  the  will  to  hoi>e. 
They  trooped  on  in  wooden  shoes  or  in 
no  shoes  at  all,  and  they  bore  in  their 
arms,  or  on  their  backs,  their  little 
all  tied  up  in  bundles.  Some  of  them, 
the  less  unfortunate,  had  carts,  and 
since  they  had  no  longer  any  patient 
dcigs  to  draw  them,  they  constantly 


climbed  back  on  to  the  highway  and 
plodded  on  again. 

There  were  sights  to  see  along  the 
Antwerp  road  in  those  days:  German 
troops  coming  back  from  the  siege,  with 
long  trains  of  lumbering  wagons  filled 
with  knapsacks  and  rifles,  helmets, 
belts,  sabers,  all  the  salvage  they  had 
economically  gathered ;  ruined  villages, 
like  little  Vilvorde — a  sp)ot  sacred  to 
the  English-sp>eaking  race,  for  there 
William  Tyndale  was  burned  for  having 
translated  the  Bible  into  our  tongue; 
ruined  houses,  their  windows  broken  in, 
their  walls  riddled  with  bullets  or 
yawning  in  gaping  holes  torn  by  shells, 
vomited  their  debris  into  the  street, 
and  all  the  beautiful  ash-trees  that 
used  to  line  the  road  felled  to  clear 
the  way  for  cannon-balls,  some,  indeed, 
felled  by  the  cannon-balls  themselves. 
Near  Epphegen,  the  trenches  the  Bel¬ 
gians  had  abandoned  stretching  across 
the  yellow  fields  where  aspiaragus — the 
famous  asperges  de  M alines — had  been 
growing,  the  fields  that  had  been  so 
downy,  so  feathery,  all  trampled  down 
in  the  rage  that  had  seared  them  with 
its  hot  breath.  In  the  little  niche  in 
the  trench  walls  there  were  crusts  of 
moldy  bread,  a  tin  cup,  or  a  cantine; 
Belgian  kepis  and  knapsacks  were 
strewn  about,  and  in  one  place  a  sub¬ 
terranean  room  had  been  hollowed  out. 


Epphegen  was  a  silent 
place  of  ruins;  not  a  roof 
remained,  not  a  house  that 
had  not  been  ravaged  by 
fire;  the  pretty  gray  old 
church  but  a  heap  of  ruins. 
The  body  of  a  horse  was 
lying  in  the  street,  its  stiff 
legs  sticking  up  in  the  air; 
hideous  cats  prowled  among 
the  ruins,  and  everywhere 
there  were  black  bottles, 
thousands  of  them,  emptied 
of  their  wine  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  in  their  guzzling. 

It  was  so  too  at  Malines; 
empty  bottles  everywhere, 
ranged  on  window-sills, 
on  door-steps,  or  rolling 
in  the  streets,  evidence  of 
an  insatiable  thirst.  Ger¬ 
man  soldiers,  in  that  ugly 
field-gray,  were  slinking  out 
of  the  houses,  hiding  bottles 
under  their  tunics.  The 
town  was  deserted  of  all, 
save  now  and  then  some 
girl  picking  up  bits  of  wood, 
with  which  to  make  a  fire, 
or  a  few  women,  bent  over  the  piles  of 
debris,  picking  it  over,  trying  to  rescue 
something  from  the  rubbish,  all  that 
remained  to  them. 

The  beautiful  Grand’  Place  was  but  a 
heap  of  charred  brick  and  twisted  iron, 
and  while  the  cathedral  was  standing, 
there  were  great  holes  yawning  in  its 
walls,  and  its  carven  stone  was  all 
broken,  and  every  pane  of  the  stained 
glass,  all  that  remained  of  a  beautiful 
lost  art,  was  shattered  to  bits  and 
quite  gone,  and  its  chimes,  under  the 
magic  hand  of  Jeff  Denyn,  would  sound 
their  mellow  peals  across  the  fields  no 
more.  Near  by,  the  gray  old  monastic 
residence  of  Cardinal  Mercier  stood 
with  its  roof  beaten  in. 

Beyond  Antwerp  stood  the  fort  of 
Waehlem,  one  of  the  outdoor  defenses, 
the  key,  I  believe,  to  the  position. 
About,  on  every  side,  stretched  the 
fields,  gaunt  and  bare,  sodden  from 
their  late  inundation,  every  tree  cut 
down,  great  masses  of  barbed-wire 
entanglements  and  obstructions  every¬ 
where.  Here  and  there  was  a  new 
grave,  with  a  wooden  cross,  lettered 
in  Flemish  or  French;  and  just  outside 
the  fort,  near  the  bridge  across  the 
moat,  there  was  the  grave  of  some 
German  soldier,  his  rifle  and  his  helmet 
laid  upon  it,  and  a  few  faded  flowers. 
Evening  was  stealing  over  the  fields. 
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from  which  the  waters  had  not  all 
receded;  there  were  pools  here  and 
there,  gleaming  in  the  slanting  rays 
of  the  hazy  sun.  It  was  very  still; 
there  seemed  not  to  be  a  living  thing 
left  in  the  world. 

The  great  mound  of  the  grass-grown 
fort  heaved  itself  above  the  level,  wet 
plain,  the  curv^e  of  its  outline  broken 
bv  the  great  hole  that  had  been  torn, 
like  a  crater,  in  its  very  summit  by  the 
shell  of  the  “48”  that,  in  the  deadly 
precision  of  the  final  p)erfectly  aimed 
shot,  had  blasted  its  steel  cuj^ola  to 
bits.  And  there  on  the  jagged  summit, 
the  black,  white,  and  red  flag  of  modern 
Germany  was  flying,  and  beside  its 
staff  a  sentinel  stood,  solitary,  im¬ 
mobile,  his  spiked  helmet  and  his  long 
bayonet  outlined  in  sharp  silhouette 
against  the  sky  of  jxile  garance,  where 
the  sun  was  setting. 

As  we  drove  into  Malines,  there  by 
the  ancient  gate,  the  Porte  de  Bruxelles, 
an  old  peasant  was  sitting  in  the  sun 
before  the  door  of  his  ruined  home;  the 
light  of  day  shone  through  the  broken 
windows  and  the  roof  was  gone.  When 
he  saw  the  little  Ameri- 


There,  along  the  roadside,  were  the 
drab  figures  of  the  refugees,  still  bowed 
under  their  packs,  still  bending  to  the 
ropes  with  which  they  drew  their 
carts,  plodding  on  without  complaint, 
without  a  word. 

The  rain  was  falling  drearily  before 
the  long,  blinding  rays  of  the  head¬ 
lights;  they  turned  aside. 

Now  and  then  one  of  them,  looking 
dumbly  up  and  seeing  the  flag,  touched 
his  cap  in  salute.  Then  their  fig¬ 
ures  became  vague,  impressionistic 
blurs.  .  .  . 

XL  VIII 

'^HE  ironic  spirits  have  their  fun 
with  mortals;  their  sardonic  laugh¬ 
ter  rings  forever  down  the  awful  void; 
what  were  thought  to  be  victories 
proved  to  be '  defeats — and  defeats  to 
have  been  triumphs.  Major  Lang- 
horne  in  Brussels,  a  day  or  so  after  the 
city  had  been  abandoned,  said  that 
Antwerp,  if  not  a  victory  for  the  Bel¬ 
gians,  was  hardly  a  victory  for  the 
Germans,  since  in  their  haste  to 


an  immediate  and  intense  preoccupa¬ 
tion  destined  thenceforth  never  to  quit 
the  mind  for  years.  It  was  the  thought 
of  famine.  The  wheat  had  not  come 
from  Antwerp  yet.  It  was  even  re¬ 
ported  that  the  Belgians  in  leaving  the 
citadel  had  destroyed  the  foodstuffs 
there,  whereupon  a  German  general 
remarked: 

“If  that  is  true,  the  whole  Belgian 
population  may  starve!” 

The  situation  indeed  was  rapidly 
growing  serious.  The  supplies  in  the 
country  were  sufficient  only  for  a  fort¬ 
night.  Even  on  the  table  of  the  Lega¬ 
tion  there  was  the  gray  bread.  How¬ 
ever,  the  supplies  of  Antwerp  had  not 
been  destroyed,  and  we  could  continue 
our  efforts  to  find  some  basis  on  which 
we  might  contrive  to  get  food  in.  Rich 
as  the  little  country  was,  and  as  intelli¬ 
gently  as  its  fertile  acres  were  farmed, 
it  could  not  produce,  even  in  peace 
times,  more  than  one-fifth  of  what 
it  consumed.  Committees  came,  com- 
pKJsed  of  citizens  of  all  the  principal 
towns  behind  the  German  army,  Lou¬ 
vain,  Namur,  Charleroi,  Malines,  ask- 


solemn  salute.  When 
we  returned  late  in  the 
afternoon  there  was  the 
old  peasant  still  sitting 
before  the  ruins  of  his 
home;  he  seemed  not 
to  have  moved,  but 
sat  there  in  dumb  de¬ 
spair,  and  he  raised 
his  hand  again  to  his 
cap,  in  that  reverent 
salute.  What  did  it 
mean  to  him,  that 
bright  bit  of  bunting 
with  its  fluttering  red, 
and  white  stars  on 
the  blue?  What  vague 
impressionistic  dreams 
of  liberty  and  of  jus¬ 
tice  did  it  evoke  before 
those  old  eyes  that  had 
gazed  on  nameless  hor¬ 
rors  and  were  beyond 
tears?  I  uncovered  to 
him;  I  trust  that  he 
understood. 

And  then,  somewhere 
along  the  road  tow’ard 
Vilvorde,  there  was  the 
German  officer,  his  motor  beside  the  parade  the  boulevards  of  Brussels, 
road,  l>eside  it  a  punctured  tire.  He  to  have  the  eclat  of  an  entry  in  grand 
was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  an  style  in  the  capital  of  the  little  nation 
officer,  and  a  chauffeur.  He  spoke  they  had  conquered,  and  to  stagger 
French  with  difficulty  and  I  thought  mankind  with  their  force  and  power, 
he  was  asking  me  to  take  his  wife  in  they  had  left  the  country  open  west- 
to  Brussels.  I  offered,  of  course,  to  ward  to  the  sea,  and  allowed  the  Bel- 
do  this,  but -  gian  army  to  escape  to  the  immortal 


f(e9m  muMrmtim0  Sirrie*. 


leir  ruined  villages  and  their  vanished  ho 
lay  they  knew  not  what  suHenngs. 
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in  the  thought  of  the  impotence  of 
personal  charity  in  the  world. 

It  was  evident  that  local  committees 
could  accomplish  little  good;  the  task 
would  have  to  be  assumed  on  a  large 
national  scale.  There  was  food  some¬ 
where  in  the  world,  there  was  plenty 
in  the  granaries  of  that  land  which 
loomed  in  such  myster>’  far  off  there 
in  the  west,  that  land  which  this  old 
Europe  had  never  understood,  and  to 
which  now  it  turned  for  succor  to  help 
and  comfort.  But  who  was  to  organize 
the  gigantic  work? 


and  Mr.  Hellferich,  whose  name  has 
since  been  tolerably  well  known  in  the 
German  political,  as  it  was  then  in 
the  German  commercial,  world,  though 
they  are,  in  a  way,  much  the  same 
thing.  And  though  their  visit  had  to 
do  w'ith  “contributions”  of  war,  there 
came  that  afternoon  an  opportunity  to 
open  a  discuss'on  about  food.  The 
problem  was  to  get  food  not  only  for 
the  poor  of  Brussels  but  for  the  w’hole 
population  of  Belgium.  The  Baron 
said  that  the  German  Government 
was  well  disposed;  that  the  German 


in  the  land.  While  constitutionally 
they  despised  the  system  the  Germans 
did  not  interfere  with  the  communal 
organization  as  such.  Here  and  there 
they  arrested  a  bourgmestre  or  members 
of  the  common  councils,  but  they  re¬ 
spected  the  system  as  a  system.  In¬ 
deed,  they  could  not  have  governed 
the  country’  as  easily  in  any  other  way 
or,  in  the  eyes  of  the  unthinking,  as 
cheaply  acquired  a  reputation  for 
efficiency  by  claiming  as  a  result  of 
their  administration  the  comparative 
order  that  prevailed,  a  condition  that 


was  due  entirely  to  the 
schooling  in  self-govern¬ 
ment  the  Belgians  had  ac¬ 
quired  in  their  communal 
system. 

Mr.  Emile  Francqui  was 
chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National 
Committee  and  it  was  his 
genius  that  directed  the 
Belgian  organization.  He 
was  wholly  fitted  for  the 
heavy  task. 

We  had  arranged  a 
meeting  for  Friday,  Oc¬ 
tober  i6,  1914,  at  the 

.\merican  Legation,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  and  if  possible  to  agree 
on  some  solution  of  the 
whole  problem  of  ravitaille- 
mail.  The  first  thing  to 
do  w’as  to  obtain  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  English  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  piermit  the  im¬ 
portation  of  food;  the  sec¬ 
ond  was  to  obtain  guar¬ 
antees  that  the  food  thus 
imported  would  be  free 
from  requisition  by  the 
Germans,  and  be  reserved 
to  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
civil  population  of  Belgium. 
This  done,  the  food  could  be 

There  were  enormous  obstacles  in  authorities  were  ready  to  give  assur-  distributed  by  the  Comile  Malional,  un- 
the  way.  There  was  the  fleet  of  Eng-  ances  not  to  seize  any  of  the  food  if  it  der  the  patronage  of  the  Spianish  and 
land  blockading  the  sea;  there  was  the  could  be  brought  in.  American  Ministers.  The  theoiy’^  like 

enmity  between  the  conquering  Ger-  The  Brussels  committee,  le  Comite  most  theories,  was  adequate;  to  realize 
mans  and  the  conquered  Belgians,  de  Secours  el  d’ Alimentation,  as  h  was  it  in  practise,  with  the  two  great  nations 
We  had  meetings  and  discussions  in  then  called,  under  the  chairmanship  that  held  its  existence  in  their  power 
which  opinions  hung  nebulously  in  of  Monsieur  Ernest  Solvay,  with  the  just  then  grappled  in  a  deadly  w'ar,  was 
solution  for  long  hours,  as  opinion  will  admirable  talent  for  organization  that  a  task  to  daunt  the  most  resolutely  op>- 
in  committees,  until  some  one  would  distinguishes  the  Belgians,  had  already  timistic. 

lift  his  eyes  hopefully  and  exclaim:  seen  the  necessity  of  undertaking  the  Early  in  the  morning  the  Baron  von 

“But  the  Hague  Convention!  Ac-  work  on  a  large  scale,  and  in  the  bon  der  Lancken  came  with  Geheimrat 
cording  to  the  Hague  Convention  it  is  mot  of  Monsieur  Emile  Francqui  a  Kaufmann;  later  we  were  joined  by 
the  duty  of  the  occupying  power  to  phenomenon  in  nature  had  occurred —  Mr.  Heineman  and  Mr.  Hulse,  and  for 
feed  the  population.”  the  child  had  given  birth  to  the  mother;  a  long  time  we  discussed  the  important 

And  then,  with  that  inveterate  vice  the  local  committee  had  brought  forth  question.  It  was  necessary  that  some 
of  the  human  mind  which  persists  in  a  national  committee;  that  is,  the  one  go  to  London  to  lay  the  case  before 
the  belief  that  a  problem  is  solved  as  Comite  Central  had  become  le  Comite  our  ambassador,  Mr.  Page,  and  ask  him 
soon  as  it  has  been  reduced  to  formulae,  National  Secours  et  d' Alimentation.  It  informally  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
they  would  sigh  and  sink  back  in  their  had  organized  sub-committees  in  each  the  British  Government.  I  suggested 
chairs  and  think  that  the  phrase  of  the  nine  provinces  of  Belgium,  or  Baron  Lambert.  Then  Villalobar  ar- 
sufficed  for  the  deed.  in  seven  of  the  nine  provinces,  since  rived  and  approved  the  choice  of  Baron 

But  the  Belgians  could  not  eat  Hague  the  tw’o  in  Flanders  w’ere  inaccessible.  Lambert  who  came,  screwing  his  mon- 
Conventions,  as  I  said,  though  they  Thus,  when  we  undertook  the  relief-  ocle  somewhat  dubiously  into  his  eye 
seemed,  alas'  all  that  we  had  to  offer  w'ork  in  Belgium,  w’e  found  ready  at  at  the  mention  of  the  diflScult  mission 
them.  .\nd  then  one  day — the  four-  hand  an  organization  for  distribution  we  had  selected  for  him.  Then  Mr. 
teenth  of  October,  to  be  precise — I  had  that  simplified  the  task  and  took  into  Solvay,  Mr.  Francqui  and  Mr.  Emanuel 
a  visit  from  the  Baron  von  der  Lancken  account  at  once  every  needy  person  Jensssn  came. 


Ptu'tvi/rmgh  it/f  i*uul  Tkumpf* 


Xlie  first  phase  of  the  Belgian  food  problem. 

German  soldiers  handing  out  supplies  to  sufferers  in  Brussels. 
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They  were  showrn  into  another  room,  of  their  suc- 


They  came  formally  to  request  me  to 
act  in  the  matter,  but  as  I  was  already 
occupied  w’ith  it,  we  brushed  formalities 
aside  and,  since  Belgians  and  Germans 
did  not  meet,  we  carried  on  the  dis¬ 
cussion  by  passing  back  and  forth,  the 
Marquis  and  I,  from  one  room  to  an¬ 
other.  Finally  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Baron  Lambert,  Mr.  Francqui,  and  Mr. 
Gibson  should  go  to  London.  There 
were  letters  and  telegrams  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  and  we  sp>ent  the  rest  of  the  day 
in  writing  them,  for  they  had  to  l)e  in 
four  languages,  French,  German,  Span¬ 
ish,  and  English,  and  all  say  the 
same  thing — no  simple  task.  There 
were  letters  from  Villalobar  and  me  to 
the  Spanish  and  American  Ambassa¬ 
dors  in  London,  telegrams  to  our  Gov¬ 
ernments,  and  then  we  decided  that 
Villalobar  send  a  telegram  to  his  King 
and  I  one  to  the  President. 

Then  we  prepared  the  letter  for  Field 
Marshal  von  der  Goltz’s  signature,  the 
letter  addressed  to  ih^Comite  National, 
in  which  he  guaranteed  that  the  food 
to  be  imported  should  be  free  from 
requisition  and  be  reserved  exclusively 
for  the  Belgians.  It  was,  as  it  were, 
the  constitution  of  our  organization, 
the  corner-stone  of  the  edifice  we  were 
tr\’ing  to  rear,  perhaps  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  documents.  It  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  German  and  then  translated  into 
French  and  English,  and  finally  at  tea 
time,  the  work  was  done. 

XLIX 

UR  envoys  were  off  in  a  motor-car  at 
dawn,  going  by  way  of  Rosendael, 
and  if  we  were  not  quite  sure  of 
their  success,  we  had  at  least  the  hope 


cess,  if  not  bread, 
to  give  as  com¬ 
fort  to  those  who 
continued  to 
come  daily  to  the 
Legation  with 
their  sad  and  dis¬ 
tressing  tales. 

The  life  of  the 
city  was  being 
somehow  re¬ 
sumed;  the  shops 
were  peeping  out 
again,  there  were 
pedlers  in  the 
streets,  men  shuf¬ 
fling  along  the 
Boulevard  Ans- 
pach  offer!  ng 
Friffon  puppies 

for  sale;  in  the  window-ledges  around 
the  Grand’  Place  roasted  chestnuts 
were  exposed,  and  women  from  carts 
sold  fresh  walnuts — signs  of  autumn 
all,  like  the  brown  and  russet  in  the 
Bois. 

But  the  aspect  of  the  city  was 
changed  by  the  presence  of  the  in¬ 
vaders;  officers  swanking  along  the 
boulevards,  their  gray  mantles  bellying 
in  the  autumn  wind;  a  German  band 
in  front  of  the  Bourse;  the  Iron  Cross 
on  every  hand,  and  stolid  soldiers 
everywhere.  Now  and  then  they  would 
stoop  and  try  to  play  with  some  passing 
baby — whose  mother  would  draw  it 
away  in  fear  and  loathing. 

How  lovely  was  Brussels  in  those 
days,  and  how  sad — like  a  beautiful 
woman  in  tears!  What  will  be  the 
effect  of  such  depression  on  children 
bom  and  reared  under  its  influence? 
What  darkling  influence  will  it  have 


Brussels  school  children  receiving  their  noon  meal  ol  '’A.mencan  soup. 


cofifriffht  kff  Br9wn  ^  Vmmmn. 

**C.  R.  B.”  soup-wagon  in  Brussels,  February,  1915. 


on  the  mentality  of  the  next  generation 
of  men? 

A  scene  comes  back  to  me  out  o^f  the 
dismal  October;  it  was  at  Ste.  Gudule 
— a  mass  sung  for  the  repose  of  the  soul 
of  a  son  of  a  friend.  The  boy  was  only 
nineteen  and  had  been  a  brigadier  in 
the  first  regiment  of  the  Guides;  he 
had  been  killed  in  battle  and  his 
mother  had  gone  to  fetch  his  body 
from  under  the  bridge  where  it  had 
lain  for  a  week.  There  was  a  cata¬ 
falque  over  which  was  laid  the  Belgian 
flag,  its  colors  softened  by  the  crepe 
that  was  over  it.  I  was  listening  to 
the  beautiful  music,  when  suddenly, 
in  the  glimmer  of  the  tall,  white, 
crackling  candles,  I  was  smitten  by  the 
tear-stained,  anguished  face  of  the  lad’s 
father.  And  then  I  had  a  kind  of  rage 
at  those  who  deliberately  make  war 
and  bring  about  all  this  hideous  waste 
of  youth,  this  wanton  cruelty  to  the 
aged.  In  the  midst  of  the 
accents  of  the  sweet  singing 
of  the  choir  the  old  church 
seemed  to  say:  “Peace,  little 
man;  I  have  stood  here  for 
all  these  ages  and  witnessed 
occupation  after  occupa¬ 
tion.  I  was  standing  here 
before  Columbus  went  to 
America.  It  was  then  as 
it  is  now,  men  quarreling 
and  suffering  and  bowing 
here  at  my  altars  with  tear- 
stained  faces.  The  light  fell 
through  these  windows  as 
softly  then  as  now;  noth¬ 
ing  changes,  not  even 
men.” 

Meanwhile,  in  anxious 
impatience,  we  were  wait¬ 
ing  the  return  of  our  en¬ 
voys.  One  morning,  from 
the  unexpected  direction  of 
Berlin,  came  a  telegram 
from  Mr.  Gerard,  saying 
that  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  had  agreed  to  let  fcxxl 
come  into  Belgium  pro¬ 
vided  it  was  sent  bv  the 


American  Embassy  in 
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London  to  the  American  Legation  in  heartening  response;  Mr.  Hoover  said  Comiie  Xational  and  of  myself,  for  this  f 

Brussels.  So  there  was  hope!  We  that  he  had  organized  the  committee,  most  generous  response  to  our  appeal, 

waited  another  week;  then  I  had  a  which  would  set  up  at  once  the  ma-  a  response  in  which  I  could  have  my 

bundle  of  telegrams  that  had  come  chinery  necessary  to  the  purchase  and  own  patriotic  pride  and  satisfaction; 

by  way  of  The  Hague,  another  sign  shipment  of  the  food;  that  the  organi-  but  I  asked  that  my  friend  and  col- 

of  amelioration,  showing  that  com-  zation  had  been  named  the  American  league,  the  Marquis  of  Villalobar,  be 

munication  by  way  of  The  Hague  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium;  included  as  patron  in  a  relation  iden- 

that  it  would  tical  with  my  own,  and  called  attention  v 

be  composed  ex-  to  the  efforts  he  had  made  to  aid  the 

c  1  u  s  i  V  e  1  y  of  great  work.  .\nd  this  was  done. 
Americans,  and  There  was  another  telegram,  from 
that,  in  accor-  Gibson,  asking  that  a  thousand  labels 

dance  with  the  in  German,  with  the  authorization  of 

condition  laid  the  German  Government,  be  sent  at 

down  by  the  once  to  Rotterdam  to  be  placed  on  the 

British  Govern-  shipments  of  food  about  to  be  sent  in. 

ment,  the  food  This  had  an  encouraging  and  practical 

would  be  sound,  and  I  could  at  once  bear  the 

shipped  to  me  good  news  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 

as  American  Comile  Xational. 

Minister  at  The  next  afternoon,  at  last,  to  my 
Brussels,  under  delight,  the  Baron  Lambert,  well 

the  American  groomed  and  smart  as  ever,  came  in, 

just  back  from  London,  with  the  good  ? 
sent  a  tele-  news,  and  far  too  modest  over  the 

gram,  express-  success  of  his  mission.  Messrs.Heine- 

ing  the  gratitude  man  and  Franequi  were  to  arrive  in 

of  the  Belgian  Brussels  that  evening.  Gibson  was 


and  Antwerp  had  been 


restored. 


One  of  the  telegrams  was 
from  our  .Ambassador  in 


London,  Mr.  Page,  who  said 
that  in  pursuance  of  our 


reciuest  for  assistance,  he 


had  asked  Mr.  Herbert 


Clark  Hoover  to  organize 
a  committee  to  raise  funds 


and  to  purchase  food  for 


the  Belgian  civil  popula¬ 
tion.  There  was  a  tele¬ 
gram  also  from  Mr.  Hoover, 
known  to  me  then  only  as 
the  .American  who  had  been 
at  the  head  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  formed  in  London 
to  assist  in  repatriating 
.Americans  whom  the  flood 
of  war  had  overwhelmed. 
It  was  a  sympathetic  and 


c’lpifnfkl  6jf  KrMCN  ^ 

Baron  von  Bissing,  Governor-General  in  Belgium,  photographed  in  hu 
office  in  Brussels,  February  5,  1915. 

A  man  whose  name,  justly  or  unjustly,  was  destined  to  stand  forth  to  the  world  as  a  symbol  of  one  of  the 
darkest,  cruelest  and  most  sinister  pages  of  its  miserable  history.  He  was  a  man  over  seventy  years  of  age. 
old  and  thin,  with  graying  hair  brushed  straight  back  from  his  forehead  and  plastered  down  on  the  curiously 
shaped  head.  His  face  was  hard  and  its  leathern  skin,  wrinkled  and  old  and  weather  beaten,  was  remorse¬ 
lessly  shaved,  leaving  the  heavy  mustache  to  hide  somewhat  the  thin  lips  and  stern  mouth.  His  brow  was 
high  and  wide  and  the  lean  face  tapered  to  the  wedge  of  a  very  firm  jaw;  the  visage  of  an  old  Prussian  dragoon. 
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\Veeks  before,  the  Comite 
National  had  sent  Mr.  Mil¬ 
lard  K.  Shaler,  for  whom, 
as  an  American  citizen,  we 
had  been  able  to  secure 
authorization  from  the  Ger¬ 
mans  to  leave  Belgium, 
to  go  to  London  to  buy 
food.  In  those  days  trav¬ 
elers  had  to  make  a  great 
detour  around  Maestricht 
to  get  out  of  the  country, 
and  after  I  had  succeeded  in 
having  him  released  from 
the  Kommandantur  at  Liege, 
where  he  had  been  held 
two  days  as  a  spy,  Mr. 

Shaler  was  allowed  to  leave 
and  to  resume  his  journey 
to  London.  Now  he  re¬ 
turned;  he  had  been  able 
to  buy  wheat  for  the 
Comite  National,  but  had 
not  been  able  to  obtain 
permits  for  its  e.xp)ort.  He 
could  give  us  more  details 
of  the  almost  insup)erable 
difficulties  that  lay  in  the 
way  of  the  prodigious  en¬ 
terprise  we  had  under¬ 
taken,  difficulties  which, 
had  we  been  able  to  foresee 
them,  w'ould  have  deterred 
us  from  the  attempt.  We 
were  still  in  a  state  of  inno¬ 
cence  in  those  days,  still 
living  in  the  western  world 
as  we  had  known  it,  that  world  of 
reason  and  hopefulness.  We  were  soon 
to  learn  of  another  w’orld,  but  we  did 
not  know  it  then.  We  thought  that 
if  we  could  procure  enough  food  to  last 
over  winter,  our  troubles  would  be 
'over. 

However,  on  Saturday,  the  third  of 
October,  there  arrived  at  the  Legation 
a  good-looking  young  American  just 
graduated  from  Harvard;  a  lad  with 
clear  eyes  and  a  strong,  square  jaw, 
Mr.  Edward  Curtis,  a  grandson  of 
George  William  Curtis.  He  came 
through  from  Rotterdam  with  letters 
from  Captain  Lucey,  saying  that  the 
first  shipment  of  food  had  arrived. 
He  was  a  welcome  guest,  this  quiet, 
self-restrained  boy  who,  the  first  repre- 
sentativ'e  of  the  Commission  to  arrive 
in  Belgium,  w'as  to  be  the  last  to  leave. 

Early  in  November  Gibson  returned 
from  the  Odyssey  that  had  taken  him 
to  Havre  and  to  that  little  corner  of 
Flanders  left  to  Belgium,  where,  in  a 
summer  cottage  in  the  bleak  sand- 
dunes  by  the  sea,  he  had  seen  the  King 
and  the  Queen,  living  in  the  midst  of 
that  austere  scene,  with  cold  November 
winds  blowing,  and  now  and  then  a 
shell  screaming  over  their  roof,  support¬ 
ing  their  fate  with  royal  fortitude.  He 
brought  back  the  kindest  of  messages 
from  their  Majesties  and  from  Baron 
de  Broqueville  and  from  my  colleagues 
at  Havre,  and  he  brought  back  the 
details  of  the  great  organization  Mr. 


Phift”grmpk  euf»irrtf Al  hff  Br^wn  ^  DmMvn. 


Baron  von  Busing  witk  liis  sta({  on  tlie  steps  of  tlie  Art  Museum  m  Brussels 
on  tke  occasion  of  its  formal  reopening  to  the  public, 

February  7,  1915. 


Hoover  was  splendidly  undertaking. 

We  had  been  experiencing  the  first 
of  those  tremendous  and  complicated 
difficulties  in  carrying  on  the  work  of 
feeding  the  Belgians,  difficulties  that 
were  destined  to  dog  us  with  an  almost 
maddening  persistence  during  so  many 
months,  and  that,  in  their  slow  lapse, 
seemed  so  many  years.  The  organi¬ 
zation  of  an  enterprise  that  had  to 
devise  ways  and  means  of  raising  ten 
million  dollars  every  month,  of  pur¬ 
chasing  foodstuffs  in  the  distant  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  world,  in  Argentina,  in 
Canada,  in  the  United  States,  find  the 
means  of  transport  across  troubled  and 
dangerous  seas,  and  distribute  it  to  seven 
millions  of  people  in  a  land  where  the 
whole  machinery  of  common  life  had 
been  dislocated,  where  there  were  none 
of  the  ordinary’  means  of  communica¬ 
tion,  and  to  do  all  this  in  the  midst 
of  armies  in  the  field,  was  a  task  that 
would  have  seemed  insup)erable  a  few 
months  before. 

This  stup)endous  organization  w’as 
due  largely  to  the  genius  of  Herbert 
Clark  Hoover,  but  the  minor  task  of 
keeping  peace  in  the  family  seemed  by 
some  unkind  fatality  to  fall  to  the  lot 
of  the  person  who  happjened  to  be 
American  Minister  at  Brussels,  and 
seemed  to  offer  a  convenient  human 
substance  to  absorb  all  the  numerous 
shocks.  Perhaps  it  was  because  that 
substance  was  of  the  very  softness 
sometimes  irritably  attributed  to  it 


when  it  declined  or  failed  to  range  itself 
promptly  and  belligerently  on  one  or  the 
other  side  of  the  disagreements  that 
almost  daily  distressed  us;  I  do  not 
know;  all  I  know  is  that  it  seemed  to 
be  my  role  for  a  long  time  to  induce 
pouting  men  of  various  nationalities 
and  widely  separated  points  of  view 
and  different  habits  of  thought  to  meet 
at  the  Legation  and,  over  a  cup  of  tea, 
notoriously  an  innocuous  and  soothing 
beverage,  to  compose  or  forget  their 
differences  and  to  allow  those  poor 
Belgians,  who  had  no  quarrel  with 
anybody,  to  go  on  eating. 

The  atmosphere  in  Brussels  during 
those  early  days  in  November  was  not 
congenial  to  accords,  and  indeed,  it  did 
not  improve  in  this  respect  as  time 
went  on.  The  Germans  were  not  in  a 
conciliatory  humor;  they  were,  indeed, 
distinctly  difficult  and  irritable.  The 
Kaiser  had  come  to  town  for  a  day 
and  had  installed  himself  in  the  dark 
old  palace  of  the  d’Arenbergs,  there 
in  the  petit  salon-,  it  was  said  that 
things  were  not  going  on  well  toward 
the  sea  and  down  near  Calais  and 
Dunkerque;  and,  as  I  heard  some  time 
later,  that  the  Kaiser  had  come  within 
fifteen  minutes  of  his  death  by  an 
English  aviator’s  bomb  at  Thielt.  He 
was  in  a  chateau  there,  so  a  German 
officer  told  me;  was  to  lunch  and  leave 
in  the  imperial  motor  at  1:30;  the 
imperial  luncheon,  however,  was  fin¬ 
ished  earlier  than  had  been  expected 
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and  the  Kaiser  left  in  the  imperial  sentinels  would  let  one  by.  The  author-  from  Rotterdam,  saying  that  grain 
motor  at  1:15.  At  1:30  the  aviator  ities  would  shake  their  heads,  shrug  was  being  sent  to  Liege  in  charge  of 
was  hovering  overhead,  and  the  bomb  their  shoulders,  and  say:  Captain  Sutherland,  military  attach^ 

dropped  and  exploded  in  the  chateau.  “Ce  sont  les  militaires!"  at  The  Hague,  and  we  could  say  that 

We  were  not  at  that  time,  however.  We  discussed Pa5s/mc/ze'H  for  Curtis,  food  was  at  last  coming  into  Belgium! 

so  expert  in  noting  the  reflex  actions  who  was  to  come  and  go  between 
of  such  incidents  as  we  became  later.  Rotterdam  and  Brussels,  bearing  the  L 

But  at  any  rate  the  Belgian  flag  and  C.  R.  B.  dispatches;  we  had  to  have 

even  the  flag  of  Brussels  had  been  Passierscheine  for  the  delegates  of  the  TN  THE  first,  and  in  many  respects 
ordered  down  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville  C.  R.  B.  who  were  to  travel  about  in  the  best  of  his  short  stories 
and,  because  a  Brussels  jwliceman  Belgium;  we,  that  is  Villalobar  and  I,  “Boule  de  Suif,”  a  story’  that  depicts 
in  a  scuffle  had  struck  a  German  secret  had  to  have  a  courier  of  our  own,  with  with  the  remorseless  precision  of  his 
agent,  the  Germans  fined  the  city  of  diplomatic  impunities;  and  we  had  to  impeccable  and  cynical  art  the  in- 
Brussels  five  million  francs  and  de-  have  Passierscheine  for  ourselves.  credible  meanness  of  human  nature, 

manded  that  all  p>olicemen  be  disarmed  It  was  on  the  fifth  of  November,  after  Guy  de  Maupassant  sums  up  in  a 

and  that  they  salute  the  German  many  consultations,  that  we  gathered  phrase  the  essential  spiritual  signifi- 
ofiicers.  at  last  around  the  long  oaken  table  at  cance  of  the  Prussian  occupation  of 

“What!”  said  one  policeman.  “Salute  the  American  Legation  there  in  my  Normandy  in  1870,  when  he  says: 
them — after  they  killed  my  father  and  room  and  had  the  first  of  those  sessions  “There  was,  however,  something  in 
mother!”  that  were  to  be  so  often  rep)eated  in  the  the  air,  something  subtle  and  un- 

But  whatever  the  cause  may  have  histoiy-  of  the  ravitaillement  of  Belgium,  known,  a  strange  and  intolerable  at- 

been,  the  authorities  were  difficult,  even  The  personages  were  always  the  same;  mosphere,  like  a  diffused  odor,  the  odor 
those  who  desired  to  be  otherwise.  We  Mr.  Hoover  was  present,  of  course,  of  invasion.” 

began  to  encounter  the  phenomenon,  when  he  was  in  Brussels,  and  after  the  As  in  France  in  1870,  so  in  Belgium 
not  new  in  the  world,  of  the  tyranny  C.  R.  B.  had  a  director,  he  made  one  in  1914.  It  was  the  atmosphere,  the 
of  a  phrase.  As  Socialists,  for  instance,  of  the  council.  That  day,  however,  moral  odor  of  invasion,  that  was 
speak  of  “class  consciousness,”  so  the  '  there  was  the  Marquis  of  Villalobar;  hardest  to  bear.  To  those  who  had 
German  officers  spoke  of  “military  Mr.  Solvay,  whose  snowy  hair  and  been  used  all  their  lives  carelessly  to 
necessity.”  We  would  ask  that  some-  beard  framed  the  kindly  face  of  the  breathe  its  air,  liberty,  now  that  it  was 
thing  be  done,  something  that  seemed  humanitarian;  Mr.  Francqui,  with  lost,  became  a  very  real  and  beautiful 
innocent  and  harmless,  but  no,  it  could  his  energ>’,  his  will,  his  executive  force  thing.  It  was  always  galling  and  at 
not  be  done;  and  when  we  asked  why,  and  vigor,  his  black  eyes  flashing  times  maddening,  even  for  us  who 
the  words  “military  necessity”  were  determination  or  sparkling  humorously  were  the  most  privileged  in  the  land,  to 
pronounced;  often  in  one  of  the  civil  in  the  constant  sallies  of  his  wit;  the  have  every  desire,  every' impulse,  every 
departments  they  would  shrug  their  Baron  Lambert,  the  grave  banker  of  right,  obstructed  by  a  verboten.  At 
shoulders  and  say:  “les  militaires  n’en  the  old  house  of  the  Rothschilds,  every  prominent  corner  in  town  there 
veulent  pas,”  and  that  was  an  end  on  it,  scrupulously  elegant  in  attire,  polished  were  brutal  German  sentinels  with  red 
no  use  for  further  discussion;  it  was  as  in  manner,  particular  in  little  things  flags,  great  placards  labeled  “Halte!” 
though  a  prophet  of  old  had  cried:  as  in  big — he  would  never  have  a  letter  and  guns,  with  their  long  bayonets 
“Thus  saith  the  Lord!”  written  on  a  typewriter,  for  instance;  fixed.  Every  one  must  have  Passier- 

The  guarantees  of  the  Pasha  seemed  he  had  them  all  written  out  by  hand  schein  and  Personal  Ausueis,  and  we 

clear  enough,  unless  “messieurs  les  mill-  in  a  script  that  looked  as  though  it  floundered  in  a  morass  of  regulations 
taires”  should  pronounce  the  magic  had  been  from  an  engraved  plate —  that  made  life  an  intolerable  burden, 
formula  “une  necessite  militaire”;  then  and  Mr.  Emanuel  Jenssen,  a  grandson  Much  has  been  written  of  the  cleanli- 
they  would  become  something  else,  by  marriage  of  Mr.  Solvay.  ness  and  order  of  German  cities;  I  have 

We  had  the  guarantees  of  the  Governor-  Mr.  Francqui  read  a  projel  in  which  written  some  of  it  myself;  but  I  should 
General  permitting  the  food  to  enter  had  been  outlined  with  order  and  par-  rather  live  in  a  city  as  dirty  as  some 
and  protecting  it  from  seizure,  but  this  ticularity  the  whole  organization;  first  I  might  name  in  France  or  Italy, 

document  was  as  yet  a  lifeless  thing;  of  the  C.  R.  B.,  with  its  committees  governed  by  a  machine  as  corrupt 

it  had  to  be  vivified  by  construction  and  and  headquarters  in  London,  New  as  some  I  have  heard  of  in  America, 
by  application.  To  render  it  practical  York,  and  Brussels,  its  shipping  st£,tion  composed  of  the  most  renowned  and 
it  implied  the  means  of  communication  at  Rotterdam;  then  of  the  C.  N.,  with  reprehensible  of  our  bosses,  and  have 
and  free  circulation,  in  a  word.  Pas-  its  seat  in  Brussels,  a  sub-committee  liberty  as  one  does  have  it  in  them, 
sierscheine,  for  a  large  number  of  dele-  in  each  province,  etc.,  down  to  the  than  to  dwell  in  one  of  those  cities  of 
gates  of  the  C.  R.  B.,  as  we  soon  came  communes,  and  all  the  vast  system  of  Germany,  with  their  Eingdnge  and 
to  call  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  exchange  for  the  finance  of  the  enter-  Ausgdnge,  clean  and  regulated  to  the 
Belgium.  I  may  as  well  say  now  that  prise,  arranged  by  Mr.  Heineman  and  last  degree,  of  course,  but  wholly 
of  all  the  food  imf>orted  into  Belgium  the  Geheimrat  Kaufmann.  Slowly  and  without  charm,  and  with  the  insti- 
by  the  C.  R.  B.,  during  all  the  time  with  infinite  pains  the  vast  structure  tutional  odor  of  a  penitentiary, 
we  were  there,  the  Germans  never  was  reared,  with  as  many  complications  It  came  on  us  gradually,  a  slow 
seized  a  grain;  the  guarantee  was  and  difficulties,  as  it  seemed  at  the  time,  closing  in  of  the  remorseless  and 
enforced  and  respected.  But  there  as  there  were  at  the  Tower  of  Babel.  inflexible  hand  of  iron.  To  understand 
were  always  ancillary  difficulties;  things  That  the  great  organization,  the  one  it  one  must  understand  the  Belgian 
were  done,  but  seldom  done  graciously,  constructive  organization  left  in  the  cities,  full  of  civic  pride  and  civic 
or  in  that  grand  manner.  If  they  did  world,  was  got  into  such  perfect  and  virtue,  and  after  due  reflection  I 
justice  they  did  it  as  though  they  were  efficient  order  at  last,  was  due  to  the  should  say  that  they  are  the  best-go\'- 
granting  a  favor,  and  if  they  granted  union  of  such  efficient  minds  and  wills  erned  cities  anywhere  in  this  world 
the  favor  they  did  it  w’ith  a  gesture  as  those  of  Emile  Francqui  and  Herbert  precisely  because  they  govern  them- 
that  absolved  the  recipient  of  gratitude.  C.  Hoover,  though  each  of  the  others  selves,  and  what  is  more,  because  they 
Our  right  to  circulate,  for  instance,  contributed  his  share  of  real  ability,  have  a  pride  in  themselves,  a  conscious, 

to  come  and  go,  was  not  disputed,  of  patience,  of  good  will,  and  of  a  collective,  communal,  civic  pride.  To 

was  indeed  admitted,  but  it  seemed  desire  to  serve  humanity.  And  it  was  understand  it,  too,  one  must  take  into 
to  be  impossible  to  procure  Pas-  worth  all  it  cost  of  pain  and  effort  account  the  Belgian  love  of  democracy, 

sierscheine  which  when  shown  to  stolid  when  one  evening  a  telegram  came  the  Belgian  love  of  liberty.  The  King 
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is  not  King  of  Belgium,  he  is  King  of 
the  Belgians — Roi  des  Beiges — there  is 
a  vast  difference.  This  love  of  liberty 
was  developed  in  the  democratic  school 
of  the  commune;  it  was  the  commune 
again  resisting  at  Liege,  at  Dixmude 
and  the  Yser. 

Each  of  the  cities  of  Belgium  has  its 
marked  personal¬ 
ity,  its  distinct  in¬ 
dividuality;  each 
has  its  peculiar 
charm,  almost  its 
own  customs. 

Bruges,  Ghent, 

Antwerp,  Brussels, 

Liege,  all  lovely, 
full  of  poetry  and 
romance,  yet  all 
different,  as  sisters 
in  one  family  are 
different.  These 
old  cities  are  ver>’ 
proud;  they  are 
proud  of  their  his¬ 
tory,  proud  of 
their  beautiful  city 
halls  and  public 
monuments;  they 
are  proud  of  their 
bourgmestre  if  he 
looks  well  in  the 
red  scarf,  and  they 
are  proud  of  their 
liberty,  and  fierce 
in  their  indepen¬ 
dence.  Attacked 
from  the  outside, 
they  all  stand  to¬ 
gether  —  Catholic, 

Liberal,  Socialist, 

Fleming  and  Wal¬ 
loon.  The  cities 
are  scrupulously 
clean  —  cleanliness 
indeed  is  a  Belgian 
trait;  and  there 
is  an  ordinance  or 
by-law  in  Brussels 
which  forbids  peo¬ 
ple  to  wash  their 
sidewalks  or  the 
fronts  of  their 
houses  after  ten 
o’clock  in  the 
morning;  other¬ 
wise  the  splash¬ 
ing  and  mopping 
would  go  on  all  the 
time. 

The  Germans  sought  to  introduce 
German  ways  and  German  regula¬ 
tions,  tried  to  make  them  over,  and 
to  make  over  the  people  in  them.  The 
way  to  do  this,  they  thought,  was  to 
issue  orders  and  to  publish  them  in 
I)lacard.s  on  the  city  walls,  or  to  give 
paternal  counsel,  like  that  advice  of 
the  Pasha  to  the  p>eople  to  save  their 
money  and  to  put  it  in  the  savings- 
bank  where,  he  said,  it  would  be 
respected;  the  advice  was  given  at 
the  very  moment  when  levies  were 
being  imposed  on  all  the  cities  and 


provinces  throughout  the  country. 

Not  a  day  passed  without  a  hew  and 
vexing  regulation.  In  the  affiche  posted 
on  the  sixth  of  November  there  was  a 
notice  which,  by  way  of  proving  the 
paternal  interest  of  the  Government  in 
the  people,  said  that  the  German  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  done  all  it  could  to  get 
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Desire  James,  Cardinal  Mercier,  Archbishop  of  Malines. 

That  great  prince  of  the  church,  the  power  and  clarity  of  whose  intellect,  like  the  rigid 
austerity  of  his  almost  monastic  life,  recalled  the  early  fathers  of  Christianity. 


food  and  fuel  for  the  Belgians,  urging 
the  people  to.  return  to  their  usual 
employment.,  and  advised  the  com¬ 
munal  authorities  not  to  give  money 
to  anybody  who  would  not  work,  and, 
in  the  third  place,  announced  that  on 
and  after  the  eighth  of  November  the 
affairs  of  life  would  be  regulated  by 
normal  time,  that  is,  of  course,  German 
time,  fifty-six  minutes  earlier  than 
Belgian  time,  which  was  Greenwich 
or  English  and  prevailed  all  over  the 
west  of  Europe. 

The  public  clocks  were  duly  ad¬ 


vanced,  but  nobody  in  Brussels  paid 
the  slightest  attention;  every  one  con¬ 
tinued  to  regulate  by  Vheure  beige 
such  affairs  of  life  as  were  left  to  him. 
Turning  into  the  Place  de  la  Mon- 
naie  from  the  Rue  des  Friperies  one 
afternoon  I  saw  two  w’omen  stop; 
one  asked  the  hour  and  the  other, 
glancing  up  at  the 
clock  which 
marked  seven 
o’clock,  said  in¬ 
stantly,  “It’s  six 
o’clock.”  It  was 
like  that  every¬ 
where,  though  for 
us  at  the  Legations 
there  was  a  com¬ 
plication;  when  we 
had  an  appoint¬ 
ment  with  a  Bel¬ 
gian  we  had  to  re¬ 
member  B  elgian 
time,  and  in  sp)eak- 
ing  to  a  Belgian 
one  must  remem¬ 
ber  not  to  refer  to 
Vheure  allemande. 
The  fact  gave  rise 
to  a  new  example 
of  la  zwanze  Brux- 
eUoise: 

“The  Kaiser  says 
‘they  must  ad¬ 
vance  on  Paris,’ 
but  they  don’t  ad¬ 
vance;  then,  ‘they 
must  advance  on 
Calais,’  but  they 
don’t  advance; 
then,  ‘they  must 
advance  on  Cra¬ 
cow,’  but  they 
don’t  advance 
there  either;  then 
he  says  ‘we  must 
advance  the  Brus¬ 
sels  clocks  one 
hour.’  ” 

LI 

'  I 'HE  fifteenth  of 
November  i  s 
the  jour  de  fete  of 
Albert  I,  King  of 
the  Belgians,  and 
it  had  a  poignant 
significance  for  his 
people  in  that 
tragic  year  of  1914.  The  news  of  the 
horror  of  Roulers  had  just  come  to 
town,  another  Louvain  in  the  fury  of 
its  vengeance  on  the  civil  population, 
because  the  Belgian  army  had  again 
blocked  the  path  of  German  imperial¬ 
ism.  The  King — down  there  on  the 
battle-line  in  the  far  comer  of  the  land, 
fighting  with  his  men  behind  the  Yser, 
whose  yellow  waters  had  flooded  west¬ 
ern  Flanders,  older,  as  Amo  Dosch, 
who  had  seen  his  Majesty  at  Fumes, 
could  describe  him  to  us,  mustache 
grown  long,  a  fixed  sadness  in  his  face 
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and  a  steady  flame  in  his  eye,  somehow 
like  a  viking;  and  the  little  Queen, 
quite  simple,  going  about  on  errands  of 
mercy,  a  romantic  picture — was  never 
so  near  to  the  hearts  of  his  people. 
And  Brussels  was  arranging  a  demon¬ 
stration.  The  people  wished  it  to 
assume  the  solemn  form  of  a  high  mass 
at  Ste.  Gudule,  and  the  word  was 
whispered  about;  every  one  was  going. 

But  the  Germans  got  wind  of  that, 
as  of  eveiy'thing,  and  forbade  it,  and 
there  was  no  high  mass.  So  every  one 
went,  instead,  to  low  mass,  an  enormous 
crowd  that  trooped  in  out  of  the  rain 
mixed  wdth  snow  that  was  falling, 
to  fill  the  old  gray  church  and  stand 
in  silent  masses  in  the  aisles  while  the 
low  mass  was  said,  and  then  at  the  end 
to  shout  the  passionate: 

“Fii'C  le  Roil  Vive  la  BelgiqueV’ 

A  T  THE  church  of  St.  Boniface  a 
Belgian  flag  was  displayed  and  a 
German  soldier  tore  it  down.  The 
livre  d'or  at  the  house  of  the  Grand 
Marechal,  in  which  people  were  to 
sign  for  the  King,  was  seized  by  the 
German  police.  Two  boys  who  shouted 
“The  le  Roi!”  were  arrested  and,  since 
nothing  was  too  insignificant  to  pass 
unnoticed,  the  little  son  of  the  Countess 
de  Buissaret  was  arrested  for  making 
goose-steps  in  the  street  while  a  squad 
of  German  soldiers  was  passing.  The 
Countess  was  an  American  and  it 
required  a  week  of  effort  to  have  the 
lad  released  from  the  Kommandantur. 
And  I  heard  of  a  man  who  was  arrested 
“for  having  looked  at  a  German  lady 
with  insolence  on  the  street.” 

Some  one  was  always  being  arrested. 
The  Polizei  in  their  helmets  and  boots, 
with  their  brassards  and  long  bayonets, 
arrested  high  and  low,  from  the  wife 
of  the  Grand  Marechal  of  the  Court 
down  to  the  man,  slinking  by  in  the 
twilight,  who  offered  me  the  Times 
for  sale.  The  oldest  and  proudest 
names  in  Belgium  were  on  the  roll  of 
patriots. 

The  Germans  began,  too,  the  seizure 
of  property,  not  only  public  but  private. 
They  closed  the  gates  of  the  lovely 
Parc,  designed  by  Zinner  in  1774,  with 
its  lofty  trees,  its  pleasant  alleys,  its 
fountains  and  statues,  where  Brussels 
loved  to  loiter  and  listen  to  the  music, 
and  where  the  children  played.  It 
was  all  changed!  In  the  square  reserved 
for  children,  officers  exercised  their 
horses.  Already  in  the  villages  and 
suburbs  they  were  seizing  bronze  and 
copper — even  the  door-knobs  and 
kitchen  utensils. 

The  Directors  of  the  Banque  Na- 
tionale  were  subjected  to  the  first  of  a 
long  series  of  vexations,  in  revenge  for 
the  action  of  the  bank  in  removing  all 
of  its  treasur\’  to  Antwerp  and  thence 
to  England.  Then  the  Germans  began 
to  arrest  those  members  of  the  Garde 
Civique  w'ho  had  considered  it  a  point  of 
Datriotism  not  to  reoort  to  the  \fpl- 


deamt  in  obedience  to  the  German 
order. 

There  was  trouble  about  our  courier 
from  Holland,  who  was  always  being 
arrested  or  stopped  and  searched  by 
the  mililaires;  there  was  trouble  about 
the  post;  the  Germans  were  opposed 
to  our  carrj’ing  letters  for  any  one  but 
them;  and  when  the  mililaires  heard 
that  a  Belgian  had  sent  word  to  a 
friend  in  Holland  to  send  his  letters  in 
care  of  the  American  Legation,  they 
thought  that  was  conclusive  evidence 
that  we  were  receiving  and  delivering 
and  dispatching  letters.  We  finally 
arranged  the  affair  of  the  post  satis¬ 
factorily,  the  courier  going  into  Holland 
in  a  motor  with  a  German  soldier  on 
the  box,  carr>’ing  the  pouches  of  the 
Spanish,  Dutch,  and  American  Lega¬ 
tions,  and  though  the  service  w'as  now 
and  then  interrupted,  as  a  militar\' 
necessity,  the  Germans  alw'ays  scrupu¬ 
lously  respected  the  seals  on  our 
pouches.  It  w'as  hard  to  refuse  the 
poor  folks  who  wished  to  send  letters 
to  their  friends  and  relatives  outside, 
but  having  given  my  word  not  to  for¬ 
ward  any  letters  the  constant  refusals 
became  one  of  the  hard  tasks  of  each 
day.  They  could  see  no  reason  why 
one  should  keep  one’s  word  when  it 
had  been  given  to  a  German,  which 
shows  what  example  will  do. 

But  all  these  troubles  faded  into 
nothing  one  night  late  in  November 
when  a  message  came  from  Washington 
in  these  words: 

“Your  dispatch  of  September  26, 
1914,  referring  to  conditions  in  Brussels 
since  its  occupation  by  the  Germans, 
has  been  received  and  read  by  the 
Dejjartment  with  much  interest.  The 
Department  informs  you  that  the 
patriotic  and  efficient  way  in  which  the 
numerous  difficulties,  that  have  arisen 
during  the  past  few  months  in  Belgium, 
have  been  met  is  appreciated.” 

LII 

/^NE  afternoon  the  Marquis  of  Villa- 
lobar,  whose  pretty  red  and  yellow 
flag,  with  the  royal  arms  of  Spain, 
fluttered  so  gaily  alx)Ut  Brussels  on  its 
various  errands,  came  in  with  an  im¬ 
portant  gazette.  Von  der  Goltz  had 
gone  to  Constantinople  and  was  to  be 
superseded.  It  was  a  surprise  because 
for  days  Turkish  princes  had  been  in 
Brussels  and  there  had  been  wonderful 
dinners  and  fetes  in  the  dining-halls 
of  the  Belgian  Ministries,  where  the 
Pasha  spoke  Turkish  with  the  best  of 
them.  General  von  Luttwitz  had  gone 
too.  It  was  always  that  way;  w'e  had 
no  sooner  got  used  to  von  Jarotsky 
than  he  left,  and  now  that  we  knew 
von  Liittwitz  he  was  going.  Baron 
Freys  was  going  too,  and  we  regretted 
that;  he  had  made  things  so  much 
easier.  But  the  Pasha  departed  un¬ 
wept  of  all,  I  fear,  without  even  sym- 
nathv  for  the  w'ound  he  had  received 


in  the  cheek  while  at  his  fav'orite  sport 
of  watching  battles  in  Flanders,  and 
his  successor,  Baron  von  Bissing,  duly 
arrived. 

A  few  days  later  then  we  went  up 
the  grand  staircase  of  the  Minislere 
des  A  rls  in  the  Rue  de  la  Loi,  the  Marquis 
of  Villalobar,  Mr.  v’an  Villenhoven 
and  I,  and,  by  the  Baron  von  der 
Lancken,  were  presented  to  the  new 
Governor-General  in  Belgium,  a  man 
whose  name,  justly  or  unjustly,  was 
destined  to  stand  forth  to  the  world 
as  a  symbol  of  one  of  the  darkest, 
cruelest,  and  most  sinister  pages  of  its 
miserable  history’. 

General  Baron  von  Bissing,  standing 
there  in  the  lofty  salon  of  the  residence 
of  the  Belgian  Minister  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences,  in  the  early  twilight  of  that 
short  December  afternoon,  was  a  man 
over  seventy  years  of  age,  old  and  thin, 
with  thick  graying  black  hair  brushed 
straight  back  from  his  forehead  and 
plastered  down  as  w-ith  water  or  with 
oil  on  the  curiously  shaped  head  that 
was  so  straight  and  sheer  behind.  His 
face  was  hard  and  its  leathern  skin, 
wrinkled  and  old  and  weather-beaten, 
was  remorselessly  shaved  as  to  chin 
and  throat  and  high  lean  cheeks,  leav¬ 
ing  the  thick  heavy’  mustache  of  a 
Prussian  Reiter  to  hide  somewhat  the 
thin  lips  of  the  stern  mouth  and  then 
flow  on,  growing  across  his  checks  to 
bristle  up  fiercely  by  his  ears. 

He  W’as  scrupulously  clean,  one  might 
almost  say  scrubbed.  One  might  al¬ 
most  imagine  him  smelling  of  soap  like 
an  old  sergeant-major  in  a  regiment  of 
guards.  His  brow  was  high  and  wide 
and  the  lean  face  tapered  to  the  wedge 
of  a  very  firm  jaw;  the  visage  of  an  old 
Prussian  dragoon  of  the  school  and 
mentality  of  Bismarck.  But  out  of  it 
there  gleamed  a  pair  of  piercing  dark 
ey’es  that  seemed  black  until  one  saw 
that  they  were  blue;  they’  were  keen, 
shrewd  eyes,  not  w’holly  unkind.  He 
w’ore,  ceremoniously’,  a  great  heavy 
saber  that  clanked  against  his  thin  legs 
as  he  walked  stiffly  into  the  salon  until 
its  hilt  was  grasped,  as  though  by  an 
habitual  gesture,  in  the  aged  hand. 

He  had  on  a  well-w’orn  uniform  of 
field  gray;  his  thin  legs,  on  w’hich  he 
walked  so  slowly  and  so  stiffly,  as  with 
automatic  movements,  were  encased 
in  tight  gray  trousers,  caught  w’ith 
straps  below’  the  long,  soft-pointed 
boots  that  were  furnished  with  great 
silver  spurs.  His  tunic  was  light,  too, 
and  short,  and  its  shabbiness  was 
somehow  accentuated  by  the  Iron 
Cross  of  the  first  class  that  he  wore, 
and  by  the  blue  enameled  star  of  the 
order  of — something;  Villalobar  knew 
and  told  me  afterwards,  but  I  made 
no  note  of  it  in  my  journal,  and  I 
have  forgotten  it  now.  It  was,  I  re¬ 
member,  fastened  by  a  ribbon  like  a 
cravat  about  his  collar  and  dangled 
heavily  out  at  his  w’rinkled  old  throat. 

{Continued  on  page  79) 
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Xracy  Rick  ardson 
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I’VE  had  to  know  this  young  man  his  home  town 
seven  years  before  being  able  to  and  had  started 
write  about  him.  But  now  is  the  out  to  see  the 
time.  I’ve  quit  w'aiting  for  him  world.  He  got  off 
to  add  a  finishing-touch  to  his  a  ship  at  Blue- 
career.  He  probably  never  will.  fields,  Nicaragua, 

He  would  live  in  a  cheap  hall  bed-  one  summer  day 
room  in  New  Orleans,  on  free  lunches,  and  went  up  to 
for  a  month  at  a  time;  he  would  haunt  the  hotel  to  wash 
the  dingy  rooms  in  which  the  South  up.  His  baggage 
American  revolutionary  jaunts  laid  was  put  off  the 
their  plots,  looking  for  a  job.  He  ship  onto  the  pier, 
would  travel  in  a  dirty  little  boat,  land  \  brown  dock- 
in  a  malaria-infested  p>ort,  get  into  a  hand,  in  one  sec- 


cheap,  cotton  uniform  and  march  for  ond  of  bonehead-  Tracy  Richardson, 

days  with  brown,  South  .\merican  edness,  made  a 

comrades  across  desert  sands  or  through  simple  mistake  that  fixed  Richardson’s  death  out  before  you,  is  an  experience 
poisonous  forests,  if  he  knew  that,  at  whole  career  for  him.  This  minister  of  to  stir  red  blood.  Then  and  there,  the 
the  end  of  it  all,  there  would  be  for  him  Fate  took  Tracy’s  trunk  and  put  it  on  a  machine  gun  put  its  brand  on  the  Mis- 
just  ten  little  minutes  of  sitting  on  the  l)oat  that  was  starting  back  for  the  souri  boy,  for  life.  He  fought  in  a 
leather  saddle  of  a  machine  gun  and  United  States.  Most  of  Tracy’s  money  dozen  battles  that  summer,  always  try- 
turning  its  deviltry  loose  in  a  life  and  and  all  of  his  clothes,  except  those  he  ing  to  get  into  the  machine-gun  corps, 
death  fight.  wore  were  in  that  trunk.  At  last  he  had  h's  wish.  On  the  plateau 

Men,  sometimes,  become  horse  lov’-  Broke  in  Nicaragua;  that  was  his  of  Alta  Grande,  attacking  the  city  of 
ers,  and  ruin  themselves  thereby,  fix.  Two  mysterious  strangers,  who  Granada,  Richardson,  behind  a  ma- 
Others  give  their  lives  up  to  their  love  of  had  been  on  the  boat  with  him,  heard  chine  gun,  had  his  first  taste  of  blood, 
automobiles.  .  Still  others  sacrifice  all  of  his  plight.  They  offered  him  a  job  The  revolutionists  won.  Richard- 
to  airplanes,  or  whisky  or  fine  food,  or  in  a  revolutionary  army  that  was  being  son,  with  fifteen  hundred  dollars  in 
old  books,  or  art.  Tracy  Richardson,  formed  to  oust  Zelaya  from  the  presi-  wages,  tried  to  live  the  life  of  a  man- 
areal  live  young  American,  from  Lamar,  dency.  Tracy,  up  to  that  time,  had  about-town  in  Bluefields.  But,  day  by 
Missouri,  is  a  victim  of  his  love  for  the  never  fired  even  a  shotgun.  But,  within  day,  he  could  talk  and  think  only  of 
machine  gun.  It  is  an  unfortunate  three  w'eeks,  in  a  Nicaraguan  jungle,  he  fighting;  and,  at  night,  the  clatter  of 
hobby.  You  can  play  with  horses,  was  in  his  first  battle.  And,  in  that  trotting  horses  on  the  stone  streets 
books,  food,  and  even  whisky,  without  battle,  a  rickety  old  machine  gun,  rep>-  sound^  like  machine-gun  fire, 
necessarily  killing  anybody,  even  your-  resentative  of  all  the  machine  guns  in  .Another  war,  somewhere;  any  kind 
self.  It’s  different  with  machine  guns,  the  world,  put  the  spell  of  its  tribe  upon  of  a  war,  just  so  long  as  machine  guns 
They  are  made  to  kill,  as  horses  are  him.  were  in  it;  this  became  the  desire  of  his 

made  to  run.  And  so,  if  you  are  a  He  saw  one  man,  single-handed,  life.  He  talked  thus  to  other  Ameri- 
machine-gun  lover,  you  have  to  tramp  with  its  aid  turn  back  scores  of  men.  cans  who  had  been  with  him  in  the 
around  the  earth  hunting  battles.  The  Its  sound  fascinated  him.  Its  ix)wer  battle-line;  he  found  that  they,  too, 
excuse  of  Tracy’s  friends — and  they  charmed  him.  To  have  the  strength  were  unhappy  and  restless,  with  an 
number  ever>’  American  correspondent  of  three  hundred  men  lodged  under  the  urge  that  money  could  not  satisfy, 
of  recent  years  who  has  covered  a  South  tiniest  pressure  of  your  index  finger;  tor  “Let’s  go  back  to  New  Orleans,”  said 
American  revolution — the  excuse  of  see  bigger  and  stronger  men  than  your-  one  of  the  old-time  soldiers  of  fortune 
Tracy’s  friends  is  that  we  do  not  select  self,  desperate  in  the  excitement  of  one  day.  “There’s  always  a  revolu- 
our  hobbies;  they  select  us.  battle,  falling  wounded,  helpless  and  tion  hatching  there.”  And  so  Tracy 

The  machine  gun  picked  onto  harmless,  while  you,  with  a  coolness  on  in  the  Louisiana  city,  was  introduced 
Richardson  seven  years  ago,  when  he  which  your  very  life  and  the  success  of  a  to  the  nests  of  revolution  and,  while  his 
was  twenty-one;  it  has  had  him  its  battle  may  depend,  sit  on  a  leather  money  faded  away,  watched  the  hatch- 
helpless  victim  ever  since.  Richard-  bicycle  seat  and,  by  the  aim  of  a  ing  of  plots  against  South  American 
son  had  saved  up  five  hundred  dollars  in  squinted  eye,  sweep  a  long  finger  of  rulers.  At  last  a  revolution  in  Hon- 
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the  Ludlow  valley.  In  all  our  tents 
there  were  rifles,  with  ammunition 
aplenty;  in  the  hills  were  the  enemy 
searchlights  that  swept  over  our  can¬ 
vas  homes  during  the  night,  and  the 
enemy  machine  guns  that  barked, 
now  and  then,  at  shadows  which  had 
been  mistaken  by  nervous  mine  guards 
for  striking  dynamiters.  And  we  looked 
with  awe  upon  the  inhuman,  armored 
automobiles  that  dashed  along  the  roads 
with  machine-gun  barrels  sticking  from 
their  sides  and,  from  time  to  time, 
spat  death  on  bands  of  marching  min¬ 
ers.  I  found  out  later  that,  squinting 
at  our  camp,  through  the  slits  in 
the  steel  sides  of  an  armored  car, 
Tracy  Richardson,  more  than  once,  had 
glimpsed  our  camp.  The  lure  of  the 
machine  gun  had  drawn  him  to  Lud¬ 
low. 

“I  never  tried  to  weigh  both  sides  in 
the  scales  to  see  who  was  right,”  Tracy 
A  picture  of  Richardson  taken  in  company  with  the  Mexican  handit,  told  me  in  one  of  his  long  talks  one  day. 

^^aximo  Gastilha,  and  others.  I  took  the  one  that  seemed  to  me  to  be 

right,  at  the  time;  and  the  one  that  was 
•  ,  ,  ,  j  j  1.  L  apt  to  win.” 

duras  came  to  a  head.  Tracy  was  sent  He  knew  he  was  wounded,  but  then  Ludlow  work  was  too  un- 

there  as  a  machine-gun  expert.  was  not  the  time  to  worr>'  about  it.  manly  for  Tracy.  “I  didn’t  mind 

I  can  not  tell  about  all  the  battles  “What’s  the  matter  with  your  back?”  working  for  the  mine  owners  ”  he  said 
that  Richardson  has  seen.  I’ve  heard  asked  one  of  the  machine-gun  crew,  “jygj-  j^g  jy^g  ^g  ^  sight, 

the  stories  in  his  own  slow,  Missouri  “It’s  all  covered  with  blood.”  but  when  I  saw  the  women  and  children 

drawl.  Even  with  his  best  friends  he  “I  knew  right  then,”  Tracy  told  me  m  those  camps,  and  knew  that  any  day 
is  bashful  and  vou’ve  got  to  smoke  vour  afterward,  “that  I  had  an  in-and-out  might  exnect  orders  to  fire  on  them 
pipeorctgarel  inalalywayandlook  hole  in  me,  through  the  lungs  and  ‘o  Ore  on  them, 

bored  and  make  believe  you  don’t  think  shoulders,  and  if  I’d  stopped  firing  we’d  Next,  Mexico  City,  in  1914.  Tracy 
his  stor>-  is  any  great  shakes  of  a  yarn  in  have  all  been  done  for,  so  I  had  to  keep  came  there  to  get  a  job  behind  a  ma- 
order  to  keep  him  going.  The  minute  on.  You  know  a  machine  gun  keeps  chine  gun,  from  Huerta.  But  Huerta’s 
you  show  any  signs  of  great  interest  or  jumping  and  pounding  up  against  your  cause  was  waning,  and  his  funds  were 
appreciation  of  extraordinariness  he  shoulder,  and  my  wound  was  right  moreover  he  did  not  trust  Ameri- 
shuts  up.  He  is  still,  at  heart,  only  a  where  the  gun  was  churning  my  hurt.  cans.  In  a  gambling-house  one  night, 
Missouri  farmer  boy.  Another  fellow  tied  an  old  shirt,  rolled  m  Mexico  City,  Tracy,  who  never 

Next  came  the  Orosco  revolution  into  a  pad,  round  the  wound  in  my  back  gambled  himself,  stepped' up  to  a  New 
against  Madero.  The  newspaper  cor-  and  I  just  naturally  had  to  sit  there  and  York  newspaper  man  who  was  having  a 
respondents  at  El  Paso  noted,  without  keep  on  firing,  to  save  my  life.”  phenomenal  run  of  luck  at  roulette,  and 

interest,  the  blue-eyed,  gentle-faced  That  night,  with  the  battle  won,  handed  him  a  five-peso  note, 
young  Missourian  who  hung  about  the  Tracy  slept  on  the  ground  under  a  tree,  “Play  this  on  the  next  number  for 
hotel  lobbies.  His  clothes  weren’t  any  after  one  of  his  comrades  had  washed  me,”  he  requested, 
too  new;  he  didn’t  drink  or  smoke  or  both  openings  with  burning  iodin.  The  newspaper  man  played,  and  lost, 
tell  stories;  and,  ever\'  evening,  he  left  The  next  day  he  rode  six  miles  on  a  None  of  us  knew  that  it  was  Richard- 
the  hotel  lobbies  and  found  his  way  to  mule,  to  a  little  town,  w^here  he  pur-  son’s  last  cent;  he  wasn’t  the  kind  to 
his  cheap  boarding-house.  He  didn’t  chased  peroxide  of  hydrogen  and  cot-  speak  of  things  like  that  to  his  friends, 
look  as  if  he  had  a  single  story  in  him  ton.  wdth  which  he  soaked  his  wounds.  Within  a  few  minutes  he  went  out  of  the 
and  he  was  chock  full  of  them.  Then  like  a  hurt  animal,  he  crept  into  a  place  and  none  of  us  saw  him  again  for 

Then  we  heard  that  he  had  gone  into  little  Mexican  hotel,  and  for  two  weeks  several  weeks-.  He  lost  himself  from 
the  mountains  alone  to  find  Orosco’s  kept  to  a  ding}-  bed,  sleeping,  eating  our  view  somewhere  in  the  big  Mexican 
army  and  join  it.  He  came  back  to  El  what  the  Mexican  family  brought  him,  city,  and  hid  his  poverty. 

Paso,  after  some  weeks,  thin  and  gray-  and  waiting  for  time  and  mother  na-  Then,  on  April  twenty-first,  at  five 
faced.  He  had  nothing  to  tell  us,  he  ture  to  heal  the  injuiy-.  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  came  a  shock 

said.  I  know  now,  after  an  acquain-  “How  did  you  ever  get  well?”  I  once  to  the  Americans  in  the  capital  that 
tance  with  him  that  has  extended  over  asked  him.  none  of  them  will  ever  forget.  The 

several  years,  that  he  didn’t  know  us  “Don’t  know,  exactly,”  he  said.  “I  news  came  over  the  wires  that  Ameri- 
wcll  enough  to  tell  us  things;  he  was  too  got  tired  of  staying  in  bed  and  I  just  can  marines  had  landed  in  Vera  Cruz, 
bashful  to  talk  to  high  and  mighty  city  got  up  and  went  about  my  business,  and  that  desperate  fighting  was  going 
folks.  But  he  hadn’t  been  too  humble  making  believe  to  myself  that  I  was  all  on  in  the  streets  of  the  seaport  town, 
or  too  gentle  to  sit  behind  a  machine  well  again.  And  the  first  thing  I  knew,  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant, 
gun  and,  for  four  hours,  with  the  fate  I  was  w-ell.”  Mobs  began  to  parade  the  streets  of 

of  a  battle  hanging  on  him,  pump  The  next  time  I  crossed  Tracy’s  Mexico  City,  crying  “Death  to  the 
death  into  a  small  army  of  Mexicans  path  I  didn’t  see  him;  I  only  heard  the  Gringoes.”  The  American  club  and 
who  were  try  ing  to  reach  the  heights  noise  he  was  making  w-ith  a  machine  the  .\merican  hotel  were  attacked  by 
which  Tracy  and  his  band  were  holding,  gun  in  the  hills  around  Ludlow,  Colo-  crowds.  Americans  made  their  way 
As  he  sat  in  his  machine-gun  saddle  rado.  The  great  coal  strike  was  on  and  with  their  families,  after  dark,  to  the 
that  afternoon  he  felt  a  burning  sensa-  I  was  living  with  the  striking  miners  American  legation,  where  Nelson 
tion  in  his  chest,  but  he  kept  on  firing,  and  their  families  in  their  tent  city  in  O’Shaughnessy,  the  American  attache, 
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and  his  wife,  received  them  under  the 
somewhat  shaky  protection  of  the 
American  flag. 

And  with  these  Americans,  came 
Tracy  from  his  out-of-the-way  haunts 
of  the  city.  He  knew  that,  in  a  box  in 
the  basement  of  the  legation,  was  a  dis¬ 
mantled  machine  gun  which  had  been 
stored  for  just  such  emergency  as  this. 
A  score  of  American  men,  including  the 
newspapier  correspondents,  unpacked 
two  hundred  rifles  from  their  wooden 
casings,  in  the  basement  of  the  legation 
that  night,  while  others  opened  tin  cans 
of  ammunition  and  placed  supplies  of 
cartridges  at  each  window.  But  our 
hope  was  placed  on  Tracy.  In  a  little 
side  room,  sitting  on  the  cement  floor, 
he  whistled  and  hummed  old  songs,  and 
washed  the  hard,  rust-resisting  oil  from 
the  steel  parts  of  his  machine  gun, 
while  he  was  putting  it  together  and 
getting  it  ready  to  do  the  killing  that 
might  be  in  store  for  the  night.  His 
diffidence  was  gone. 

Telephone  messages  brought  the 
legation  bad  news  from  the  center  of 
the  town.  Mobs  were  starting  for  the 
American  colony.  Each  new  rumor 
flustered  the  crowd  in  the  legation. 
Young  men  would  dash  to  windows 
with  loaded  rifles;  some  of  the  women 
and  children  would  cry  with  fear.  But 
Tracy  only  whistled  and  worked.  He 
knew  what  he  could  trust  his  machine 
gun  to  accomplish;  what  he  could  do 
with  it  to  a  Mexican  mob.  Tracy  was 
the  real  master  of  the  legation  that 
night. 

Soon  we  heard  the  roar  of  a  crowd. 
Thousands  of  Mexicans  approached  the 


Richardson  on  his  first  trip  as  a  fili- 
huster,  Nicaragua. 


legation  singing  and  shouting.  They  did 
not  know  that,  in  every  window,  Ameri¬ 
can  men  were  ready  with  good  rifles; 
and  that,  in  the  yard,  behind  a  ma¬ 
chine  gun  so  placed  that  it  could  sweep 
three  streets,  sat  a  young  man  who  was 
ready,  if  necessaiy',  to  mow  them  down 
with  a  scythe  of  death.  The  Mexicans 
only  made  their  roaring  noises,  shook 
their  lists  at  the  building  and  marched 
piast.  But  Tracy  Richardson  was  the 
one  best  bet  for  the  women  and  children 
in  the  American  legation  that  night. 

.\nd  then  came  Vera  Cruz.  Most 
of  us  reached  it  in  a  British  refugee 
train,  under  the  British  flag.  On  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  as  we  walked 
across  a  gap  of  torn  railroad,  toward 
the  town  where  the  American  troops 
held  forth,  it  was  not  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  that  we  saw  awaiting  us,  but  the 
British  Union  Jack,  held  aloft  by  a 
hundred  British  bluejackets,  who  had 
come  out  from  Vera  Cruz  to  meet  and 
guard  us. 

I  remember  how  Tracy  swore  that 
hot  tropical  afternoon  as  we  trudged 
across  the  gap  toward  the  British  flag. 

“Why  in  hell  do  we  have  to  be  saved 
by  the  British  when  our  own  troops  are 
so  nearJ”  he  drawled.  “What’s  this 
British  flag  doing,  protecting  Americans 
in  North  America?” 

Some  of  us  cheered  for  the  British 
Jackies;  but  Tracy  looked  at  them 
glumly. 

There  was  no  machine-gun  work  for 
Richardson  within  the  American  lines; 
one  can’t  join  the  American  army  on 
the  field  of  battle  as  one  joins  South 
American  revolutionists.  Tracy  spent 
his  time,  in  vain,  around  a  machine- 
gun  emplacement  that  was  built  along 
the  beach  road.  At  last  he  went  to 
General  Funston  and  asked  for  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  “scout.”  You  may  call  it  a 
“spy,”  if  you  please.  There  were 
many  things  that  Funston  wanted  to 
know  about  the  readiness  of  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  to  fight.  For  instance,  where  had 
they  taken  the  locomotives  which  they 


had  removed  in  their  retreat?  There 
was  a  coast-line  railway,  forty  miles 
long,  on  which  they  might  have  moved 
the  engines;  it  was  necessary  for  some 
“scout”  to  view  eveiy’  inch  of  that  rail¬ 
way  and  reach  the  roundhouse  at  its 
very  end.  One  night,  dressed  like  an 
.American  miner  (there  was  no  use  in 
try  ing  to  disguise  himself  as  a  Mexican) 
Tracy  set  out  into  the  jungle  from  the 
.\merican  lines.  In  those  days  the 
Mexicans  were  hanging  and  burning 
.\merican  stragglers.  As  a  life  in¬ 
surance  risk,  Tracy  was  far  below  par; 
but,  as  a  “scout,”  he  was  worth  a 
premium.  Four  days  later,  he  returned 
to  Funston,  sneaking  into  the  American 
lines  at  night,  with  the  news  that  there 
was  not  a  locomotive  on  the  line — infor¬ 
mation  that  caused  Funston  to  begin 
laying  plans  for  advancing. 

For  several  weeks  Richardson  prac¬ 
tically  lived  outside  the  American 
lines,  playing  with  death  in  its  most 
gruesome  form. 

And  then  came  the  war  in  Europe. 
None  of  us  in  Vera  Cruz  or  Mexico  City 
expected  it;  the  news  that  reached  us 
was  meager.  True  enough,  the  British, 
German,  Italian,  French  and  Dutch 
warships  in  the  harbor  of  Vera  Cruz  de¬ 
parted  silently,  one  by  one,  without 
ceremony,  answering  orders  that  were 
whispered  to  them  through  the  air 
from  the  navy  buildings  in  London, 
Berlin,  Paris,  Rome  and  the  Hague. 
When  the  storm  broke,  most  of  us  were 
ordered  to  Europe.  We  hurried  home  on 
transports,  or  crossed  the  gulf  of  Mexico 
to  New  Orleans  or  Galveston  on  oil 
boats,  and  hurried  to  New  York  to  catch 
the  Atlantic  liners  that  would  carry 
us  toward  the  battle-fields  in  Europe. 

The  Strand,  in  London,  nine  months 
later,  was  where  I  next  met  Tracy 
Richardson.  He  was  deathly  thin;  his 
face  was  gray  and  sallow;  his  smile  was 
weak  and  there  were  marks  of  pain  on 
his  face.  He  wore  the  uniform  of  the 
“Princess  Pats,”  of  Canada. 

{Continued  on  page  g6) 
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He  said  to  her.  Oh  and  play,  Celia ! ' 
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The  little  newspaper  in  his 
home  town  put  the  matter 
thus,  “Our  young  fellow- 
citizen,  Louis  Vassard,  has 
returned  from  the  hospital 
to  his  home.  He  received  a  bad  head- 
wound  in  the  battle  of  Verdun  and 
unfortunately  has  lost  his  eyesight.” 

Of  course  the  family  meant  to  keep 
from  him  this  casual  method  of  an¬ 
nouncing  the  end  of  his  world,  as  they 
meant  to  keep  everything  from  the 
newly  blinded  man,  but  he  overheard 
the  item  being  read  aloud  in  the  kitchen, 
and  took  a  savage  pleasure  in  its  curt 
brevity.  He  liked  it  better,  he  told 
himself  disdainfully,  than  the  “sym- 
p>athy”  which  had  surrounded  him 
since  his  return  home.  He  cast  about 
for  an  adjective  hateful  enough,  and 
found  it — “sniveling  sympathy,”  that 
^vas  the  word.  He  rejoiced  in  its  ugli¬ 
ness;  all  his  old  sensitive  responsiveness 
curdled  into  rage. 

The  hospital  had  been  hell,  nothing 
less,  intolerable  physical  agony  con¬ 
stantly  renewed;  and  of  course  home, 
where  he  was  p)etted  and  made  much  of 
and  treated  like  a  sick  child,  home  was 
not  hell;  but  sickened  and  embittered, 
resenting  with  a  silent  ferocity  the 
commiseration  of  those  about  him,  he 
felt  sometimes  that  hell  was  the  better 
place  of  the  two. 

The  most  galling  of  all  his  new 
humiliations  was  that  he  was  never 
allowed  to  be  alone.  His  ears,  sharp>- 
ened  like  all  his  other  senses  by  the  loss 
of  his  sight,  heard  the  silly  whisp)ering 
voices  at  the  door.  “I  can’t  stay  any 
longer,”  whisp)ered  his  aimt,  who,  for 
an  hour,  had  been  stupjefying  him  with 
her  dreary  gabble.  “Come,  it’s  your 
turn,”  and  he  heard  the  dragging  step 
of  his  old  cousin  advancing  with  a 
stifled  sigh  to  do  his  duty  by  their 
martyred  hero.  Or,  it  was  the  light, 
irregular  step  of  his  little  sister,  irri¬ 
tated  at  being  forced  to  do  what  would 
have  been  a  pleasure  if  she  had  been 
left  free. 

He  dared  not  protest  against  this  as 
hotly  as  he  felt,  because,  his  self- 
control  hanging  by  a  thread,  he  knew 
that  if  he  let  himself  go  at  any  pwint, 
he  would  be  lost,  would  be  raving  and 
shrieking  to  be  killed  like  the  man  in 


the  bed  next  him  at  the  hospital.  He 
swallowed  down  his  rage  and  his  hu¬ 
miliation  and  only  said  coldly,  “You 
don’t  need  to  mount  guard  on  me  like 
that,  all  the  time.  I’m  blind,  I  know, 
but  I’m  not  an  imbecile — ^yet!”  He 
shocked  them  by  his  brutal  outspoken 
use  of  the  word,  and  they  drove  him 
frantic  by  beating  about  the  bush 
to  avoid  it,  always  saying  to  others, 
that  he  “had  had  a  bad  head-woimd  and 
his  eyes  were  affected.” 

He  said  once  sternly,  “Why  should 
you  think  I’m  ashamed  to  hear  the 
word?  You  don’t  suppose  it’s  any 
doings  of  mine,  being  blindl” 

But  no  matter  how  bruskly  or 
roughly  he  sp)oke,  he  could  never  anger 
them.  He  felt  often  and  often  that 
if  only  he  could  hurt  them,  startle  them 
into  irritability,  he  would  be  relieved. 
But  they  never  varied  from  the  con¬ 
descending  amiability  one  shows  to 
children  and  sick  people.  He  sickened 
and  shivered  at  the  thought  of  the 
glances  of  pitying  comprehension  with 
which  they  probably  accomp)anied  those 
never- varying  soft  answers. 

And  always  they  stayed  with  him. 
Even  when  for  a  few  moments  they 
pretended  to  go  away  and  leave  him, 
he  heard  the  breathing  and  the  im- 
p)erceptible  stirrings  of  some  one  left 
on  guard.  Or  he  imagined  that  he 
heard  them,  and  scorned  to  gropje  his 
way  to  see.  Instead  he  sat  motionless, 
his  mask  of  pride  grimmer  and  harder 
than  ever. 

Next  after  their  always  being  there, 
he  hated  their  efforts  to  cheer  him  up. 
That  had  been  the  phrase  of  the  doctor 
at  the  hospital,  when  they  went  there 
to  take  him  away,  “Now  he  must  be 
cheered  up.  He  mustn’t  be  left  to 
brood.  He  needs  cheerful  comp>any 
about  him.”  Of  course  there  was  his 
mother — and  he  was  so  young  that  only 
a  few  years  of  intense  growth  separ¬ 
ated  him  from  the  time  when  he  ran 
to  her  for  consolation.  Certainly  his 
mother  could  not  be  accused  of  at¬ 
tempting  too  much  to  cheer  him  up, 
the  pxK)r  mother  who,  try  as  she  might, 
had  not  yet  mastered  herself  20  that 
she  could  command  her  voice  when  she 
looked  into  the  tragic  sightless  face  of 
her  son.  Himself  pxjised  on  the  brink 


of  hysteria,  he  dreaded  more  than  any¬ 
thing  in  the  world  the  sound  of  that 
break  in  his  mother’s  voice.  Oh,  yes, 
he  realized  it  perfectly,  it  was  not  their 
fault,  it  was  not  that  they  did  the 
wrong  things,  it  was  only  that  he  hated 
everv’thing  they  did — if  they  sp)oke 
cheerfully  or  wept,  were  silent  or 
laughed.  He  was  like  a  man  all  one 
raw  sore,  to  whom  every  touch  is 
torture. 

He  often  woke  up  in  the  morning 
feeling  that  he  could  not  go  on  another 
day,  that  he  cotdd  not.  Ever>'  one 
about  him  commented  on  his  remark¬ 
able  quiet.  “He  never  complains,  he 
talks  about  all  kinds  of  things,  he  has 
the  newsp>ap)er  read  to  him  every  morn¬ 
ing,”  they  repxjrted  to  visitors.  They 
did  not  see  the  sweat  on  his  forehead 
as  he  listened. 

/^NE  day  they  had  taken  him  out-of- 
doors,  on  the  bench  at  the  end  of 
the  garden.  It  was  his  little  sister’s 
turn  to  “be  with  p)oor  Louis,”  the  little 
sister  who  would  have  been  so  uncon¬ 
sciously  droU  and  diverting  if  she  could 
have  been  natural.  He  said  to  her, 
“Oh,  go  and  play,  Celia!  Why  don’t 
you  bring  your  hoop  out  here?  Or 
your  jumping-rop)e?” 

But  the  conscientious,  sensitive  child, 
drugged  by  the  fumes  of  self-sacrifice 
which  filled  the  house,  was  incap>able  of 
being  herself.  She  sat  on  the  bench 
beside  her  big  brother,  holding  his  hand, 
talking  affectedly,  with  an  artificial  vi¬ 
vacity,  in  as  close  an  imitation  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  her  elders.  The  man  to  whom 
she  chattered,  winced,  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  fell  into  a  morose  silence. 

But  Celia,  after  all,  was  only  eight 
years  old,  and  at  that  age,  honest 
human  nature  is  hard  to  stifle.  Ov'er 
across  the  road  in  the  meadow  was 
Jacques  with  his  new  net,  hunting 
butterflies.  And — she  stood  on  tiptoe 
to  see — ^yes,  he  seemed  to  have  caught — 
could  it  be  that  blue-and-black  variety 
they  hadn’t  yet  found?  She  darted 
away,  ran  back,  caught  her  brother’s 
hand,  “Louis,  just  a  minute!  I  won’t 
be  gone  but  just  a  minute!”  she  cried, 
and  was  off,  her  little  feet  pattering 
down  the  piath  to  the  road. 

Why,  he  was  alone!  It  was  the  very 
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first  time  since —  He  did  not  finish  the 
sentence,  shrinking  away  in  terror 
from  the  word,  now  that  there  was  no 
need  for  bravado. 

He  stood  up  w’ildly.  He  must  get 
away  at  once,  to  find  some  hidden  spot, 
to  be  more  and  yet  more  alone.  He 
knew  that  from  the  house  they  could 
not  see  the  bench — oh,  he  knew  every 
inch  of  the  ground  around  the  house 
from  having  played  all  over  it  from  his 
childhood.  He  knew  too  that  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hedge  there  was  an 
ojjen  field  with  a  big  clump  of  chestnut- 
trees,  further  along,  opposite  the  hole 
in  the  hedge  where  you  could  scramble 
through. 

He  started  down  the  path.  It  was 
the  first  time  he  had  taken  a  step  with¬ 
out  having  some  one  rush  to  lead  him. 
His  heart  beat  fast. 

He  followed  the  path,  feeling  his  way 
with  his  cane.  There  was  the  hole' 
in  the  hedge.  Somehow,  he  was 
through,  and  walking  on  sod,  soft 
under  his  feet;  no,  something  round 
and  hard  was  there.  He  fumbled, 
picked  it  up;  a  chestnut.  He  must  be 
near  the  clump  of  trees.  Alone,  he 
had  found  the  way! 

He  turned  to  the  left.  In  the  old 
days  there  was  a  little  hollow  where 
the  brook  ran,  a  little  hollow  all  thickly 
overgrown  with  ferns  just  large  enough 
to  hide  a  boy  who  was  playing  robbers. 
If  he  could  only  find  that  place  and  lie 


down  in  the  ferns  again!  Scorning 
to  put  out  his  hands  to  grope,  he 
stepped  forward  slow'ly  into  the  black 
infinity  about  him.  After  a  few  steps, 
something  brushed  lightly  against  his 
hanging  hand.  He  stooped  and  felt 
in  his  fingers  the  lace-like  grace  of  a  fern- 
stalk.  The  sensation  brought  back 
to  him  with  shocking  vividness  all  his 
boyhood,  sunflooded,  gone  forever. 

He  flung  himself  down  in  the  midst 
of  the  ferns,  the  breaking-point  come 
at  last,  beating  his  forehead  on  the 
ground.  It  was  the  first  time  that  he 
could  throw  aside  the  racking  burden 
of  his  stoicism.  At  last  he  was  alone, 
entirely  alone  in  the  abyss  where  hence¬ 
forth  he  was  to  pass  his  days  and 
nights.  Dreadful  tears  ran  down  from 
his  blind  eyes  upon  the  ferns.  He  was 
alone  at  last;  he  could  weep.  At  last 
this  was  not  rage;  this  v.’?.s  black,  black 


they  were  shed,  the  tears,  the 
great  scalding  flood  of  them  had 
fallen.  The  man  lay  on  his  face  in  the 
ferns  like  a  dead  body  on  a  battle-field, 
broken,  drained  dry  of  everything,  of 
strength,  of  stoicism,  of  suffering,  even 
of  bitterness.  For  the  moment  there 
was  nothing  left — nothing  but  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  being  alone,  empty  and 
alone  in  the  blackness. 

And  yet  was  he  alone,  quite  alone? 
Something  in  the  black  gulf  stirred  and 


made  a  rustle  of  leaves  high  over  his 
head.  The  little  sound  came  clear 
to  his  ears.  Then  three  clear  whistling 
notes  dropped  down  to  him,  a  thrush 
trj’ing  his  voice  wistfully,  dreaming  of 
the  summer  past.  The  angel-pure  p)er- 
fection  of  those  notes  sounded  across 
the  black  gulf  with  ineffable  radiance. 
The  prostrate  man  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree,  heard  them  ringing  out  in  the 
echoing,  empty  rooms  of  his  heart. 
They  seemed  the  first  sounds  he  had 
ever  heard,  the  presage  of  something 
new,  of  everj’thing  new.  He  did  not 
stir,  but  he  held  his  breath  to  listen. 

The  bird  did  not  sing  again.  And 
yet  there  was  no  silence  as  he  had 
thought.  Listening  for  the  bird’s  note, 
he  heard  the  delicate  murmur  of  the 
leaves,  light  arpeggios  accompanying 
the  singing  voice  of  the  little  brook, 
now  suddenly  quite  loud  in  his  ears. 
He  felt  the  fern-stalks  stirring  against 
his  cheek  and  divined  their  supple 
submission  to  the  wind.  The  chestnut 
was  still  in  his  hand,  unimaginably 
smooth  polished,  flawless.  The  breeze 
lifted  his  hair  in  a  movement  gentler 
than  anything  human — his  blackened 
house  was  no  longer  emptv  of  all  things. 

Presently  his  young  body  wearied 
of  immobility.  He  found  himself  on 
his  back,  stretched  out  on  the  good 
earth,  his  arms  crossed  under  his  head, 
his  eyes  turned  toward  the  sky  he 
would  never  see  again.  His  muscles 
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were  all  relaxed  as  they  had  not  been 
for  months;  every  taut  nerve  was 
loosened.  The  wind  blew  softly  among 
the  leaves,  across  his  forehead.  On  a 
sudden  caprice,  the  thrush  again  sent 
down  its  three  perfect  notes,  like  an 
enchanted  flute. 

They  ushered  him  into  the  moment 
he  had  inexpressibly  longed  for,  inex¬ 
pressibly  feared,  the  moment  when  he 
must  stop  hating  and  raging,  must  stop 
pretending  to  be  hard,  when  he  must 
at  last  be  honest  with  himself,  must 
face  what  there  was  to  face,  must  say 
out  the  word  he  had  never  dared  to  say 
in  his  heart,  although  his  proud  lips 
had  brought  it  out  so  many  times,  when 
he  must  announce  to  his  terrified  heart, 
“I  am  a  blind  man.  What  does  it 
mean  to  be  blind?” 

Above  his  body,  infinitely  tired, 
infinitely  reposed  by  his  paroxysm  of 
sorrow,  his  mind  soared,  imperious, 
eagle-like,  searching.  What  was  the 
meaning  of  it?  He  looked  squarely  at 
it  like  a  brave  man,  and  knew  that  he 
had  the  courage  to  look  at  it.  With 
an  effort  of  all  his  being,  he  began  to 
think;  with  all  his  force,  with  all  his 
will,  w'ith  all  his  energj',  to  think. 
With  the  action  he  felt  a  stirring  of 
life  in  all  those  empty  chambers  of  his 
being. 

The  moments  passed.  The  thrush 
sang  once,  stirred  in  the  trees,  flew  to 
another,  sang  again,  and  was  not  heard. 


The  blind  eyes  staring  up  at  the  sky 
saw  nothing  material,  and  yet  began 
to  see.  A  dim  ray  glowed  in  the 
blackness. 

After  a  time  he  said  hurriedly  to 
himself,  nervously  anxious  lest  he 
should  let  the  clue  out  of  his  hand, 
“Our  senses  are  not  ourselves;  we  are 
not  our  senses,  no.  They  are  the  in¬ 
struments  of  our  understanding.  To 
be  blind  means  that  I  have  one  less 
instrument  than  other  men.  But  a 
man  with  a  telescope  has  one  more 
than  other  men,  and  is  life  worthless  to 
them  because  of  that?” 

He  paused  breathless  v;ith  the  effort 
of  the  first  thought  of  his  own  since, 
since — “And  our  senses,  even  the  best 
of  them,  are  like  an  earthworm’s  vague 
intuitions  beside  scientific  instruments, 
a  thermometer,  a  microscope,  a  photo¬ 
graphic  plate.  •  And  yet  with  what 
they  give  us,  poor,  imperfect  as  it  is, 
we  make  our  life,  we  make  our 
life.” 

He  took  one  more  poor  stumbling 
step  along  the  f>ath  he  divined  open  to 
him:  “A  man  with  understanding, 
without  a  telescope,  without  a  micro¬ 
scope  can  see  more  than  a  fool  with  both 
instruments.”  Aloud  he  said  gravely, 
as  though  it  were  a  statement  of  great 
value:  “The  use  one  makes  of  what 
one  has,  that  is  the  formula.  That  is 
my  formula.” 

There  was  a  pause,  for  him  luminous. 


He  told  himself  quietly,  without  de¬ 
spair,  “And  as  for  understanding,  for 
really  seeing  what  is,  aren’t  we  all 
groping  our  way  in  the  dark?  Am  I 
blinder  than  before?”  It  seemed  to 
him  that  something  within  him  righted 
itself,  balanced,  poised.  His  sickness 
left  him.  He  knew  an  instant’s  cer¬ 
tainty.  Of  what?  Of  himself?  Of 
life?  If  so,  it  was  the  first  he  had  ever 
known  in  all  his  life.  Strange  that  it 
should  come  now,  when — 

Then  all  this  fell  away  from  him. 
He  thought  no  more.  He  lay  on  the 
earth  now,  not  like  a  dead  man  on  a 
battle-field,  but  like  a  child  on  its 
mother’s  knees.  He  felt  the  earth 
take  him  in  her  arms,  and  he  closed 
his  eyes,  abandoning  himself  to  her 
embrace. 

I  'HE  sound  of  distant  voices  roused 
him  from  his  dreaming  doze.  He 
turned  on  his  elbow  to  listen,  the  old 
aunt,  the  old  cousin  talking  together. 
“Oh,  the  naughty  little  girl,  off  there 
in  the  meadow  chasing  butterflies! 
Hov/  heartless  children  are!  To  leave 
her  poor  brother  all  alone,  when  he 
needs  so  to  be  cheered!” 

The  blind  man  lying  in  the  ferns 
broke  out  into  a  laugh,  a  ringing  young 
laugh,  without  irony,  without  bitter¬ 
ness. 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  laughed 
since — since  his  blindness. 


FLANDERS  BELLS 


By  GRACE 


/^H  IT’S  I  that  would  be  hearing 
The  Flanders  bells  again. 

The  way  they  used  to  murmur 
Across  the  evening  plain. 

The  way  they  used  to  jangle 
Through  rainy  dawn  or  fair. 

And  laugh  the  people’s  laughter 
And  pray  the  people’s  prayer. 

The  farm-lads  done  with  plowing. 

The  oxen  safe  in  stall. 

The  teamsters  back  from  fairing. 

The  old  bells  knew  them  all. 

And  children  ceased  their  playing 
.\nd  hearkened  on  their  knees 
W’hat  Angelus  was  saying 
Above  the  roadside  trees. 

They've  melted  them  for  metal, 
They've  molded  them  to  ^uns: 

Go,  bring  them  home  to  Flanders, 
The  patient  exiled  ones! 

When  all  the  guns  are  captured. 
Melt  them,  melt  them  doum, 

A  nd  mold  them  into  bells  again 
For  every  Flanders  town! 
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Oh,  it’s  I  that  would  be  seeing 
The  men  come  home  again 
Along  the  Flanders  highways 
Through  sunlight  and  through  rain; 
Their  voices  would  be  tender. 

Their  wear>'  eyes  be  wet. 

To  hear  the  great  bells  crying 
What  no  man  could  forget. 

Evening  they  knew  and  morning. 
Wedding  and  funeral. 

And  songs  of  little  children — 

The  chimes  could  sing  them  alll 
And  many  a  woman  listened 
.^fter  her  prayer  was  said. 

To  hear  the  bells  go  flying 
Like  angels  overhead. 

They've  melted  them  for  metal. 
They've  molded  them  to  guns' 
Go  bring  them  home  to  Flanders 
The  patient  exiled  ones! 

W hen  all  the  guns  are  captured 
Melt  them,  melt  them  down. 
And  mold  them  into  bells  again 
For  every  Flanders  town! 
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Tliey  were  pouring  down  to  tte  moat,  an  advance  rattle  of  toys  and  girls,  men  and  women,  running  in  front, 
all  stouting,  gesticulating,  turning  as  ttey  ran  to  look  tack  at  wtere  te  came. 
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The  DUCHESS  of  SIONA 


By  Ernest  Goodwin 

Illustrated  ty  ^Vladyslaw  T.  Benda 


The  young  and  beautiful  Beatrice  is  Duchess  of  Siona,  a  hill  town  of  fourteenth-century  Italy.  The  Sionese  are  heavily  taxed 
by  the  Lord  Malatesta,  who  had  conquered  the  city  when  Beatrice  was  but  a  girl  of  fifteen.  Her  memory  of  that  terrible  con¬ 
quest  and  the  slaughter  that  resulted  have  made  her  cold  and  relentless.  She  hates  all  men  and  refuses  to  marry,  although  on 
his  deathbed  her  father  exacted  the  promise  from  her  to  allow  any  man  who  came  courting  her  a  month’s  grace  before  she  gave  him 
her  answer.  The  rules  she  has  laid  down  for  her  suitors  discourage  men  from  trpng  their  luck  and  after  three  years  no  more  suitors 
come  to  Siona. 

But  now,  if  ever,  Siona  needs  a  strong  man’s  hand.  Malatesta  doubles  his  taxes  and  demands  a  levy  of  men.  And  there  are  threats 
of  rebellion  among  the  guilds.  Meantime,  Guilielmo,  Malatesta’s  son,  wanton,  cruel,  and  a  coward,  sends  a  messenger  to  demand 
the  Duchess  in  marriage.  Beatrice  is  still  quivering  from  her  indignant  refusal  of  this  proposal,  when  a  lover  is  announced,  the 
first  in  a  year. 
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kauled  bim  alon^,  bands  still  bound  behind  bim. 

CHAPTER  THREE  whole  attitude  became  suddenly  that  of  “I  was  in  your  hall,  your  Grace.  I 

■o  ,  •  ^  ,  A  XT  T  one  who  would  spring,  right,  left,  any-  saw  him,  talking  to  the  guard  there.  A 

Ueatrice  Orcets  A  iNew  Liover  ^here  on  the  instant,  from  a  danger,  tall  dark  man.  I  heard  Signor  Filipo,  I 

IF  I  have  not  enabled  you  to  pic-  and  yet  would  stay  to  ponder  the  thing,  think  it  was,  say  to  him:  ‘You  are  pro- 
ture  the  Duchess  of  Siona  as  a  Looking  at  her  you  could  have  forgotten  posing  to  court  our  Duchess?’  and  he 
calm,  collected,  dignified  girl,  very  the  duchess,  and  worshiped  the  beau-  answered,  ‘I  have  decided  to  marry 
stately,  with  something  of  her  tiful  startled  woman.  Taken  unawares,  your  Duchess.’  And  I  ran  into  the  gar- 
rank  and  station  always  so  pres-  the  duchess  had  for  a  moment  resolved  den  to  find  you.” 
ent  that  that  aspect  of  her  took  you  into  womanhood.  “Where  is  he  now'?” 

even  before  her  beauty,  then  I  have  “What — where — who  is  it?  Who  says  From  another  door  entered  another 

told  my  story  so  far  very  badly.  so?”  young  lady,  all  hurry,  and  her  w'ords  as 

But  on  this  news,  so  startled  was  she  By  now  the  lady  who  first  bore  the  she  entered  the  room  came  pat  as  an 
that  for  the  moment  she  was  no  more  news  to  the  garden  was  come  upon  the  answer  to  the  question, 
than  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  woman  scene,  having  been  left  behind  in  most  “Excellency,  he  is  coming  up  the 
of  her  age  in  Italy.  No  more  than  that,  unfair  and  even  unmannerly  fashion  by  stairs!” 

The  essential  womanhood  she  shared  the  rush  of  the  others,  w’ho,  racing  Already  the  Duchess  was  disappear- 
with  these  her  ladies  wrought  in  her,  as  a  ahead  of  her,  had  thus  stolen  her  new'S  ing.  Words  flowed  from  her  in  jets  as 
fact,  exactly  the  effect  it  had  had  upon  and  all  the  glory  of  its  delivery.  she  moved:  “My  hair!  My  dress! 

them;  that  is  to  say  that  her  eyes  shone,  “No,  no!”  she  cried.  “Let  me  tell  Chancellor,  your  robes!  Francesca, 
she  blushed,  through  her  parted  lips  her  her!”  She  w'as  too  late,  of  course.  Ada,  come  with  me.”  In  a  trice  she  was 
breath  came  quickly,  her  hands  were  Sw'iftly  the  Duchess  confronted  her.  gone,  her  tw’o  ladies  vanishing  with  her. 
raised,  palms  outw’ard,  breast  high;  her  “.\re  you  sure?”  Now'  the  pack,  still  hungry  for 
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excitement,  swarmed  round  the  first 
bringer  of  the  news.  “Now  tell  us, 
did  you  really  see  him?” 

“What  is  he  like?” 

“Is  he  tall?” 

“Is  he  fair?” 

“Or  dark?” 

“Is  he  young?” 

“What  is  his  name?” 

They  poured  this  torrent  of  ques¬ 
tions,  and  more,  at  her  as  the  flood 
pours  from  a  reservoir  through  a 
broken  dam.  She  swayed  against  it, 
held  her  hands  to  her  ears  in  protest. 
They  ceased  sp>eaking  and  panted 
instead. 

“He  is,”  she  said,  “a  fine  man.  No, 
not  young.  No,  not  old.  No,  not 
gray.  No,  not  so  very  tall;  only  tall. 
Very  soldierlike.  A  great  gentleman,  I 
should  think — indeed,  one  can  see  that. 
Very  plain  in  his  dress — not  like  some  of 
the  suitors,  all  velvet  and  ruffles  and 
ribbands.  And  rather  a  terrible  sort 
of  man.” 

“How  do  you  mean,  terrible?  Do 
you  mean  a  snorting,  fierce  kind  -of 
man,  angry - ?” 

“Oh,  no,  I  mean  his  smile.  It  is 
very — kind — I  suppose,  but  it  frightens 
you.” 

“It  won’t  frighten  our  Duchess.” 

'^HEY  agreed  unanimously  that  the 
stranger  would  not,  could  not 
frighten  their  Duchess.  Each  of  them 
felt  a  little  glow  of  pride  as  she  ranged 
herself  behind  that  doughty  champion. 

“But  whatever  brings  him  here — and 
just  fancy  what  we  were  saying  this 
morning!  Hasn’t  any  one  told  him  the 
Duchess  won’t  marry?” 

“Perhaps  he  thinks  he  can  make  her. 
He  looks  the  sort  of  man  to  make  people 
do  things.  Hush!  Here  he  comes — 
Look,  look!” 

Into  the  hall  from  the  great  stone 
staircase  which  led  up  from  the  main 
hall  came  a  most  interesting  procession. 
First  walked  two  pages,  gay,  young 
striplings  of  twelve  or  so,  ver>'  takingly 
dressed,  and  carr\’ing  wands.  Behind 
them  came  six  men-at-arms,  in  dress  of 
ceremony,  which  included  light  armor. 
Their  pikes  at  the  slope  over  each  man’s 
shoulder,  their  helmets,  their  breast¬ 
plates,  gave  a  fine  military  air  to  the 
procession.  After  them  came  a  crowd 
of  the  Duchess’s  gentlemen  and  officers, 
doing  the  honor  of  personal  escort  to 
the  new-come  suitor,  and  behind  them 
marched  more  men-at-arms. 

All  were  in  step — left,  right,  left,  right 
— all  shared  in  and  helped  to  dispense 
that  exhilarating  air  of  militarx'  enter¬ 
prise  which  the  age  loved  to  associate 
with  its  every  ceremony.  The  guard 
was  at  its  stillest,  the  gentlemen  at  their 
stateliest,  the  stranger  moved  among 
them,  in  his  place,  head  erect,  eyes 
serenely  directed  forward,  step  exact. 
How  fine  it  was!  ...  If  only  there 
had  l)een  music  .  .  .  the  tap,  tap, 

tap  of  the  rhythmic  drum. 


The  guard  lined  up — some  behind 
the  state  chair,  some  by  the  entrance  to 
the  room.  Their  pike-butts  clashed 
unanimous  on  the  floor,  the  points 
raised  upward.  The  march  of  feet  lost 
its  precision  as  the  group  of  gentlemen 
came  to  a  halt. 

The  stranger  moved  easily  forward  a 
pace  or  two.  Every'  woman’s  eye  was 
on  him,  searching  for  detail  that  might 
serve  to  satisfy  curiosity.  He  had  been 
rightly  reported.  He  was  not  young, 
truly,  that  is  to  say  not  as  Guidomari, 
Filipo,  Ludov'ico,  were  young.  But  it 
did  not  seem  to  matter  now,  strangely 
enough,  to  these  young  ladies,  to  w'hom 
only  a  minute  ago  youth  in  a  man 
considered  as  a  lover  was  the  imperative 
first  qualification.  Guidomari,  Filipo, 
Ludovico — suddenly  they  seemed  ex¬ 
tremely  boyish,  painfully  young. 

Nor  was  he  old.  His  hair  was  black, 
thick,  springing  at  the  temples  vigorous 
and  somewhat  curly.  His  face  bore 
lines,  by  the  mouth,  by  the  nostrils,  on 
the  forehead.  But  these  carried  no 
implications  of  age.  His  neck  was 
thick,  sinewx',  his  shoulders  square, 
waist  small,  legs  slender  but  p>owerful, 
arms  long.  His  nose  was  large,  his 
mouth  grim  yet  w'ith  a  little  upward 
twist  on  one  side  that  suggested  a  cer¬ 
tain  comical  view  of  life.  His  eyes  w’ere 
set  so  close  under  his  dark  eyebrows 
that  he  seemed  at  first  to  frown.  After¬ 
ward  you  puzzled  as  to  what  he  might 
be  smiling  at. 

His  dress  was  excessively  plain.  It 
seemed  to  suggest  an  almost  ostenta¬ 
tious  disregard  of  a  lover’s  customary 
elegance — nay,  one  might  believe  its 
simplicity  declared  a  wish  to  eliminate 
every  trace  of  outward  indication  of  his 
avowed  purpose.  No  embroider},',  no 
splash  of  color,  no  fretting  of  his 
leather  belt;  his  dagger  handle,  his 
sword  hilt,  were  unornamented.  Sword 
and  dagger  were  evidently  weapons, 
and  nothing  more.  In  that  directness 
and  simplicity  of  purpose  the  man’s 
character  seemed  to  sf>eak. 

He  steppied  forward  toward  the  group 
of  ladies,  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and 
bowed,  gracefully  yet  curtly,  as  if  bow¬ 
ing  were  a  thing  he  knew  he  could  do 
with  effect,  yet  disdained  to  linger  over. 
Very  fluttered,  yet  with  a  taking  dig¬ 
nity,  all  the  ladies  courtesied  in  reply. 
The  stranger,  receiving  unembarrassed 
the  polite  homage  of  the  group,  sur¬ 
veyed  them  gravely,  and  again  bowed. 

Again  the  ladies,  bravely  and  fit¬ 
tingly  upholding  the  reputation  of  the 
castle  of  Siona  for  good  manners  and  a 
nice  acquaintance  with  all  those  forms 
of  courtesy  that  could  harbor  only  in 
jest  such  a  center  of  feminine  refinement 
and  notable  delicacy  of  atmosphere, 
gave  him  back  due  answer,  with  stoop, 
pause  and  lift. 

A  third  time  the  stranger  bowed,  and 
this  time  he  made  no  haste,  but  de¬ 
livered  a  bow  of  such  spaciousness, 
such  sweep,  such  deliberate  and  schol¬ 


arly  amplitude,  that,  achiex'ing  the 
majestic,  it  skirted  the  very  edge  of  the 
pompous  and  even  flirted  with  some¬ 
thing  p)erilously  like  caricature.  It 
was,  in  a  word,  an  e.xhibition  bow,  so 
completely  what  a  l)ow  should  be  in 
everx'  regard  that  one  felt  a  sense  of 
relief  when  it  was  fairly  over.  And 
again  the  ladies  courtesied. 

I  could  wish  you  to  have  witnessed 
these  salutations,  in  order  that  you 
might  realize  their  singular  effect  up)on 
the  attitude  of  every  man  and  woman 
in  the  gathering  there  When  first  the 
stranger  bowed,  the  ladies  in  courtesying 
their  answer  were  in  a  state  of  high 
excitement,  pleasure,  interest,  even 
amusement,  and  one  or  two  at  the  back 
of  the  group  looked  at  each  other  and 
could  not  for  the  life  of  them  refrain 
from  giggling.  At  what?  God  knows. 

I  can  only  explain  it  thus — that  here 
was  confessedly  the  formal  op>ening  of  a 
courtship,  and  from  the  beginning  of 
things  there  has  been  that  in  womanhood 
that  giggles  at  the  notion.  Resolve  the 
meaning  of  that  sly  humor,  and  you 
have  taken  the  first  step  toward  the 
unriddling  of  that  tremendous  secret 
which  all  women  share,  the  portentous 
mystery  of  which  they  alone  hold  the 
keys,  and  which  they  will  never  disclose 
till  that  moment  arrives  in  which  the 
world  rends  into  its  original  atoms,  sex 
vapors  into  nothingness,  and  the  secret 
loses  its  meaning — and  will,  therefore, 
not  be  worth  either  keeping  or  telling. 

The  stranger  saw  that  ill-controlled 
mirth — he  was,  as  you  will  discover 
later,  the  sort  of  man  who  failed  to  note 
very  little  of  what  went  on  about  him — • 
and  when  a  second  time  he  bow'ed.  his 
salutation  differed  from  his  first  in 
this — that  without  conveying  a  hint  of 
reproach,  it  made  all  the  ladies  aware 
that  an  indiscretion  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  among  them. 

rpHEIR  second  answering  courtesy 
visibly  soared  in  both  concep>- 
cion  and  execution  far  above  the 
first.  It  was  no  mere  meet  and  fit 
acknowledgement  of  the  stranger’s 
civility.  It  divested  itself  of  levity, 
took  on  the  right  air  of  ceremony, 
even  stiffness,  reached  after  and  per¬ 
haps  would  have  achieved  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  stranger’s  bowing,  but  for 
the  fact  that  the  slower  among  them 
could  not  on  the  moment  lift  them¬ 
selves  to  the  plane  of  the  stranger’s 
high  intentions.  The  individual  court¬ 
esying  was  good,  but  the  timing  was 
out.  But  their  third  courtesy  topp>ed 
the  px)ssible.  They  timed  each  other, 
waiting  on  Adelaise,  bending  with  her, 
lingering  at  the  stoop  with  her,  rising 
w'ith  her,  in  such  p)erfection,  such  just 
harmony  of  movement,  that  through 
each  one  of  them  ran  a  thrill  of  delight 
at  her  own  achievement.  And  then 
they  stood,  demure,  pleased,  faces  con¬ 
trolled,  chins  high,  backs  straightened, 
feet  ver>’  elegantly  placed,  not  merely 
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In  one  wall.  looted  by  tbe  moat,  was  an  opening  tbe  size  and  shape  ol  a  doorway.  Leading  Irom  tki9  over  tbe 
moat  and  above  it  was  a  platlorm.  On  to  tbis  sbe  stepped,  and  looked  down  upon  tbe  crowd. 

the  Duchess’s  ladies,  but  every'  woman  so  much  a  duchess  as  a  queen.  Al-  of  the  wondrous  change  that  had  been 
of  them  determined  to  feel  and  look  most,  for  a  moment,  they  were  anxious  wrought  by  this  simple  interchange  of 
a  duchess.  If  the  Duchess  were  to  whether  she  could  so  soar.  civilities.  In  his  three  bows,  in  the 

shine  among  them  now,  she  must  be  not  And  now,  too,  you  may  realize  more  answers  he  had  compelled,  the  stranger 
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had  lifted  his  visit  from  the  plane  of 
familiar  interest  on  to  one  of  high 
‘politics.  This  courtship  was  even  now 
to  take  shape  under  their  eyes  pur¬ 
ported  not  so  much  a  marriage  as  an 
alliance.  They  were  being  permitted 
to  take  part  in  the  ceremonial  pre¬ 
liminaries  of  an  Affair  of  State.  Reign¬ 
ing  princes,  a  king’s  son,  a  grand  duke, 
had  made  venture  here  before  now,  but 
never  had  the  case  been  other  than 
that  of  a  man  seeking  a  w'ife.  Now 
— it  was  different  for  the  first  time. 

And  this  strange  sense  of  contact 
with  greatness,  emanating  from  the 
stranger,  enwrapping  the  ladies,  spread 
now  to  all  others  in  the  hall. 

■^TEVER  did  guard  at  Siona  stand  so 
miraculously  stiff  and  soldierlike 
as  these  pikemen  orderly  ranged  alx)ut 
the  hall.  Filipo,  Guidomari,  Ludovico, 
Anselmo,  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  guard 
were  visibly,  in  stance  and  air,  man¬ 
hood  ennobled  by  the  spirit  of  sol¬ 
diering.  Arnolfo,  the  high  steward, 
k'arinata,  the  horse-master,  Poccptti, 
the  captain  of  the  palace  guard,  the 
whole  crowd  of  state  and  palace  offi¬ 
cials,  accompanied  often  by  their  wives 
or  other  w'omen  relatives,  arriving 
hastily  as  the  news  of  what  was  forward 
reached  them  about  the  castle — all, 
men  and  w'omen,  responded  to  the 
strange  compelling  power.  It  was  the 
finest,  most  distinguished  crowd  that 
ever  thronged  into  hall  in  Siona  Castle. 

But  the  spirit  of  dignity  stalked  ma¬ 
jestic  among  them.  All,  men  and  wo¬ 
men, were  like  soldiers  at  a  re\  iew.  The 
stranger’s  veiy^  back  seemed  to  survey 
them  with  the  critical  w'atchfulness 
that  might  lie  in  the  eye,  the  frown,  of 
some  great  and  martinet  commander. 

.All  this  from  three  bows,  mark  you. 

But  if  you  accept  this  wonder,  grant 
me  now  a  miracle. 

They  had  not  so  much  as  got  the 
stranger’s  name! 

The  Duchess  of  Siona  was  dressing, 
furbishing,  preening,  to  receive  a  suitor 
— and  not  a  man  jack  of  them  all  there 
knew  his  name.  He  was  there,  in  her 
hall,  in  a  minute  or  two  she  would  be 
coming  in  to  receive  him,  to  give  him 
salutation  for  salutation,  and  they  had 
not  got  his  name. 

True,  they  had  asked  for  it,  but  from 
the  moment  when,  passed  in  by  the 
outer  guard  to  the  guard  in  the  main 
hall,  he  had  made  known  his  errand,  he 
had  brought  with  him  an  atmosphere  of 
such  imperative  urgency  that  delay  in 
bringing  him  into  the  presence  of  the 
Duchess  seemed  out  of  the  question. 
A  swift  summoning  of  an  escort,  the 
hasty  assembling  into  their  places  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  household,  and 
hey,  here  we  go,  up-stairs  into  the 
presence! 

Filipo  had  retained  sufficient  wits 
to  put  the  question  to  him,  though 
since  he  did  not  vouchsafe  the  informa¬ 
tion, it  had  been  a  most  diffident  matter, 


even  on  Filipo’s  part,  who  was  not 
customarily  diffident.  There  was  about 
all  the  stranger  said  from  the  first  a 
finality  that  seemed  not  so  much  to  for¬ 
bid  as  to  preclude  questioning,  and 
when  the  query  came  at  last  it  was  with 
a  painful  hesitation. 

“Sir,”  Filipo  had  said,  throwing 
every  possible  tone  of  respect  in  his 
voice.  “Sir,  we  do  not  yet  know  your 
name” — “and  state,”  he  had  meant  to 
finish,  but  somehow  the  idea  of  any 
question  of  state  seemed  on  the  face  of 
it  to  be  an  impertinence. 

The  stranger  had  looked  at  him,  not 
offended,  and  laid  finger  to  lip. 

“As  to  that,”  he  said,  gravely,  “we 
must  defer,  as  far  as  open  announce¬ 
ment  is  to  be  made,  until  certain  other 
matters,  concerning  her  Grace  and 
myself  no  less  intimately,  present  them¬ 
selves  for  dealing  with.  You  under¬ 
stand?” 

“Undoubtedly.”  Filipo  assured  him 
that — but  he  really  did  not.  All  he 
understCKxl,  or  thought  he  understood, 
was,  that  if  the  plain  procedure  invari¬ 
able  in  these  affairs  was  being  swept 
aside,  as  it  undoubtedly  was,  it  was  for 
reasons  which  might  involv'e  rebuke  to 
him,  Filipo,  if  he  presumed  to  question 
them. 

“It  is  our  custom,”  he  began  apolo- 

getically,“usually — and  I  thought - ” 

*  “You  are  right,”  answered  the  stran¬ 
ger,  with  a  touch  of  approval  in  his 
tones  that  greatly  gladdened  Filipo; 
“yet,  for  a  reason  that  her  Grace  will 
learn — and  which  you  may  or  may  not 
have  made  a  guess  at” — he  looked  with 
a  dark,  peering  gcxxl  humor  at  the 
young  man,  who  strove  to  throw  into 
his  appearance  a  hint  that  indeed  he 
had  ventured  on  a  shot  at  the  mystery 
here,  not  unsuccessfully — “this  mat¬ 
ter,”  proceeded  the  stranger,  “of 
name  and  state  must  be  strictly  be¬ 
tween  the  princij>als.” 

No  more.  Indeed,  anything  more 
seemed  impossible.  VV’ith  a  bend  of 
the  head  the  stranger  fell  into  place 
among  her  E.xcellency’s  gentlemen,  the 
pages  with  their  wands  began  to  lead 
the  way  to  the  great  staircase,  the  guard 
of  men-at-arms  fell  into  stride,  and  the 
progress  began. 

So  here  he  was.  Yet,  though  all 
dreaded  to  question,  still  in  the  minds 
of  all  there  the  wonder  as  to  his  iden¬ 
tity  must  have  been,  was,  in  fact,  a  per¬ 
sistent  and  uppermost  thing.  Every 
newcomer  hurr\dng  in  and  taking  his 
place  whispered  the  same  query.  The 
matter  could  not  help  but  be  kept 
alive.  Heads  were  put  together;  from 
somewhere  in  the  group  a  spirit  bold 
enough  to  venture  whence  Filipo  had 
retreated  must  have  app>eared.  Was  it 
a  sense  of  this  that  brought  the  stranger 
to  further  speech? 

He  regarded  the  group  of  pretty  girls 
standing  behind  and  about  the  state 
chair,  whispering,  eying,  speculating. 
“Ladies,”  he  said,  with  great  serious¬ 


ness,  “I  was  told  that  I  should  know  the 
Duchess  by  her  beauty,  but  among 
such  as  you — ”  pausing,  he  looked  them 
over  with  an  air  of  bewilderment, 
“what  guidance  is  that?  Pray,  tell 
me,  are  you  all  duchesses?” 

Not  too  subtle,  but  in  their  present 
e.xcitement  subtlety  might  have  missed. 
Adelaise  answered  him:  “The  Duchess 
is  not  here.  You  must  await  her.” 

In  reply  he  bent  his  head.  “Let  her 
not  be  long  then,  else  I  shall  have  lost 
my  heart  before  she  comes.”  There 
was  nothing  in  that.  Any  man  with 
pretensions  to  gallantry  could,  and 
would,  have  said  it.  It  was  the  obvious 
thing  to  say,  but  coming  so  quickly 
after  the  mental  disciplining  he  had 
administered,  it  so  sweetly  conde¬ 
scended  that  it  was  most  pleasurable. 
“Truly,”  thought  they  all,  “this  is 
something  like  a  suitor.” 

.And  the  buzz  of  whispered  surmise 
murmured  through  the  hall,  dissipating 
itself  in  guessing  instead  of  focusing  to 
the  direct  question. 

“It  is  the  Duke  of  Lucca!” 

“It  is  one  of  the  French  princes!” 

“It  is  some  great  Austrian  nobleman, 
don’t  you  think  so?” 

“Some  great  man,  at  any  rate — a 
Muscovite  count,  perhaps.” 

“Wait,  we  shall  soon  know.” 

“Hush,  here  she  comes!” 

The  Duchess  entered.  The  doors  to 
the  right  of  the  chair  were  thrown  open 
and  held  back  by  two  pages;  you  might 
count  three,  and  then  she  came  in. 

'T'HE  Chancellor,  robed  in  cassock  of 
"*■  black  and  gold,  white  wand  of  office 
in  hand,  led  her  in,  walking  half  a  pace 
in  front  of  her,  head  bent,  left  hand 
holding  her  right  high.  She  had  taken 
little  time  to  dress.  Over  the  simple 
white  frock  she  had  worn  scarcely  ten 
minutes  before,  she  had  slipped  an  outer 
robe  of  gorgeous  coloring,  edged  with 
gold  embroidery,  beaded  with  jewels. 
Her  woman  had  taken  down,  brushed, 
and  rebound  her  hair,  which  so  glori¬ 
ously  crowned  her  that  the  coronet  she 
wore  seemed  almost  a  blemish.  She 
walked  in  her  state  walk,  that  is  to  say, 
poise  of  head,  carriage  of  body  were  so 
adjusted  that  the  grace,  the  mo\ing 
beauty  of  her  face  and  shape  could  be 
reached  by  the  senses  only  after  passing 
the  barrier  of  the  dignity  and  pride 
with  which  she  now  invested  herself. 

The  guards  stood  rigid.  All  bowed 
as  she  moved  toward  the  chair.  She 
bowed  in  response,  and  reaching  the 
foot  of  the  three  steps  which  led  to  the 
dais  on  which  the  chair  was  placed,  she 
released  her  hand  from  the  Chancellor’s, 
faced  the  stranger,  now  isolated  by  the 
falling  back  of  the  group  of  gentlemen 
who  had  been  grouped  near  him,  and 
bowed  to  him  alone,  inclining  her  head 
and  stooping,  yielding  to  him  the  bend¬ 
ing  of  her  kne^  under  her  skirts,  but 
abating  her  pride  not  a  jot. 

The  stranger  bowed  in  return,  a 


formal,  conditioned  courtesy,  a  busi¬ 
nesslike  acknowledgement  of  her  salu¬ 
tation. 

She  walked  up  the  steps,  turned, 
stood  a  moment  facing  the  stranger, 
bowed  her  head  without  courtesy  this 
time,  received  from  him  a  reply  as 
formal  as  his  first,  and  seated  herself. 

The  stranger  stood,  balanced  on 
right  hip,  left  foot  forward,  hands 
clasped  on  one  another  below  his  belt, 
regarding  her  coolly.  Seated,  she  re¬ 
turned  his  gaze  unmoved.  He  con¬ 
tinued  to  look  at  her,  and  as  he  did  so, 
with  an  hundred  pairs  of  eyes  scrutiniz¬ 
ing  him  keenly,  fifty  pairs  at  least  saw 
the  firm  line  of  his  lips  give  a  little  as  if 
at  a  sharp  little  intake  of  breath.  But 
he  said  nothing. 

The  Chancellor  interv'ened.  “Sir,” 
he  said,  “we  expect  you  to  sp)eak.” 

The  spell  was  broken.  With  a  start 
the  stranger  responded  to  this  injunc¬ 
tion,  recalling  with  apparently  a  slight 
effort  his  position  and  its  demands. 

“Forgive  me,  sir,  if  in  this  incompar¬ 
able  moment  my  eyes  claim  all  my 
energies,  and  my  tongue  forgets  its 
office.”  He  bowed  to  the  Chancellor, 
and  stepped  forward  till  he  was  no  more 
than  five  paces  from  the  Duchess.  The 
height  of  the  dais,  seated  as  she  was, 
brought  her  eyes  to  a  level  with  his.  A 
moment  he  hesitated,  then  wnth  a  touch 
of  color  under  the  bronze  of  his  cheeks, 
he  addressed  her: 

“Happy  is  the  day,  and  auspicious 
the  hour,  that  brings  me  into  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  one  as  surely  destined  to  reign  in 
the  hearts  of  men  as  the  sun  to  give 
light  and  life  to  the  heavens.” 

It  was  said  with  an  air — but — it  did 
no  more,  if  no  less,  than  was  in  the  way 
men  had  then  of  paying  compliment  to 
women.  Most  of  her  lovers  had  said 
something  very  like  that  to  her  before. 
Therein  lay  disappointment;  they  had 
looked  for  something  better  than  this 
from  him. 

'^HEY  looked  to  the  Duchess.  She 
might  or  might  not  vouchsafe  an¬ 
swer  here. 

She  chose  to.  She  gave  a  little  sigh, 
a  breath  as  of  weariness  all  but  suj)- 
pressing  itself. 

“Weil,  well.  Chancellor,  I  have  lived 
through  a  month  of  this  sort  of  thing 
before,  and  no  doubt  I  shall  contrive  to 
do  so  here.  Sir,  do  not  for  a  moment 
think  that  I  w'elcome  you.  I  submit',  I 
endure,  but  no  more  than  that.  Pray, 
proceed.” 

bad  start  for  him,  everybody  felt 
that.  The  women  at  least  wished  him 
better  luck. 

“Excellency,”  he  said,  “inured  as  I 
am  to  a  life  of  hardship,  unmerited 
hardship,  acquainted  with  misfortune 
and  with  disappointment,  I  must  yet 
express  a  grudge  against  the  fate  that 
till  two  days  ago  had  denied  me  the 
smallest  acquaintance  with  your  city  of 
Siona.  I  have  seen  many  cities - ” 
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The  Chancellor  struck  in.  “Sir,  not 
too  fast.  Let  us  know  your  name  and 
state,  if  you  please.” 

All  were  agog.  He  had  roused  a 
hundred  curiosities,  but  this  was  com¬ 
mon  to  them  all.  Who  was  he?  He 
would  now  declare. 

He  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 

“I  come  to  that,  sir,”  and  promptly 
came  away  from  it. 

“Arriving  but  lately  in  this  city,  at 
once  so  stately  and  so  radiant  with  the 
charm  of  happy  home  life,  thronged 
with  stalwart  and  industrious  men,  es¬ 
timable  women,  smiling  babies,  a  hive 
of  happy  industry - ” 

Dryiy  the  Duchess  spoke.  There 
had  been  so  far  neither  frown  nor  smile 
on  her  face,  and  neither  frown  nor  smile 
was  here  now,  only  the  blank  impassive¬ 
ness  she  had  learned  so  early  to  wear. 
But  in  her  voice  was  a  hint  of  something 
rising  in  her  that  to  those  who  knew  her 
flung  a  first  faint  warning. 

“If  you  design  a  treatise  on  your  first 
impressions  of  Siona,  it  shall  in  due  time 
receive  such  attention  as  it  may  merit. 
But  I  understand  that  you  come  court¬ 
ing  me.  First,  then,  favor  me  with  your 
name  and  state.” 

He  had  foiled  Filipo’s  questioning,  he 
had  slid  away  from  the  Chancellor’s 
point,  but  this  was  Beatrice,  Duchess  of 
Siona,  and  however  thin  the  ice-patch 
here,  he  must  skate  over  it  as  best  he 
could. 

“As  to  my  state,  that’s  a  matter  of 
such  delicacy  that  if  you  please  we  will 
defer  its  consideration  till  we  have 
established  a  footing  of  mutual  confi¬ 
dence.  As  to  my  name,  will  it  please 
you,  for  the  present,  call  me  Pedro?” 

Up  went  her  eyebrows.  “Pedro — 
why  Pedro?” 

“Because  that  is  my  name.  Excel¬ 
lency.” 

Heavens,  was  this  impudence?  In¬ 
credible!  No  man  would  dare — but 
then  if  not  impudence,  what?  Stupid¬ 
ity?  That  man  stupid?  Impossible! 
What  then?  Innocence?  Sheer  lack 
of  acquaintance  with — with — Crowd  in 
closer,  ladies,  closer,  gentlemen;  stare, 
all  of  you;  let  us  have  this  out.  Get  at 
him,  some  one,  question - 

The  Chancellor  took  the  matter  up 
without  waste  of  time  in  courtesy. 

“You  say  your  name  is  Pedro.  Pe¬ 
dro — and  what  else?” 

“Pedro — nothing  else.” 

The  Duchess  drew  a  deep  breath,  the 
court  rustled.  Some  one  among  the 
ladies  giggled  faintly.  The  Duchess’s 
eye  flashed  at  her,  the  unhappy  girl 
blanched,  withered,  crumbled  into  dust. 
A  faint  puff  of  air  whirled  the  little 
handful  away  into  space  and  she  was 
gone.  I  admit  that  subsequently  she 
appeared,  alive  and  walking  the  earth 
as  before,  but  I  protest  that  you  have 
here  in  strict  truth  exactly  what  hap- 
p>ened  to  her  at  that  moment. 

“Since  when,”  asked  the  Chancellor, 
struggling  with  his  bewUderment, 
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“since  when  have  gentlemen  been  called 
‘Pedro’  and  nothing  else?” 

“I  take  your  point,  sir,”  answered 
the  stranger  with  a  most  engaging  air; 
“but  r  would  ask  you,  had  Alexander 
another  name?  Doubtless,  yet  men 
called  him  Alexander,  and  Alexander 
was  content.  Had  great  Ciesar  an¬ 
other  name?  Had  Charlemagne?  And 
if  you  answer  that  it  is  not  for  me,  as 
yet,  to  place  myself  on  a  level  with  these 
better-known  men,  yet  if  Pedro  at  the 
beginning  of  this  business  seems  a 
thought  too  short,  why,  at  the  end  of  it, 
Pedro,  Duke  of  Siona,  would  run  very 
well,  I  think.” 

A  shiver  ran  among  them.  Heavens!  - 
The  man  was  trifling,  trifling  with  the 
Duchess  of  Siona,  in  her  hearing,  before 
her  very  face! 

The  Chancellor  turned  to  her  aghast. 
“Madam - ” 

She  took  things  out  of  his  hands.  By 
now  she  was  boiling,  all  the  puzzle  of 
the  last  few  minutes  resolving  itself 
swiftly  into  the  certainty  of  a  colossal 
piece  of  effrontery. 

“Waste  no  more  time.  Who  are  you?” 

“Excellency” —  he  deprecated  her 
haste — “before  there  is  the  slightest 
possibility  of  a  misunderstanding  be¬ 
tween  us,  let  me  make  all  clear.  In  ven¬ 
turing  on  this  enterprise  I  understand  it 
to  be  open  to  any  man,  and  I  claim  to 
be  no  more  nor  no  less  than  that,  yet 
such  a  man  as  might  well  hope  for  bet¬ 
ter  fortune  than  some  have  had.” 

CHE  cut  ruthlessly  through  his  flour- 
^  ishes  as  an  explorer  in  a  strange 
land  hacks  his  way  through  jungle 
growth. 

“What  are  you?” 

“At  present  a  man,  most  gloriously 
disengaged;  a  free  man,  bound  by  no 
ties,  and  ready  to  respond  on  the  in¬ 
stant  to  the  beckonings  of  fortune.” 

A  little  upright  line  hinted  itself  be¬ 
tween  her  brows. 

“What  were  you  before  you  came 
here?” 

“A  gentleman  of  a  company.” 

“A  lance-knight!”  Even  she  could 
not  be  quite  unmoved  at  this  man’s 
monstrous  audacity.  She  looked  at  the 
Chancellor;  helplessly  he  looked  at  her. 

She  turned  again  to  the  stranger. 

“Whom  were  you  serving?” 

“Foresi.” 

“You  left  him?” 

“Six  weeks  ago.” 

“Why?” 

“The  arrangement  between  us  was 
that  I  was  to  get  ten  soldi  a  day  for  cut¬ 
ting  throats.  Nothing  was  said  as  to 
getting  my  own  cut.  I  took  the  liberty 
of  pointing  out  to  Messer  Foresi  that 
cut  throats  all  round  was  our  sore  por¬ 
tion  if  he  persisted  in  carrying  out  his 
campaign  against  my  Lord  Malatesta, 
of  Missona,  in  the  manner  he  proposed. 
Being  a  stubborn  and  dull  man,  he  per¬ 
sisted.  Thereup>on  I  left  him.” 

{Continued  on  page  lox) 
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POETRY  of  the  WAR 


JUST  THINKING 


THE  REENLISTER 


By  HUDSON  HAWLEY 


CTANDIN’  up  here  on  the  fire-step, 
Lookin’  ahead  in  the  mist, 

With  a  tin  hat  over  your  ivor>' 

And  a  rifle  clutched  in  your  fist; 
Waitin’  and  watchin’  and  wond’rin’ 

If  the  Hun’s  cornin’  over  to-night — 
Say,  aren’t  the  things  you  think  of 
Enough  to  give  you  a  fright? 

Things  you  ain’t  even  thought  of 
For  a  couple  o’  months  or  more; 
Things  that  ’ull  set  you  laughin’. 
Things  that  ’ull  make  you  sore; 
Things  that  you  saw  in  the  movies. 
Things  that  you  saw  on  the  street, 
Things  that  you’re  really  proud  of. 
Things  that  are — not  so  sweet; 


Debts  that  are  past  collectin’. 

Stories  you  hear  and  forget. 

Ball  games  and  birthday  parties. 

Hours  of  drill  in  the  wet; 

Headlines,  recruitin’  posters. 

Sunset  ’way  out  at  sea. 

Evenings  of  pay-days — golly — 

It’s  a  queer  thing,  this  memory! 

Faces  of  pals  in  Homeburg, 

Voices  of  womenfolk. 

Verses  you  learnt  in  school-days 
Pop  up  in  the  mist  and  smoke 
As  you  stand  there,  grippin’  that  rifle, 
A-starin’,  and  chilled  to  the  bone. 
Wonderin’  and  wonderin’  and  wonderin’, 
Just  thinkin’  there — all  alone! 


WTien  will  the  war  be  over? 

When  will  the  gang  break  through? 

What  will  the  U.  S.  look  like? 

What  will  there  be  to  do? 

Where  will  the  Boches  be  then? 

Who  will  have  married  Nell? 

W’hen’s  that  relief  a-comin’  up? 

Gosh!  But  this  thinkin’s  hell! 

From  Star$  and  Striata.** 


TO  A  YOUNG  SOLDIER 

By  DYSART  McMullen 


'Y’OU  who  so  loved  your  dreams. 
Dream  now  them  all. 

Here  is  your  narrow  bed. 

Your  grassy  pall. 

Children  and  home  and  wife — 
Voices  that  call 
All  to  a  happy  life — 

Dream  you  them  all. 


Never  to  find  them  vain — ■ 
Something  apart; 

Never  to  feel  the  pain 
Clutching  your  heart. 

Shame  can  not  touch  you  now 
Folly  and  sin 
Into  your  silent  house 
Enter  not  in. 


Ever  your  name  will  be 
Gallant  and  bright — 

Lad  whom  the  land  of  France 
Covers  to-night! 

Reprinted  hy  ^trmitsion  of  tht  ^ow  York  **Trihunt. 


THE  TROOP-TRAIN 

By  AMELIA  JOSEPHINE  BURR 


By  ALFRED  N.  PHILLIPS.  Jr. 


Second  Lieutenant,  303rd  Field  Artillery 


A 


REG’LAR?  See  my  ornament 
Bears  the  old  brand  “U.  S.” 


I’m  neat?  Long  army  trainin’  makes 
Y’  careful  of  your  dress. 

No;  never  had  no  fam’ly  life. 

Nor  eddication.  Shucks! 

I’m  just  a  low  buck-private 
A  drawin’  thirty  bucks. 


What?  Yes;  been  in  the  Islands  some 
A  shootin’  “Gugus”  up; 

Laid  in  a  Cuban  prison  once 
With  fever — sick’s  a  pup. 

They  stormed  the  fort  to  get  me, 

Some  boys — got  killed — an’ — Shucks! 
I’m  just  a  low  buck-private 
A  drawin’  thirty  bucks. 


That  ribbon?  Yes,  the  Honor  Med’; 

I  didn’t  earn  it,  though. 

I  kept  the  Lewis  firin’  ’cause 
I  was  too  scared  to  go. 

And  then  I  flagged  the  cruiser — 

Yes,  Haiti.  Hero?  Shucks! 

I’m  just  a  low  buck-private 
A  drawin’  thirty  bucks. 

I’ve  been  a  non-com.  once  or  twice. 
Got  “busted”  ’cause  of  booze; 

So  when  I  “cash”  the  Army  ain’t 
Got  very  much  to  lose. 

I  hope  I  go — though — fightin’  hard. 

The  flag?  I  love  it.  Shucks! 

I’m  just  a  low  buck -private 
A  drawin’  thirty  bucks. 


PIERROT  GOES 

By  CHARLOTTE  BECKER 

T  TP  AMONG  the  chimneys  tall 
^  Lay  the  garret  of  Pierrot. 
Here  came  trooping  at  his  call 
Fancies  no  one  else  might  know; 
Here  he  bade  the  spiders  spin 
Webs  to  hide  his  treasure  in. 


A  HE.AD  of  them  the  ocean  with  its  devil-haunted  miles — 
Those  brown  young  faces  with  their  brave,  strained  smiles! 
And  I  must  show  a  good  cheer  and  wave  as  they  go  past 
Because  of  all  their  Godspeeds  mine  may  be  the  last. 

Father  of  all  free  men,  be  Thou  their  strength  and  shield 
In  the  perils  of  the  furlough  and  the  perils  of  the  field. 

Clean  and  strong  and  beautiful,  bring  them  back  again. 

Those  dear  boyish  faces  at  the  windows  of  the  train. 

Yes.  and  make  me  worthy  to  welcome  them  that  day. 

To  wave  to  them  as  gallantly  as  when  they  went  away. 

Saying — “Smiling  I  may  greet  you,  for  I  have  done  my  share; 
Here  hav'e  I  been  faithful  as  you  were  faithful  there!” 


Here  he  heard  the  night  wind  croon 
Slumber-songs  for  sleepyheads; 
Here  he  spied  the  spendthrift  moon 
Strew  her  silver  on  the  leads; 
Here  he  wove  a  coronet 
Of  quaint  lyrics  for  Pierrette. 

But  the  bugles  blew  him  down 
To  the  fields  with  war  beset; 
Marched  him  past  the  quiet  town. 
Past  the  window  of  Pierrette; 
Comrade  now  of  sword  and  lance, 
Pierrot  gave  his  dreams  to  France. 
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As  tlie  (lying  camera  sees  a  city. 


‘Ike  CAMERA  m  KHAKI 


I  By  Edward  Hungerford 

GREAT  airplane  goes  skim-  is  difficult  to  observe  an  airplane,  even  cited  our  liveliest  admiration.  It  is  a 
ming  through  the  air  a  mile  on  a  remarkably  clear  day,  much  over  pity  that  M.  Verne  could  not  have 
or  more  above  the  surface  of  10,000  feet  aloft.  And  our  big  observa-  thought  of  it.  But  when  this  war  is 
the  earth.  The  folk  of  the  tion  planes — like  those  of  the  French  done  we  may  know  the  airplane  chiefly 
little  Belgian  town  go  hur-  and  British — frequently  go  as  high  as  as  an  instrument  of  observation;  its 

Irying  to  cover.  They  do  not  know  that  20,000  feet,  and — as  we  shall  presently  peace  value  is  unmistakable  along  these 
the  insignia  upon  the  under  surface  of  see — take  photographs  from  that  great  very  lines,  even  in  the  face  of  the  crisis 
the  plane — the  blue  star  in  a  white  elevation,  photographs  whose  ability  of  the  greatest  war  that  the  world  has 
circle  within  a  red  circle — indicate  that  to  record  infinite  detail  seemingly  ever  known. 

it  is  an  American  machine  and  so  does  passes  the  possibilities  of  science  and  It  is  the  camera^the  simple  black 
not  drop  bombs  on  houses  or  hospitals  enters  the  realms  of  the  supernatural,  bo.*:,  which  the  genius  of  American  man¬ 
or  helpless  people.  They  do  not  know  The  imagination  of  Jules  Verne  was  ufacture  has  made  almost  universal 
that  its  business  is  not  firing — not  the  sturdy;  it  would  go  to  the  rear  rank,  to-day — that  has  given  the  airplane  its 
firing  of  explosives,  at  any  rate.  The  however,  when  compared  with  simple  value  as  an  instrument  of  lasting  obser- 
Boches  seem  to  scent  it,  and  when  fact  in  the  present  war.  vation.  A  man  in  a  plane  has  other 

they  hear  of  an  enemy  airplane  “on  We  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  things  in  his  mind  than  a  detailed 
photographic  mission”  hovering  over  the  airplane  purely  as  a  fighting  scrutiny  of  the  terrain  far  beneath.  He 
their  lines,  they  get  out  the  fastest  and  machine.  The  device  by  which  the  has  to  steer  and  manipulate  the  com- 
the  best  of  their  scouting  and  fighting  machine  gun  of  the  scout-plane,  firing  plicated  mechanism  around  him,  to  say 
machines  to  beat  off  the  offender.  700  times  a  minute,  was  so  bold  as  to  nothing  of  keeping  his  eye  for  enemy 

Sometimes  the  machine  which  bears  fire  between  the  two  w'ooden  blades  of  planes,  .^nd  even  if  he  had  time  or 
the  camera  man  and  his  tireless  record-  the  propeller,  revolving  at  an  exact  opportunity  to  observe  the  land  under- 
niaker  of  details  is  not  visible  to  the  speed  of  1,400  revolutions  per  minute  neath,  his  memory  would  hardly  be 

not  to  shatter  the  blades,  has  ex-  equal  to  the  task  of  bringing  back  every 
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naked  eyes  of  folk  upon  the  ground. 
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Bill  could  not  figure 
out  just  then  what  he 
could  do  with  Jessica 
in  case  he  went  to 
war.  If  he  had  talked 
it  over  with  her,  she 
would  have  told  him 
— just  as  she  did  later. 
But,  at  that  time  the 
National  Guard  re¬ 
cruiting  officers  dis¬ 
couraged  the  enlisting 
of  married  men  and 
Bill  dropf)ed  the  mat¬ 
ter,  reluctantly.  He 
was  two  or  three  years 
beyond  the  draft  age 
and  so  the  National 
Army  passed  him  by. 
Yet  Bill  was  not  at 
ease  in  his  mind.  He 
felt  that  he  ought  to 
be  helping,  but  kept 
wondering  how  he 
might  ever  do  it. 

His  trade  paper 
solved  his  problem. 
It  carried  a  little  no¬ 
tice  that  expert  pho- 
tographers  were 
needed  for  observa¬ 
tion  work  in  the  Sig¬ 
nal  Corps  of  the 
Army.  Bill  talked 
that  over  with  Jes¬ 
sica.  Of  course,  she 
told  him  there  was 
but  one  thing  to  do. 
She  would  run  the 
studio.  Cousin  Hat¬ 
tie  and  Uncle  Fred 
both  would  come  and 
help  if  she  needed 
them.  Bill  would  be 
the  round  peg  that 
would  fit  in  the  round 
.  hole  that  his  Uncle 
Sam  had  for  him. 
And  Bill  wrote  his 

Hipndurtd  JnmL'tUuMrmlUHtfpermtttM.  UOCle  SamUel  dOWU 

oT-iiit  -  r'  ••  I'T-  Washington,  at  the 

Seven  Trench  bombs  dropping  on  a  German  munition  works  in  Liorraine.  precise  address  that 

the  trade  paper  gave. 

single  blessed  thing  which  had  come  photographer  in  Centerport.  By  stick-  and  enclosed  a  few  samples  of  his  work, 
under  his  eyes.  And  those  eyes,  sharp  ing  hard  at  his  job  and  steadily  im-  It  seemed  an  eternity  before  he  had 
as  they  may  be,  would  still  be  inferior  proving  on  it,  he  has  built  up  a  fairly  an  answer  to  his  letter;  in  reality  it  was 
to  the  eye  of  the  camera.  prosperous  studio.  Folks  like  Slimmer  but  a  fortnight.  But  there  it  was. 


Seven  French  homhs  dropping  on  a  German  munition  works  in  Lorraine. 

single  blessed  thing  which  had  come  photographer  in  Centerport.  By  stick-  ant 
under  his  eyes.  And  those  eyes,  sharp  ing  hard  at  his  job  and  steadily  im-  1 
as  they  may  be,  would  still  be  inferior  proving  on  it,  he  has  built  up  a  fairly  an 
to  the  eye  of  the  camera.  prosperous  studio.  Folks  like  Slimmer  but 


But  there  it  was. 


The  airplane  has  been  called  the  eye  and  they  like  his  work,  and  two  or  Slimmer  knew  it  at  first  sight;  for  it  had 


of  the  army.  May  I  venture  then  to 
suggest  that  the  camera  which  it  carries 
on  high  is  the  optic  nerve  of  that  eye? 
Nay,  more;  it  is  the  retina  of  the  eye — a 


three  years  ago,  when  he  took  first  no  postage-stamp;  merely  one  of  those 
prize  at  the  State  Fair  with  his  por-  uncompromising  notices  in  the  upper 
traits,  half  the  county  fairly  flowed  into  right-hand  corner  of  the  envelope  which 


Bill’s  camera  shop,  for  he  is  popular 


tell  you  how  much  you  must  pay  if  you 
changing  retina,  if  you  please,  on  which  as  well  as  able.  dare  to  use  it  for  private  purposes, 

impressions  are  not  fleeting  as  upon  Slimmer  is  a  good  .\merican.  The  The  photographer  grasped  it  out  of  his 
your  eyes  or  mine,  but  are  recorded  per-  faded  blue  cap  that  his  granddad  wore  morning’s  mail,  and  slit  it  quickly  open, 
manently.  And  there  are  many  such  in  another  war — all  the  way  from  Ma-  It  held  a  document.  Slimmer  read  the 
eyes;  in  the  course  of  a  single  day’s  nassas  to  .\ppomattox — hangs  upon  a  document.  Then  jumped  up,  and  with 
fighting  thousands  and  thousands  of  peg  in  the  studio,  an  object  of  venera-  a  glad  cry  to  Mrs.  Slimmer  went  danc- 


such  permanent  retinas — each  a  little 


Last  spring  he  felt  the  call  of  his  ing  around  the  studio. 


oblong  of  glass,  four  inches  by  five,  but  country  in  her  crisis.  And  even  though  “Jessica,  old  girl,”  he  shouted,  “it’s 


each  telling  in  its  own  exact  and  unmis-  his  personal  inclination  had  never  been  come! 


takable  w'ay  the  work  and  progress  of  toward  things  military,  he  almost  en- 


the  enemy. 

William  J.  Slimmer  is  the  best- known 


listed  in  the  National  Guard. 

But  there  was  Jessica — Slimmer ’s  wife. 


She  lifted  her  eyes  from  her  knitting. 
“What’s  come.  Bill?”  she  asked. 

“My  chance  to  do  my  bit.  The 
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Signal  Corps  wants  me — you  know, 
the  photographic  service.” 

What  thoughts  went  through  little 
Mrs.  summer’s  head  I  can  not  tell  you. 
She  only  said: 

“But,  Bill,  how  could  you  run  one 
of  those  airplanes — just  like  Lincoln 
Beachey  up  at  the  State  Fair  that  prize 
year?” 

“This  isn’t  trick  riding,”  replied 
Slimmer;  “this  is  camerawork — obser¬ 
vation,  they  call  it.  It’s  a  job  for 
photographers.  They’re  scouring  the 
country  for  photographers.  Jessica, 
thev  actually  do  want  to  give  me  a 
chance  to  get  into  it.” 

Mrs.  Slimmer  dropfied  her  knitting 
and  went  over  to  her  husband.  She 
forced  a  smile  to  her  lips  as  she  caught 
his  hands  in  hers  and  kissed  him. 

“.‘Knd  I?”  she  asked. 

“You  are  to  run  the  studio,  Jessica, 
just  as  you’ve  planned.  You  can  do  it, 
old  girl.  I  shall  start  for  Langley 
Field  to-morrow  morning.” 

Three  days  later  he  stepped  from  a 
train  at  a  little  tidewater  town  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  .^nd  twenty  minutes  after  he 
was  off  the  train  he  was  at  the  field,  a 
huge,  sprawling  place,  flat  as  the  pro¬ 
verbial  pancake  and  so  ideal  for  air¬ 
plane  work,  and  tenanted  by  both  men 
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in  khaki  and  by  workmen  finishing  a 
great  university  of  aviation. 

The  hardest  winter  that  the  Eastern 
section  of  the  land  has  known  in  many 
years  was  just  breaking  up  and  the 
uncompleted  Langley  Field  literally 
was  a  sea  of  mud.  Slimmer  picked  his 
way  through  it  to  headquarters,  pre¬ 
sented  his  credentials  at  the  special 
headquarters  assigned  to  the  photo¬ 
graphic  section  of  the  Aviation  Corps. 
Here  he  was  brought  to  the  command¬ 
ing  officer  in  charge  of  the  work  at  the 
field — a  young  captain  who  took  up  his 
credentials  and  arranged  his  examina¬ 
tions — both  the  physical  one  as  w-ell  as 
the  one  to  determine  whether  he  was 
capable  of  undergoing  the  severe  special 
serx'ice  of  the  .\viation. 

Slimmer  passed  both  —  with  credit 
to  himself  and  to  his  training.  And 
was  whisked -off  by  a  smart  and  alert 
adjutant  to  the  building  set  aside  for 
the  school  training  of  army  aerial  pho¬ 
tographers.  The  officer  in  charge  there 
was,  until  a  few  months  ago,  a  star 
camera  man  for  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
The  entire  country’  has  been  raked  for 
newspaper  photographers  for  this  ser¬ 
vice.  These  men  have  the  rare  com¬ 
bination  of  technical  photographic 
knowledge  as  well  as  the  reportorial 
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facility  to  observ’e — that  keen  and 
somewhat  indefinable  thing  that  is 
called  news-sense,  f>erhaps  for  lack  of  a 
better  name.  The  camera  man  of  the 
metropolitan  newspaper  is  a  super¬ 
reporter.  His  eye  and  his  note-book 
alike  are  in  his  camera-box,  and  there 
are  no  limits  to  his  ingenuity. 

I  know  one  of  these  camera  rep>orters 
in  Boston  who  has  as  the  two  chief 
feathers  in  his  cap,  the  fact  that  he  has 
snapped  Mrs.  Jack  Gardner  and  former 
President  Eliot,  the  two  most  camera- 
shy  folk  in  the  Hub. 

The  way  he  got  Mr.  Eliot  was  char¬ 
acteristic  of  him.  It  was  Commence¬ 
ment  Day  at  Harvard,  and  the  president , 
with  a  keen  anticipation  of  what  might 
happen,  ordered  all  cameras  confiscated 
at  the  gates  of  the  yard.  So  when  the 
young  reporter  of  my  acquaintance  sal¬ 
lied  forth  to  the  exercises,  he  carried  his 
camera  almost  as  ostentatiously  as  his 
press-card.  And  expostulate  vio¬ 
lently  when  the  men  at  the  gate  sought 
to  take  it  away  from  him.  But  vainly. 
He  lost  his  camera — until  the  end  of  the 
exercises,  at  any  rate — and  entered  the 
sacred  place  chastened  and  saddened. 
When,  at  the  proper  moment,  “Prexy” 
Eliot  came  marching  down  the  walk 
the  newspaper  photographer  quickly 


The  camera  watches  British  seaplanes  attack  storehouses  and  railway  sidings,  Beyrut  Harhor. 

Arrows  mark  places  damaged  by  bombs,  tbe  nearest  one  showing  a  bole  made  by  a  large  bomb  in  tbe  roof  of  tbe  railroad  offices. 
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dropped  to  his  knees  and,  producing  the 
second  camera,  which  he  had  secreted 
about  his  person,  thrust  it  between  the 
knees  of  a  distinguished  Boston  alum¬ 
nus  of  the  university  and  secured  a 
“scoop”  picture  to  spread  across  three 
columns  the  next  morning. 

There  was  nothing  unethical  about 
this  trick — not  in  the  mind  of  the  cam¬ 
era  man,  at  any  rate.  It  was  part  of 
the  job.  If  the  president  of  Harvard 
had  not  been  so  fussy  about  his  photo¬ 
graphs,  if  only  he  had  stood  up  good- 
naturedly  like  “Prexy”  Wilson  or  one  of 
the  regular  fellows  while  the  camera 
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depleted  as  never  before;  and  prac¬ 
tically  the  only  men  left  to  swing  the 
heavy  camera  are  those  who  have  grown 
a  little  too  old  for  war  service. 

Slimmer  passed  his  militarv'  e.xamina- 
tion  quite  as  quickly  as  his  mental  one. 

And  straightway  the  e.xamining  sur¬ 
geon  began  jabbing  him  in  the  arm  with 
various  and  sundry  needles — vaccina¬ 
tion  against  smallpox,  and  the  inocu¬ 
lation  against  para-typhoid  and  triple 
para-tv'phoid ;  which  took  so  well  that 
the  star  photographer  of  Centerport  be¬ 
gan  to  doubt  whether  he  would  ever 
again  be  able  to  get  into  the  trim  khaki 


and  that  of  the  fellows  in  the  regular 
service,”  his  sergeant  e.xplained  to 
him,  “is  that  over  there  the  rookies 
have  a  man-sized  job  learning  military 
science,  and  here  you  have  got  to  mas¬ 
ter  that  and  yet  learn  the  most  techni¬ 
cal,  the  most  complicated  and  scientific 
phase  of  modern  warfare.  That’s  why 
we’ve  only  room  for  solid  cream  in  this 
department  of  aviation.  Ordinary  tal¬ 
ent  doesn’t  last  very  long  here.  We’re 
lcK>king  for  the  unusual.” 

Bill  grinned.  That  was  flattering; 
yet  back  of  it  was  the  hard  and  un- 
poetic  fact  that  the  photographic  school 


squad  from  the  newspap>ers  v’olleyed  at 
him,  it  would  all  hav'e  been  over  in 
sixty  seconds,  with  good  feeling  all 
around.  The  point  that  I  am  trying  to 
make  is  that  the  camera  man  of  a  big 
newspaper  must  develop  his  wits  as  far 
as  the  star  reporter — and  then  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  beyond.  And  that 
very  training— as  we  shall  see  presently 
— is  a  huge  factor  in  his  ability  to  help 
Uncle  Sam  in  a  very  special  and  a  very 
valuable  way  at  this  crisis  in  his  life. 

So  it  is  that  the  camera  men  have 
been  called,  and  have  responded  with 
the  same  faith  and  zeal  and  devotion 
that  they  have  showed  in  going  into  the 
thick  of  a  San  Francisco  earthquake  or 
an  Ohio  flood  or  the  aftermath  of  any 
great  disaster  on  sea  or  land.  To-day 
the  newspaper  art-rooms  of  the  land  are 


coat  which  the  headquarters  clerk  had 
issued  to  him. 

He  was  getting  his  first  real  touch  of 
army  life  and  discipline.  He  had  a 
mess-pan,  and  within  twenty-four  hours 
had  learned  to  like  stewed  prunes  and 
“pork  and”  four  times  a  week,  and  to 
know  that  “slum”  was  the  .\rmy’s 
caressing  way  of  designating  beef-stew. 
Moreover,  he  was  adjusting  himself  to 
the  camp  schedule;  up  at  five-forty-five 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  fifteen  minutes 
of  physical  exercise,  breakfast  from 
si.x-thirty  to  seven  o’clock,  and  right 
after  it  an  hour  and  a  half  of  militarv' 
instruction.  For,  after  all,  Bill  Slim¬ 
mer  was  now  a  soldier  and  he  had  to 
learn  at  least  the  rudiments  of  the 
Army  problem. 

“The  only  difference  between  this  job 


kept  steadily  at  it  from  nine  o’clock  in 
the  morning  to  four-thirty  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  five  days  in  the  week,  and 
a  good  solid  half-day  on  the  sixth.  And 
that  in  the  evening  there  was  the  mili¬ 
tarv'  school — the  other  part  of  his  now 
double-sided  job.  There  was,  of  course, 
time  for  grub,  but  no  recesses.  The 
entire  course  must  be  finished  in  five 
weeks.  This  was  no  kid  school.  This 
education  was  a  job,  and  he  was  doing 
his  best  to  measure  up  to  that  job — for 
his  Uncle  Samuel,  to  say  nothing  of 
dear  little  Jessica  back  in  Centerp>ort. 

So  he  took  ver>’  seriously  all  they  told 
him  about  developing  plates  and  from 
them  making  both  enlargements  and 
lantern-slides,  all  as  if  he  had  not  been 
dev'eloping  eight  or  ten  thousand  plates 
a  month  for  the  past  dozen  vears  or  so. 


Rums  of  the  village  of  Beaumont,  north  of  Verdun,  showing  German  reinforcements  coming  up  from  ^Vavrillc  wood 

through  communication  trenches. 
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Only  tiiey  altered  some  of  his  pretty 
firm  convictions  in  photography.  He 
had  taught  himself  that  the  best-look¬ 
ing  photograph  possesses  plenty  of 
contrast;  the  smart  young  instructors  of 
the  class  told  him  that  they  wanted 
gray  prints  of  even  tone  and  texture — 
no  contrast  whatsoever. 

“You  will  understand  the  reason  why 
when  you  come  to  interpretation.” 

And  to  interpretation — the  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  photograph  taken  from  on 
high — William  Slimmer  quickly  came. 
He  learned  that  as  a  map-maker  the 
camera  has  no  equal.  In  this  country 


the  camera,  which  is  shot  through  the 
opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  fuselage, 
has  its  plate  vertical  with  the  surface  of 
land  or  water  underneath.  Then,  when 
the  blank-plate  magazine  of  the  odd¬ 
looking  camera  is  entirely  exhausted, 
and  the  used-plate  magazine  filled, 
you  descend  to  terra-firma,  hurry  to  the 
dark  room  and  begin  the  development 
of  the  negative. 

Such  pictures  these!  Here  is  the 
open  sea,  and  the  camera  from  on  high 
penetrates  its  glassy  surface — which 
really  is  not  glassy  at  all  to  a  man  a  few 
hundred  feet  above  it  and  so  not  af- 
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been  photographing  and  up>on  it  he  be¬ 
gins  to  try  and  find  the  exact  location 
of  each  and  every  one  of  his  pictures. 
Sometimes,  even  in  a  comparatively 
simple  and  much-photographed  locality, 
this  becomes  a  difficult  matter.  Then, 
of  a  sudden,  the  camera  man  will  come 
up)on  a  solution  of  his  problem.  It  may 
be  two  streets  that  radiate  from  each 
other  at  a  peculiar  angle.  Diligent 
search  of  the  map  that  the  surveyors 
prepared  a  few  years  ago  finally  reveals 
two  such  streets — parting  company  at 
the  same  peculiar  angle.  The  inter¬ 
preter  is  hot  up)on  the  scent.  And 


Crossing  No  Mans  Land — French  troops  entering  German  trenches. 
Tliis  photograph  has  been  slightly  retouched  to  bring  out  minute  details. 


it  has  already  corrected  the  wonder¬ 
fully  accurate  detail  sheet-maps  of  the 
United  States  Geodetic  Survey.  Its 
accuracy,  its  ability  for  recording  infi¬ 
nite  detail  can  not  be  equalled  by  man, 
n6t  even  by  the  most  expert  map- 
maker. 

You  drive  an  airplane  across  the  face 
of  the  open  country  at  a  uniform 
height  of,  say,  8,500  feet.  You  take  a 
magazine  camera — and  Slimmer,  the 
first  time  he  saw  one  of  them,  did  not 
recognize  it  as  the  chief  tool  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  but  thought  it  some  enlarged 
form  of  rat-trap  or  miniature  style  of 
army-stove — and  make  tw’o  dozen, 
three  dozen,  four  dozen  negatives,  per¬ 
haps,  as  you  skim  across,  taking  pains 
all  the  while  that  the  airplane  con¬ 
tinues  at  the  same  elevation  and  that 


fected  by  the  many  refractions  and 
reflections  of  that  surface — pienetrates 
to  its  very  floor,  save  where  the  sea  is 
very  deep  indeed.  It  can  hold  few 
secrets  from  that  camera.  A  line 
across  the  negative  in  an  unexpected 
angle  shows  a  hidden  water-pipe  laid 
upon  the  bottom  of  a  fairly  shallow  bay. 
.And  if  the  water  were  deep  enough  to 
hide  a  submarine  from  observers  on 
shore  or  in  boats,  the  camera  would  see 
the  hidden  craft— no,  not  merely  the 
periscope,  but  the  entire  cigar-shaped 
hull,  in  all  its  detail. 

But  the  camera  man’s  first  job  is  not 
to  make  close  examination — interpre¬ 
tation,  if  you  please — of  his  negatives. 
He  begins  by  “orienting”  them.  In 
plain  English,  he  takes  a  good  standard 
detail  map  of  the  locality  which  he  has 


down  one  of  these  streets  a  little  way 
is  a  bridge  that  carries  the  highw’ay 
over  a  little  brook,  and  dowm  the  other 
is  a  railroad  crossing.  The  printed 
map  shows  these.  And  so  now  does  the 
photograph. 

With  this  start  it  is  fairly  easy  at  last 
to  check  upon  the  map  the  other  im¬ 
portant  details  of  the  negatives.  Fi¬ 
nally  one  can  indicate  the  exact  limits 
of  the  four-by-fi\’e-inch  negative  by  a 
red-ink  quadrilateral  upon  the  printed 
map;  rarely  ever  quite  rectangular,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  practical  difficulty  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  airplane  exactly  parallel  with 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  But  the  mar¬ 
vel  is  that  the  aviators  who  take  the 
camera  obser\'ers  up  in  their  two-posi¬ 
tion-machines  do  so  well  with  it. 

So  it  was  that  they  began  teaching 
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experimental  pictures.  And  yet  those 
accursed  houses  and  streets!  He  spxjke 
to  the  chief  instructor  about  his  prob¬ 
lem.  That  experienced  young  man — 
he  had  been  with  the  school  since  it  first 
opened,  nine  months  ago — knitted  his 
brows  over  both  negative  and  map. 
He  smiled  in  triumph. 

“I’ve  got  it!”  he  said  to  his  pupil. 
“The  map  was  made  four  years  ago  and 
this  little  town  at  the  end  of  two  bridges 
has  almost  come  into  existence  since 
then;  since,  they  put  the  double-track 
trolley  over  there,  and  the  soda-works  at 

K - ,  doubled  the  size  of  the  plant. 

See  here.” 

He  picked  up  a  powerful  magnifying- 
glass  and  placed  it  over  the  negative. 

“A  real-estate  development,”  he  said. 
“Look  at  those  neat  little  houses  and 
those  new  little  lawns  and  flower-plots. 
You’d  know  Lonesomehurst,  wouldn’t 
you — whether  you  found  it  in  Maine  or 
Massachusetts — or  California?” 

And  Slimmer  understood. 

After  map-making,  interpretation. 
The  man  from  Centerport  was  coming 
nearer  to  the  heart  of  the  science  of  the 
camera  on  high.  Now  he  was  being 
taught  the  real  value  of  the  optic  nerve 
of  the  Army — how  its  keen  impressions 
were  being  placed  not  only  on  the 
Bill  Slimmer  the  new  art  of  making  novice  gets  when  the  plane  begins  to  photographs  themselves,  but  upon  the 
“mosaics,”  the  art  of  patching  print  bump  and  jump  against  the  earth  at  the  Army’s  retina — upon  war  maps  traced 
after  print  together  until  they  formed  a  end  of  its  descent,  he  hurried  to  one  from  them  and  issued  daily  by  the  pho- 
map  of  a  section  of  the  terrain  near  the  of  the  school  dark  rooms  and  began  tographic  section  of  the  Signal  Corps; 
field  a  full  dozen  miles  square.  He  had  the  development  of  his  negatives.  not  only  to  the  Headquarters  Staff,  but 

known  nothing  else  as  fascinating  or  as  They  were  good  negatives.  Slim-  to  any  other  function  which  has  a  right 

perplexing  since  the  picture-puzzle  mer’s  training  in  the  little  old  studio  at  to  them  and  can  make  good  use .  of 
craze  hit  the  land  five  or  six  years  ago  Centerport,  his  willingness  to  be  shown  them. 

and  Centerport  had  a  library  for  ex-  at  the  classroom  at  the  field,  were  to-  “Do  you  know  anything  about 

changing  the  novelties.  Only  this  gether  standing  him  in  good  stead.  And  camouflage?”  said  the  instructor  in  the  • 
really  amounted  to  something.  And  when  the  next  morning  he  put  them  interpretation  division  of  the  school, 
when  a  man  had  completed  his  beside  the  map  of  that  which  he  had  Bill  Slimmer  looked  him  in  the  eye 
“mosaic,”  he  had  such  a  detail  map  as  photographed  the  preceding  afternoon,  squarely,  then  grinned, 
even  the  Geodetic  Survey  had  never  he  “oriented”  or  located  them,  without  “You  ask  me  that?”  he  replied, 

produced,  and,  as  I  have  said,  vastly  great  difficulty.  That  is,  he  located  all  “And  I’ve  taken  all  the  girls  in  Center- 
more  accurate.  but  one  without  difficulty;  but  that  port  from  eighteen  to  thirty-eight  and 

One  of  Slimmer’s  “mosaics”  had  one  was  a  teaser.  It  really  had  Bill  made  them  all  look  twenty-two,  and 

troubled  him  immensely.  They  had  guessing.  The  two  bridges  side  by  shunted  off  the  glass  eye  of  the  presi- 

strapped  him  in  a  big  two-position  air-  side — highway  and  railroad — with  the  dent  of  the  First  National  Bank  so  he 

plane — he,  who  had  only  known  the  long  dock  sticking  out  at  right  angles  to  will  photograph  like  a  matinee  hero, 

thing  as  Lincoln  Beachey’s  great  exhibit  both  of  them,  seemed  to  make  an  easy  You  ask  me  about  camouflage?” 
at  the  State  Fair  and  a  treacherous  toy,  key  to  the  problem.  The  dock  meant  The  instructor  cleared  his  throat 
which  some  days  refused  to  go  up  at  all  that  the  negative  must  show  water-  with  a  nervous  little  cough, 
and  other  days  would  “loop  the  loop,”  front,  the  two  parallel  bridges,  a  stream  “This  is  another  sort,”  said  he. 
while  farmers’  wives  fainted  and  their  breaking  into  that  water-front.  “Look  here.” 

horses  ran  away — they  strapped  him,  Slimmer’s  finger  followed  each  inch  of  He  put  before  the  eyes  of  Slimmer  a 
William  Johnson  Slimmer,  into  one  of  that  water-front,  as  the  surveyor  had  great  sheaf  of  photographs — photo- 
those  contraptions,  and  he,  too,  went  placed  it  on  the  map,  paused  each  time  graphs  taken  from  French  and  English 
sailing  off  into  the  eternal  heavens,  as  a  stream  broke  into  it.  Finally,  he  and  even  American  airplanes  over 
easily  as  Beachey  ever  had  done  it.  thought  he  had  it — the  two  parallel  the  western  front.  They  were  not 
And  after  he  had  recovered  from  the  bridges  were  in  the  right  position  and  quite  as  sharp  as  the  negatives  which 
first  sensations  of  the  thing — the  eternal  proportion.  But  the  rest  of  the  nega-  Slimmer  himself  had  made;  but  that 
and  deafening  racket  of  the  motors  and  tive  did  not  check.  It  showed  streets  was  because  they  were  copies  of  origi- 
the  propeller-blades;  after  he  had  and  houses — the  beginnings  of  a  brisk,  nal  prints  made  “over  there.”  The 
ceased  his  first  admiration  of  the  wide  small  town  at  the  west  end  of  the  two  man  from  Centerport  \yas  already 
spread  of  the  land  and  the  seacoast  be-  bridges;  the  ver\'  accurate  map  showed  versed  enough  in  the  making  of  aerial 
low  him,  of  deep  green  woods  and  little  the  open  fields  of  what  might  have  been  photographs  to  have  a  pretty  good 
white-housed  towns — he  began  working  a  truck-garden.  understanding  of  them,  even  at  first 

his  camera  as  quickly  and  as  easily  as  Slimmer  scratched  his  head.  It  was  sight;  while  his  instructor  himself  had 
if  he  had  been  on  the  job  for  months.  not  likely  that  there  would  be  two  other  ridden  high  over  the  zigzag  trench 
.\fter  he  had  recovered  from  the  such  parallel  bridges  wdthin  the  general  lines  of  both  friend  and  foe,  and  so  was 
first  pit-of-the-stomach  feeling  that  a  locality  in  which  they  were  making  their  able  to  make  a  competent  explanation 
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A  “vertical  sKowing  an  enemy  airdrome. 

Properly  “oriented."  such  a  picture  makes  a  war  map  of  intense  value.  The  arrows  point  to  places  where  airplane  bombs  have  struck. 

of  them.  He  took  a  photograph  out  and  there’s  the  second  and  there’s  the  sticking  out  ahead  of  the  front  lines?” 
from  the  middle  of  the  collection.  third  and  there’s  the  fourth — say,  how  “One  thing  at  a  time.  In  a  military 

“What  is  it,  Slimmer?”  said  he.  many  are  there  of  these,  anyhow?  I  sense,  there  are  three  rows  of  trenches, 

“A  section  of  the  front.  There’s  thought  that  there  were  only  three  but  each,  in  turn,  consists  of  three 
tire  zigzag  of  the  front-line  trenches  rows.  And  what  are  these  loose  ends  parallel  trenches.  And  those  ‘loose 
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ends,’  as  you  call  them,  are  listening- 
posts.  Sometimes  they  are  used  for 
throwing  bombs.  See.  they  are  like 
little  squares.  And  do  you  notice 
where  that  square  seems  to  break — 
the  trench  to  be  solidly  blocked?” 

“Yes.” 

“Look  more  closely.  Take  the  glass. 
There’s  a  little  fluctuation  in  the  tone 
of  the  print  at  that  point.  You’ll  have 
to  use  the  glass,  Slimmer.  The  w'nole 
thing  is  not  a  sixty-fourth  of  an  inch 
in  any  direction.” 

After  a  moment  the  student  photog¬ 
rapher  had  detected  the  slight  dis¬ 
coloration. 

“.\  little  spot  due  to  dust  in  the 
camera,”  he  ventured,  “or  a  fine  drop 
of  developer  striking  too  soon.” 

“Nothing  of  the  sort.  That’s  a 
camouflage.  Fritz  found  it  pretty  hot 
out  there  under  the  sun  and  he  made  a 
little  covering  across  the  narrow  trench 
and  over  his  head.  Probably  he 
painted  it  green  or  brown  or  some  other 
neutral  color.  He  might  have  tricked 
the  human  eye  in  the  airplane  that  way, 
but  he  could  not  trick  the  camera’s 
eye.” 

Sometimes  I  have  thought  of  that 
mechanical  eye  in 
the  high  heavens 
almost  as  the  eye 
of  God  himself. 

And  this  is  rev- 
e  r  e  n  t  compari¬ 
son,  for  can  the 
human  eye  look 
down  from  an  air¬ 
plane,  skimming 
along  at  the  al¬ 
most  inconceiv¬ 
able  height  of 
12,000  feet,  and 
see  the  footprints 
of  a  single  soldier 
making  his  way 
across  either  a 
grassy  or  a  dirt 
field?  The  cam¬ 
era  has  done  that 
very  thing,  and 
more. 

Overnight  the 
Germans  have 
placed  a  tele¬ 
phone  wire  hid¬ 
den  from  observa¬ 
tion  in  a  conduit 
in  a  shallow 
trench  down  on 
one  ’of  the  high¬ 
roads  behind  their  lines.  Hidden,  did 
I  say?  A  British  airplane  on  a  photo¬ 
graphic  mission  passed  over  that  high¬ 
road  the  next  morning  and  made  it  part 
of  one  of  its  observation  negatives. 
And  the  man  who  a  few  hours  later 
developed  the  negative  and  interpreted 
it,  found  a  minute  line  along  the  high¬ 
road  which  translated  itself  instantly 
through  his  e.xperience  into  a  hastily 
burled  conduit. 

He  could  trace  it  the  entire  length. 
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and  when  at  the  end  it  found  its  way 
into  a  rather  ingeniously  camouflaged 
emplacement  for  a  huge  gun,  the  con¬ 
clusion  was  evident  that  forthcoming 
activity  would  be  found  at  that  point. 
It  never  had  the  opportunity  to  come. 
A  British  gun-captain  three  miles  away 
w'as  advised  and  by  a  little  ingenious 
gunnery  he  put  the  emplacement  out  of 
business — as  well  as  its  twin,  for  these 
emplacements  for  huge  guns  are  gen¬ 
erally  planted  by  the  Germans  in  pairs. 
The  aerial  camera  on  the  second  morn¬ 
ing  returned  a  grajjhic  proof  that  the 
aim  of  the  British  gunner  was  e.xceed- 
ingly  good  indeed. 

Roads,  they  told  Slimmer,  form  the 
largest  opportunity  and  oft  times  give 
the  largest  reward  for  intensive  study. 
Thus  a  highroad  may  present  itself 
under  close  daily  photographic  observa¬ 
tion  as  unchanged.  Suddenly  the  ob¬ 
server  sees  something  that  gives  him  a 
little  start.  The  highway  has  begun 
to  widen.  Traffic  must  have  been 
brisk  during  the  night.  Chauffeurs  and 
drivers  in  their  desire  to  avoid  the  muck 
of  the  middle  road  have  taken  to  the 
grassy  sides,  and  left  indisputable 
wheel-marks  or  hoof-marks  there.  The 


print  goes  to  headquarters  with  a  note 
to  the  effect  that  heavy  traffic  over¬ 
night  must  indicate  some  military  prep¬ 
aration.  And  headquarters  proceeds 
to  act  upon  the  tip. 

.\lso  roads  may  indicate  other  things. 
A  group  of  them  leading  to  some  cen¬ 
tral  radial  point  might  show  clearly,  no 
matter  how  much  camouflage  had  been 
attempted,  the  presence  of  gun  em¬ 
placements,  or  perhaps — still  more  im¬ 
portant — a  headquarters  for  the  enemy. 


And  the  chances  are  good  that  these 
last  will  be  situate  within  a  cemetery’. 
The  Huns  seem  to  have  a  fancy  for 
locating  their  quarters  in  God’s  acres. 
Perhaps  they  fancy  that  the  sentiment 
and  the  deep  religious  feeling  of  the 
French  will  prevent  them  from  shelling 
such  places.  If  so,  they  are  bound  for 
an  awakening.  The  French  do  have 
much  sentiment  and  deep  religious  feel¬ 
ing,  but  they  are  in  this  war  to  win  it, 
and  that,  for  the  moment,  is  not  only 
their  sentiment  but  their  very’  religion. 

These  things  and  many  more  Slim¬ 
mer  learned  at  the  school.  He,  who 
was  once  a  master  of  social  camouflage 
learned  to  penetrate  the  military 
article. 

“Do  you  see  that  row  of  heavy  trees 
at  the  veiy’  edge  of  the  forest?”  his 
instructor  inquired  one  day,  as  he 
showed  him  one  of  the  photographs 
imported  from  France.  “There  are 
German  guns  hidden  under  them.” 

“I  don’t  get  the  camouflage.” 

“Of  course  not.  There’s  natural 
camouflage.  The  trees  are  enough. 
And  Fritz  has  been  smart  enough  not 
to  let  his  tell-tale  wagons  come  up  in 
front  of  the  wood.  But  the  guns  are 
there  neverthe¬ 
less;  and  there 
are  seven  of 
them.” 

“How  do  you 
get  them?” 

“VV’ith  a  little 
difficulty.  The 
gas  which  the 
guns  emit  is  poi¬ 
sonous  and  has 
its  effect  on  the 
grass  and  other 
foliage  round¬ 
about.  When 
you  are  a  little 
more  expert. 
Slimmer,  you  will 
be  able  to  see  the 
tinge  in  tones  of 
your  photo¬ 
graphs.  It  is 
part  of  the  trick 
of  the  game.” 

After  interpre¬ 
tation  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  putting 
the  changes  in 
the  situation 
since  the  last  ob¬ 
servation  on  trac¬ 
ing-maps  is  a 
purely  mechanical  one.  It  makes  them 
quickly  readable,  even  by  the  untrained 
layman.  He  sees  the  situation  then  as 
a  sort  of  map  to  which  he  has  been  ac¬ 
customed  ever  since  the  days  when  first 
he  studied  geography.  Railroads,  high¬ 
roads,  canals,  towns,  trenches,  gun  em¬ 
placements,  ammunition  dumps,  rail¬ 
heads,  all  are  depicted  for  him  on  a  map 
which  is  edited  and  issued  in  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  every  twenty-four  hours  if  need  be. 

(Continued  on  page  no) 
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Xhe  flying  school  at  Liiheck.  photographed  from  a  German  airplane, 
in  April,  1915. 
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OLD  NORWHAL 
GOES  TO  SEA 


oulse 


Illustrated  ky  Mei 


3H,  first  came  the  herring, 
the  king  of  the  sea. 

Windy  weather!  Stormy 
weather! 

He  jumped  on  the  poop.  ‘I’ll 
be  Captain,’  .said  he. 

V,  ye  winds  westerly,  gentle  sou’- 
weiterly, 

V.  ye  winds  westerly.  Steady  she 


Captain  Abner  pulled  off  the  cap  •  |  ^  Lightly,  sure-lootedly  she  ran  up  the 

which  had  a  hard  time  of  it  confining  \  f  . V  -  slanting  ladder  which  hung  over  the 

his  bristling  shock  of  white  hair.  •  ** 

“Mornin’  to  you,  lass,”  he  answered. 

Mary  hung  her  long  plaits  out  over  could  hear  her  running  down  the  acteristic  of  her,  and  occasionally  she 
the  sill’,  took  a  deep  breath  and  trilled  stairs.  smiled,  cheered  by  the  audible  prox- 

out  the  next  verse  of  the  old  whaling  The  invalid’s  room  was  a  contrast  to  imity  of  Captain  Abner.  The  amount 

chantey  with  a  laughable  imitation  of  the  rest  of  the  house.  It  had  a  rug  and  of  noise  which  he  managed  to  keep  up 

the  Captain’s  swagger:  curtains  and  gay  hangings,  and  a  bed  was  surprising.  It  would  have  been 

“Oh,  next  came  the  flatfish.  They  call  him  of  snowy,  lace-trimmed  linen,  where  a  very  stm  th  in  that  lonely  little 

a  skate.  '^oin,  cros.s-looking  little  old  lady  re-  house,  if  it  had  not  been  for  him.  All 

Windy  weather!  Stormy  weather!  posed,  a  dinner-bell  in  her  hand.  day,  he  whistled.  At  intervals  he  sang. 

Tf  you  are  the  Captain,  sure  I  am  the  “I  was  just  going  to  ring,”  she  said.  He  swabbed  down  the  already  immacu- 
Matel’  acidly.  “W’ith  you  and  that  crazy  old  late  deck  with  loud  splashings;  he  ham- 

Blow,  ye  winds  westerly,  gentle  sou’-  man  shouting  I  didn’t  think  you  could  mered;  he  clamped  about  and  swore 

westerly,  hear  your  sick  mother  calling.”  his  own  particular  oath: 

Blow,  ye  winds  westerly.  Steady  she^  “I  came  the  ver\' minute  you  spoke,  “Oh,  peaches  an’ cream — an’ a  nor 

dear,”  the  girl  replied.  tvester!” 

And  then  both  crashed  into  the  final  Mrs.  Marshall  sniffed,  and  Mary,  They  could  hear  the  Captain  so 
stave,  con  brio:  with  strong,  accustomed  fingers,  eased  plainly  because  their  sun-blistered,  un- 

“Oh,  the  ship,  she  was  rigged  and  ready  mother  on  her  pillows,  tr>’ing  not  painted  squatter’s  cabin  was  perched 
for  sea.  to  be  just  a  little  bit  angr\’.  on  the  bank  of  Oakland  Creek,  not 

Windy  weather!  Stormy  weather!  Besides,  it  was  spring,  and  a  long  day  tw’enty  feet  from  the  Norwhal,  on  which 
And  all  of  the  sailors  were  fishes  to  be.  of  hard  work  seemed  not  quite  the  he  lived.  Farther  down  was  the  real 

Blow,  ye  winds  westerly,  gentle  sou’-  thing.  Mar>’  Jane  smiled,  though,  as  squatters’  colony,  and  away  off,  acr^s 

westerly.  gjjg  gave  her  mother  a  daintily  poached  a  dreary  road,  was  the  trolley  which 

-  -o-w,  ye  winds  westerly.  Steady  she  ggg  ^  fragrant  cup  of  coffee.  led  to  Oakland  and  civilization. 

g-o-e  s.  meal  standing.  Mary  Jane’s  home  was  even  poorer 

For  almost  as  many  mornings  as  she  What  w’ith  the  chickens  to  attend  and  than  some  of  the  other  makeshift 
could  remember  that  had  been  the  the  garden  to  hoe,  and  the  invalid  to  houses,  but  the  vines  over  its  windows, 
opening  event  of  the  girl’s  daily  rou-  serve,  and  her  usual  number  of  chil-  the  big  garden  patch  behind  it,  and  the 
tine,  and,  that  nothing  might  be  dren’s  rompers  to  turn  out,  her  eating  flower-bordered  path  which  led  down 
omitted,  a  fretful,  penetrating  voice  would  be  a  casual  affair  until  the  eve-  to  the  Xorwhal,  were  deceiving, 
arose  from  somewhere  within  the  ning,  when  she  would  sit  down  w’ith  her  As  for  the  Norwhal,  herself,  she  was 

bouse.  mother  to  the  supper  w’hich  she  con-  a  surprising  thing  to  encounter,  there 

“Mary  Jane!'’  trived  to  make  always  a  little  festi-  in  that  graveyard  of  ships.  Oakland 

She  turned  her  head  back  toward  val.  Creek,  as  every  one  knows,  is  the  place 

the  room.  “Mother,”  she  said,  crj'pti-  She  went  about  her  tasks  with  the  where  the  old,  worn-out  riders  of  the  sea 
cally  and  withdrew'.  The  Captain  sw'ift,  quick  motions  w’hich  were  char-  sink  to  their  unhonored  ends.  Their 
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“Boy,"  ke  said,  “did  you  ever  wonder  wky  your  motker  died  so  young 


bleached  skeletons,  half-buried  in  the 
mud,  are  mournful  sights,  even  under 
the  warm  California  sunshine. 

The  Narwhal  was  another  matter 
altogether.  Her  brasses  winked  and 
her  chains  were  clean  and  the  brick  tr\"- 
out  works,  with  furnaces  for  rendering 
out  blubber,  amidship,  were  as  ready 
for  action  as  though  she  were  about  to 
clear  from  her  port.  She  was  a  brigan¬ 
tine,  rigged  for  square  sails,  and  for 
fore  and  aft  on  her  main.  Captain 
Abner  once  in  a  while  brought  home  a 
couple  of  old  salts,  when  there  might 
have  been  seen  the  amazing  sight  of 
those  ancient  but  snowy  sails  spread  to 
the  still  air  of  the  sluggish  creek. 

Cunningly,  the  three  old  men  would 
then  tr)-^  out  falls  and  tackle,  rope  and 
stanchion;  tapping  here  and  there, 
searching  the  inward  and  outward  parts 
until  satisfied  that  the  ship  rode  her 
anchor,  true  and  tight.  .\t  evening  the 
sails  would  come  down  and  again  be  care¬ 
fully  stowed  away,  and  the  three  would 
have  a  glass  of  grog  in  the  spacious  cabin. 

People  had  sometimes  laughed  at  the 
old  man’s  care  of  the  useless  ship,  but 
they  were  not  likely  to  do  it  often.  For 
one  thing,  he  had  a  blue  eye  which 
could  turn  dangerous  looking  in  a  min¬ 
ute.  For  another,  eveiy-  soul  up  and 
down  the  creek  was  indebted  to  him 
in  some  way  or  another.  Lastly,  he 
was  famous  around  the  water-front  of 
San  Francisco,  being  an  authority  on 
the  almost  forgotten  art  of  whaling,  be¬ 


fore  steam  and  tonite  bombs  put  it  out 
of  existence.  At  Meigg’s  wharf,  at  the 
foot  of  Powell  Street,  where  seamen 
from  the  coasts  of  California  and 
Alaska  foregather.  Captain  Abner  re¬ 
ceived  the  utmost  respect. 

Never,  by  word  or  look,  did  the  Cap¬ 
tain  ever  acknowledge  that  there  was 
anything  peculiar  about  him  or  his 
ship;  so,  as  year  after  year  slipped  away, 
the  little  castaway  community  on  the 
creek  ceased  to  think  about  it.  As  for 
Mar>’  Jane,  hers  would  have  been  a  sad 
life,  indeed,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
old  man.  Just  how  much  actual  money 
she  and  her  mother  owed  him  was  a 
thing  which  she  often  thought  of.  Be¬ 
tween  the  time  when  her  handsome, 
worthless  father  had  died  and  she 
had  finished  grammar-school,  there  had 
been  no  visible  income.  .\nd  even  now, 
w'hen  the  stream  of  children’s  rompers 
for  a  factory  in  Oakland  gave  a  small 
stipend  to  the  little  household,  manv  a 
deficiency  in  it  was  supplied  by  Captain 
Abner. 

She  owed  to  him,  too,  her  acquain¬ 
tance  w'ith  the  best  in  literature,  and 
her  familiarity  with  the  magazines  of 
the  hour,  for  the  Captain  was  a  great 
reader,  with  a  catholic  taste  which  ran 
all  the  way  from  Nick  Carter  to  Trol¬ 
lope,  from  Joseph  Conrad  to  encyclo¬ 
pedias.  The  one  thing  which  she 
owed  him  of  which  she  was  not  con¬ 
scious  was  her  most  priceless  posses¬ 
sion.  It  was  her  sense  of  humor.  It 


was  rare,  indeed,  that 
humor  failed  to  carry 
her  through  the  wak¬ 
ing  hours  of  the  twen¬ 
ty-four,  no  matter 
how  much  the  world 
might  seem  to  be 
awry. 

But  to-day  was  full 
of  disasters.  She 
broke  two  needles  in 
her  sewing-machine 
and  severely 
scratched  her  hands; 
and  Mrs.  Marshall  de¬ 
veloped  one  of  those 
moods  of  impatience 
and  complaint  which 
she  truthfully  called 
her  “spells.” 

.\bout  three  o’clock, 
after  getting  her 
mother  to  sleep,  Mary 
went  up  to  her  room, 
looking  rather  white. 
For  the  moment,  she 
had  a  violent  distaste 
for  every  single  thing 
within  the  four  walls 
of  the  place.  She  was 
just  aching  for  a 
change. 

She  decided  she 
would  give  herself  a 
holiday  and  Captain 
Abner  a  surprise.  She 
sprang  up,  r  e  a  n  i  - 
mated  and  laughing,  and  began  to  put 
on  her  one  pretty  dress. 

As  it  happened,  another  person  had 
determined,  only  an  hour  before,  to 
give  Captain  Abner  a  surprise.  John 
Mason,  the  youthful  president  of  the 
Lucas  Mason  Line,  had  been  in  his 
office  all  morning,  a  fact  of  which  his 
employees  were  acutely  conscious. 

No  one  of  them,  however,  need  have 
worried,  for  John  was  bestownng  less 
attention  on  them  than  usual.  His 
frown  had  to  do  with  a  name  on  a 
check,  at  which  he  had  been  looking 
with  growing  irritation  ever  since  it 
had  been  written  by  his  fountain-pen. 

Ev'ery  month,  when  he  made  out 
that  check,  for  a  most  substantial  sum, 
to  the  order  of  Captain  Abner  North, 
John’s  efficiency  was  shocked.  Every 
time  that  he  computed  the  amount  of 
money  which  had  been  paid  the  Cap¬ 
tain  in  the  years  since  the  old  Narwhal 
was  laid  up  in  the  creek,  he  felt  actu¬ 
ally  faint.  Modern  business,  despite 
his  father’s  scorn  of  it,  p)ointed  to  this 
waste  as  criminal. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  one  little  thing 
the  matter  would  have  been  settled  as 
soon  as  John  came  into  the  business. 
That  one  thing  was  this:  WTien  Lucas 
Mason  was  stricken  at  his  desk,  his  son 
had  reached  him  just  in  time  to  hear 
him  whisp)er:  “Remember  to  look 
after  Abner.” 

John  called  his  secretary,  gave  a  few 
curt  directions  and  departed  for  the 
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The  girl  thereupon  rose.  “Captain 
Abner  North,  I  believe,”  she  said. 

“.\ye,  aye,  ma’am.  Hand  ’is  honest 
Hinglish  ’eart  hand  ’and  hat  your 
beauteous  feet,  ma’am.” 

“Oh,  la,  sir,”  simpered  the  girl,  “me- 
thinks  you  are  too  precipitous,  sir.” 

“What  th’  Sam  Hill!”  ejaculated 
John  Mason’s  mind  to  him,  reverting  to 
very-little-boy  talk  in  its  stupefaction. 

The  Captain  drew  a  chair  in  front  of 
the  tryworks,  and  handed  the  girl  into  it 
with  a  grand  manner. 

“Be  seated.  Queen  of  the  May,”  he 
directed. 

“Oh,  honey,  you’re  out  of  the  pe¬ 
riod!”  the  girl  e.xpostulated,  dropping 
into  what  was  evidently  her  natural 
voice,  a  sweet,  husky  contralto. 

“Well,  we  mixed  it  considerable,  any¬ 
way,”  Captain  .Abner  objected.  “That 
was  cockney  English  I  started  out  with. 

I  didn’t  get  your  lay  quick  enough.” 

JOHN  had  reached  the  peak  of  sur¬ 
prise.  Mechanically  he  negotiated 
the  last  two  steps  and  went  on  .deck. 
Both  the  actors  in  the  incomprehensible 
scene  he  had  just  witnessed  looked 
quickly  toward  him.  The  girl  turned 
red,  and  then  she  laughed,  and  her 
laughter  showed  such  understanding  of 
the  state  of  mind  indicated  by  the  \dsi- 
tor’s  face  that  he  surprised  himself  be¬ 
yond  words  by  laughing  back  at  her. 

The  Captain  looked  at  him  for  a 
minute  inquiringly,  and  then  came 
hastily  forward  with  a  beaming  face. 

“Why,  Johnny!"  he  e.xclaimed,  and 
wrung  John’s  hand  until  it  hurt. 
“Why — Johnny!  Boy — you  haven’t 
changed  a  mite — not  a  mite.  I’d  have 
known  you  anywheres.  How  are  you, 
Johnny,  how  are  you?” 

“How  do  you  do,  Captain?”  John 
managed  to  reply.  Johnny!  No  one 
had  called  him  that  since  his  mother 
died.  It  upset  him.  Besides,  this  was 
not  the  proper  way  to  be  greeted  by  an 
employee.  Not  at  all.  “Er — how  do 
you  do?”  he  repeated,  fatuously,  as  the 
Captain  continued  to  shake  his  hand. 

“I’m  as  right  as  a  trivet,  Johnny,” 
the  old  man  answered,  keeping  hold  of 
him  and  drawing  him  along  to  the  girl, 
who  had  remained  an  openly  interested 
spectator.  “Here’s  Johnny  Mason — my 
boss,  my  dear,”  he  said  to  her,  and  his 
blue  eyes  asked  that  John  should  ap¬ 
preciate  the  facetiousness  of  that, 
“come  to  make  a  call,  just  when  you 
and  me’s  about  to  have  some  afternoon 
tea.”  Then,  as  he  noted  John’s  em¬ 
barrassment,  “Well,  peaches  an’  cream, 
an’  a  nor’wester!  I’m  forgetting  my 
manners.  This  is  Mr.  John  Mason,  as 
I’ve  mentioned  before,  my  lass,  and 
John,  this  is — ”  he  stopped  and  gravely 
consulted  the  ragged  piece  of  cardboard, 
which  he  still  retained,  on  which  a 
name  was  neatly  printed — “why,  this 
is  Miss  Mar\’  Jane  Marshall.” 

“How  do  you  do?”  John  mumbled, 
completely  confounded  by  the  merry 


twinkle  in  the  girl’s  eyes,  which  seemed 
to  ask  that  he  share  a  jest. 

“I  do  as  Captain  Abner  tells  me, 
thank  you,”  she  smiled,  “and  at  pres¬ 
ent  I  am  sure  that  is  to  go  and  get  the 
tea  while  you  and  he  talk.  You  must 
have  heaps  to  say  to  each  other.” 

“Open  some  guava,  lass,”  said  Cap¬ 
tain  Abner,  as  she  moved  away,  “I’ll 
attend  to  the  things  here.  Sit  down, 
Johnny,”  he  ordered  John,  with  just 
that  commingled  kindness  and  author¬ 
ity  with  which  one  addresses  very 
young  people.  “You  look  warm.  It’s 
pretty  hot  for  this  part  of  the  country’, 
and  you’ve  had  a  long  trip.  Every 
time  I  go  across  the  bay  I  come  home 
tuckered  out.”  He  opened  a  sort  of 
deep  cupboard  which  backed  up  to  the 
trx’works  and  took  out  a  small  folding 
table.  This  he  spread  with  a  white 
cloth,  and  then  began  laying  it  out  for 
three  with  quaint  blue  crockery  which 
he  took  from  the  shelves. 

“The  Mandarin  set!”  John  almost 
whispered  the  words,  then  he  leaned 
forward  and  carefully  outlined  with  his 
finger  the  squat  little  man  on  the  side 
of  the  teapot.  Captain  Abner  crowed 
with  delight. 

“It’s  been  many  a  year  since  you  did 
that!”  he  exclaimed.  “And  here’s  the 
little  mug  you  used  to  drink  your  milk 
out  of;  and  here — is  something  else.” 
He  set  gently  down  ablue-and-white  cup 
and  saucer,  as  fragile  as  the  petals  of 
the  morning-glory.  John  had  no  need 
to  ask  what  they  were  shown  to  him 
for.  He  took  them  carefully  into  his 
hand,  and  looked  across  the  sunlit  deck 
with  eyes  which  saw  a  phantom — his 
sweet  young  mother  drinking  tea  from 
“her  cup.” 

Mary'  slipped  her  hand  in  his  arm 
when  Captain  Abner  came  into  the 
galley. 

“I  knew  he’d  come,  some  day,”  he 
said,  to  the  tender,  uplifted  eyes,  “but 
oh,  my’  lass,  what  the  world’s  done  to 
Kate’s  boy!  What  it’s  done!” 

Mary’  leaned  a  comforting  shoulder 
against  him.  “Never  mind,”  she  said; 
“just  think  of  what  you  are  going  to 
do  to  him.  But  you’ll  have  to  have 
p)atience.  He’s  only  a  boy,  yet.” 

The  Captain  nodded,  but  looked 
down  at  the  curly’  head  in  some  sur¬ 
prise.  “That’s  right.  But  how  do  you 
happen  to  know  so  much  about  men 
and  boys  all  at  once,  Mary’?” 

She  considered  that,  while  she  made 
sandwiches  with  her  sure,  swift  fingers, 
and  then  shook  her  head.  “Don’t 
know.  Just  seem  to  sort  of  feel  it.” 

“H-h-m-m-m,”  remarked  the  Cap¬ 
tain,  non-committally,  but  he  gave  her 
a  sudden  speculative  and  wistful 
glance. 

John  sat  back  and  drank  his  tea  and 
said  “y’es”  and  “no”  and  “indeed”  until 
they  pitied  kirn  and  talked  to  each  other, 
including  him  in  their  gay’  or  thought¬ 
ful  glances,  but  otherv/ise  letting  him 


alone.  He  was  thankful  for  that,  for  he 
did  not  know  how  to  talk  to  these  two 
odd  people.  He  wanted  to  listen  to 
them;  and  when  he  had,  he  was  more 
{perplexed  than  ever.  They  quoted 
books  he  had  never  heard  of;  they  dis¬ 
cussed  Socialism  and  p>olitics  in  vigor¬ 
ous  English:  they  dropped  into  various 
dialects  or  into  poetry’,  and  laughtd 
when  John  thought  they  had  meant  to 
be  serious,  and  were  grave  when  he  con¬ 
sidered  that  a  jest  was  being  made. 
It  was  bewildering,  but  distractingly 
interesting.  He  had  not  noticed  how 
low  the  sun  was  dropping  until  the  girl 
rose  to  go. 

“Mother  will  be  wondering  where  I 
am,”  she  said. 

“Coming  over  to-night,  same  as 
usual?”  asked  the  Captain. 

“Goodness,  no!  I’ll  have  to  sew  to 
make  up  for  playing  hookey’  this  after¬ 
noon.”  She  held  out  her  hand  to  John. 
“Good-by,”  she  said.  “I  hope  you’ll 
forgive  me  for  monopolizing  Captain 
Abner  all  this  time.  And  I  hope  you’ll 
come  out  this  way  soon  again.” 

She  said  it  heartily,  without  a  flutter 
of  her  lids,  and  gave  his  hand  a  frank, 
boyish  pressure.  John  returned  it,  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  sweetness  of  her  eyes 
and  her  friendliness.  In  the  circles  in 
which  he  had  always  chosen  to  move, 
young  girls  were  both  more  and  less 
provocative  than  this  one,  who  looked 
her  invitation  as  well  as  spoke  it  with 
the  most  natural  air  in  the  world. 

“Thanks,”  he  answered.  “I  surely 
will.”  And  a  second  later,  as  Mary’ 
stood  before  a  bit  of  brass  which  Cap¬ 
tain  Abner  had  pKjlished  to  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  a  mirror,  it  revealed  to  John 
that  Mary  winked  at  the  old  man. 

TN  BODY,  mind  and  heart  he  sudden- 

ly  stiffened.  Nevertheless,  he  waved 
his  hand,  as  the  Captain  did,  as  the 
girlish  figure  ran  up  the  little  path. 
He  lingered  a  little  after  she  was  gone, 
but  nothing  was  said  about  her,  nor 
about  the  astonishing  scene  which  had 
preceded  his  appearance.  Nothing  was 
said,  in  fact,  about  a  number  of  things. 

He  went  back  to  San  Francisco, 
found  fault  with  his  favorite  waiter  and 
had  a  bad  night.  In  the  morning,  how¬ 
ever,  he  had  definitely  made  up  his 
mind.  He  would  make  another  call  or 
two  upon  the  Captain,  and  gradually, 
so  as  not  to  shock  the  old  fellow  too 
much,  he  would  introduce  the  subject 
of  the  general  wastefulness  of  the  creek. 
From  that  point  it  should  be  easy  to 
proceed  to  the  specific  case  of  the  Xor- 
whal.  As  for  the  girl,  she  was  of  no 
importance,  absolutely  of  no  import¬ 
ance,  to  the  president  of  Lucas  Mason, 
Inc. 

That  being  the  case,  it  was  certainly 
strange  that  he  chose  to  make  his  next 
visit  in  the  evening.  Could  it  have  been 
possible  that  he  remembered  that  “to¬ 
night,  as  usual”  of  the  Captain’s?  No, 
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it  must  have  been  a  mere  accident,  for 
he  was  barely  civil  to  Mary  Jane,  whom 
he  found  in  the  cabin,  deep  in  a  maga¬ 
zine.  Impractical  to  talk  business  with 
a  third  person  present,  of  course;  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  to  keep  the  straight, 
unbending  back  of  efficiency  in  a  deep 
old  chair  which  subtly  wooed  everv’  one 
of  your  vertebrae  to  relax;  utterly  im- 
po^ible  to  think  of  monetary  affairs 
while  a  man  with  a  voice  like  a  silver 
bell  carried 
you  bodily 
away  to  un¬ 
known  and 
adventurous 
days;  days 
when  the 
whalin  g- 
ships  going 
out  of  San 
Francis  c  o 
were  so 
many  that  a 
regular  sup¬ 
ply  ship,  the 
Jennie,  went 
up  twice  a 
year  to 
them;  days 
when  the 
route  to  the 
northern 
whaling- 
fields  was 
awhirl  with 
canvas. 

Captain 
Abner 
boomed  o  n 
and  on,  and 
John  lay 
back,  chew¬ 
ing  an  un¬ 
lighted  cigar, 
and  looked 
at  the  hand¬ 
some,  ruddy 
old  fellow; 
but  h\pno- 
tized  as  he 
was  by  the 
glamour  of 
those  sea¬ 
faring  days, 
he  was  con¬ 
scious,  all 
the  time,  of 
the  girl. 

But  he  lis¬ 
tened,  too. 

With  Captain  Abner,  and  the  crew  of 
the  Xoru’lial,  he  rode  out  of  the  bay  and 
started  on  the  downward  passage 
toward  Hawaii;  he  felt  the  tedium  of 
the  long,  slow  w’orking  down  to  the 
equator;  he  raced  before  the  great 
trade-winds  which  blew  out  of  the  south¬ 
west;  he  looked  anxiously  aloft  for 
the  lifting  breeze  when  they  struck 
the  doldrums;  he  staggered  through 
the  roaring  forties,  saw'  the  frowning 
black  w’alls  of  Unimak  Pass,  and  heard 
the  seals  coughing  behind  the  white 


his  expensive  bachelor  rooms,  and  he 
had  a  distressing  sensation,  which  he 
laid  to  having  smoked  one  cigar  too 
many.  He  took  a  cold  shower  and  a 
sanitary  grrgle  for  his  throat,  and  put 
himself  very  neatly  and  efficiently  to 
bed.  But  the  distressing  sensation  con¬ 
tinued,  and  after  a  number  of  weeks  he 
l)egan  to  sheepishly  acknowledge  to 
himself  that  the  matter  of  the  Xom'hal 
was  getting  on  his  nerves.  His  visits 
to  her  had 
taken  a  bi¬ 
weekly  turn, 
and  still  not 
a  word  had 
been  said 
about  the 
subject 
which  was, 
he  assured 
himself,  the 
sole  reason 
for  the  visits. 
A  good  deal 
about  old 
whaling 
days;  serious 
discussions 
about  the 
war;  strange 
excursions 
(for  John)  in¬ 
to  the  realms 
of  fiction  and 
poetry ; 
pleasant  lit¬ 
tle  repasts  of 
toasted 
cheese  and  a 
bottle  of 
bee  r — and 
then ,  the 
long  ride 
home,  and 
that  irritat¬ 
ing  sensation 
coming  on 
again. 

By  that 
time  he  knew 
a  good  deal 
about  Mary 
Jane,  and  he 
had  forgiven 
the  wink,  al¬ 
though  he 
still  r  e  - 
garded  it  as 
a  most  mys¬ 
terious  pro¬ 
ceeding;  but  not  more,  mysterious  than 
her  sturdy  good  sense,  or  her  sweetness, 
or  the  courage  with  which  she  wrestled 
with  grinding  poverty  and  an  irritating 
mother.  To  the  Captain,  too,  he  now 
accorded  full  recognition  for  his  good¬ 
ness  and  the  real  depth  of  his  mind; 
neither  was  he  blind  to  the  quaintness 
of  the  friendship  between  the  odd  p>air. 
In  fact,  he  had  come  around  to  under¬ 
standing  that  it  would  be  brutal  for 
him  to  do  anything  which  could, break 
{Continued  on  page  gi) 


wall  of  fog  which  hid  their  breeding- 
place. 

He  felt  in  his  own  nerves  the  tingle 
of  excitement  which  ran  from  ship  to 
ship  in  the  arctic  sea  when  the  first 
“bug  light,”  announcing  the  capture  of 
a  whale,  was  lit.  He  heard  the  lookout 
on  the  topsail  calling:  “Blow!  Blow! 
There’s  his  ol’  head.  There’s  flukes!” 

He  heard  the  ice  crunching  against 
the  stout  ship’s  side,  and  the  big  lights 


“God  in  heaven!  he  cried.  “W^hats  the  meaning  of  that? 

cracking  “like  the  biggest  piece  of  silk 
you  ever  saw  bein’  ripped  in  two,”  and 
finally,  breathing  hard,  he  heard  Mary 
and  the  Captain  sing  the  chantey  of 
“The  Herring  and  the  Skate” — and 
could  have  sworn  that  he  heard,  as 
well,  the  wind  in  the  rigging  and  the 
sizzling  of  the  blubber  in  the  try  works. 

But  not  even  the  approach  to  a  talk 
on  the  impossibility  of  paying  Captain 
Abner  a  salary  for  doing  what  no  one 
wanted  done! 

It  was  late  when  John  let  himself  into 
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Tlie  machine  without  warning  buckled  up  and  broke  two  thousand  leet  in  the 
air.  A  wing  dropped  off  and  a  crumpled  thing  which  bore  no  resemblance  to 
an  aeroplane  dropped  straight  as  a  plummet  to  earth. 


LONG  a  muddy  road  came 
/%  an  ambulance.  It  was  mov- 
ing  slowly,  zigzagging  from 
side  to  side  to  avoid  the 
shell  holes  and  the  subsi¬ 
dences  which  the  collapse  of  ancient 
trenches  on  each  side  of  the  road  had 
caused.  It  was  a  secondary  or  even  a 
tertiary  road,  represented  on  the  map 
by  a  spidery  line,  and  was  taken  by 
driver  Vera  Laramore  because  there 
was  no  better. 

From  the  rear  end  of  the  ambulance 
showed  eight  muddy  soles,  three  pairs 
with  toes  upturned,  the  fourth  at  such 
an  angle,  one  foot  with  the  other,  as  to 
suggest  a  pain  beyond  any  but  this 
mute  expression. 

On  the  tail-board  of  the  ambulance 
an  orderly  of  the  R.  A.  M.  C.  balanced 
himself,  gaunt-eyed,  unshaven,  caked 
from  head  to  foot  in  yellow  mud,  the 
red  cross  on  his  untidy  brassard  looming 


faintly  from  its  grimy  background. 
Beyond  the  soles  with  their  worn  and 
glaring  nails,  a  disorderly  rumple  of 
brown  army  blankets,  and  }>etween  the 
stretchers  a  confusion  of  entangled 
haversacks,  water-bottles  and  equip¬ 
ment,  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  of 
the  patients,  though  a  thin  blue  haze 
which  curled  along  the  tilt  showed  that 
one  at  least  was  well  enough  to 
smoke. 

The  ambulance  made  its  slow  way 
through  the  featureless  country',  past 
rubble  heaps  which  had  once  been  the 
habitations  of  men  and  women,  splin¬ 
tered  trunks  of  poplar  avenues,  great  ex¬ 
cavations  where  shells  of  an  immense 
caliber  had  fallen  long  ago  and  the  fun¬ 
nel  shap)es  of  which  were  now  over¬ 
grown  with  winter  weeds. 

Presently  the  ambulance  turned  on 
to  the  main  road  and  five  people  heaved 
a  sigh  of  thankfulness,  the  sixth,  he  of 
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the  eloquent  soles,  being  without  inter¬ 
est  in  anything. 

The  car  with  its  sad  burden  passed 
smoothly  along  the  broad  level  road, 
such  a  road  as  had  never  been  seen  in 
France  or  in  any  other  country  before 
the  war,  increasing  its  speed  as  it  went. 
Red-capped  policemen  at  the  cross¬ 
roads  held  up  the  traffic — guns  and  me¬ 
chanical  transport,  mud-splashed  staff 
cars  and  tramping  infantry  edged  closer 
to  the  side  to  let  it  pass. 

Presently  the  car  turned  again,  swept 
jjast  a  big  aerodrome — the  girl  who 
•  drove  threw  one  quick  glance,  had  a 
glimpse  of  the  parade-ground  but  did 
not  recognize  the  man  she  hoped  to  see — 
and  a  few  minutes  later  she  was  slow¬ 
ing  the  ambulance  before  the  reception- 
room  of  General  Hospital  One-Three- 
One. 

The  R.  A.  M.  C.  man  dismounted, 
nodded  to  other  R.  M.  C.  men  more 
tidy,  more  shaven,  and  a  little  envious  it 
seemed  of  their  comrade’s  dishabille 
and  the  four  cases  were  lifted  smoothly 
and  swiftly  and  carried  into  the  big  hut. 

“All  right,  driver,”  said  the  R.  A.  M. 
C.  sergeant  when  four  stretchers  and 
eight  neatly  folded  blankets  had  been 
put  into  the  ambulance  to  replace  those 
she  had  surrendered,  and  V’era,  with  a 
little  jerk  of  her  head,  sent  the  car  for- 
w'ard  to  the  park. 

She  brought  her  machine  in  line  with 
one  of  the  four  rows,  checked  her  ar¬ 
rival  and  walked  wearily  over  to  her 
quarters.  She  had  been  out  that  morn¬ 
ing  since  four,  she  had  seen  sights  and 
heard  sounds  which  a  delicately  nur¬ 
tured  young  woman,  who  three  years 
before  had  shuddered  at  the  sight  of  a 
spider,  could  never  in  her  wildest  night¬ 
mare  imagine  would  be  brought  to  her 
sight  or  hearing.  She  w'as  w'eaiy’,  body 
and  soul,  sick  with  the  nausea  which  is 
incomparable  to  any  other.  And  now 
she  was  at  the  end  of  it.  Her  applica¬ 
tion  for  long  leav'e  had  followed  the 
smashing  up  of  her  airman  brother  and 
his  compulsory’  retirement  in  England. 
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judgment - ”  She  was  breathless. 

“Spare  me  the  catalog  of  his  vir¬ 
tues,”  said  Elizabeth  drily,  “I  grant  he 
is  perfection  and  therefore  unlovable. 
All  that  I  asked  you  out  of  sheer  idle 
curiosity  was:  How  is  your  friendship  to 
be  rounded  off?” 

Vera  was  silent.  “I  shall  see  him  to¬ 
night,  of  course,”  she  said  with  a  fine  air 
of  unconcern,  “and  I  hop>e  we  shall  p)art 
the  best  of  friends;  but  as  to  his  being  in 
love  with  me,  that  is  nonsense!” 

“Of  course  it  is,”  said  Elizabeth 
soothingly. 

“What  makes  you  think  he  is  in  love 
with  me?”  Vera  asked  suddenly. 

“Symptoms.” 

“But  what  symptoms?” 


“Well,  you  are  always  together.  He 
drops  bunches  of  flowers  for  you  on 
your  birthday.” 

“Pshaw!”  said  Vera  scornfully.  “I 
thought  you  had  more  knowledge  of 
men  and  women.  That  is  friendship.” 

“Ha,  ha!”  laughed  Elizabeth  politely. 

“But  honestly,”  asked  Vera,  “what 
makes  you  think  so?” 

“I  won’t  tell  you  any  more,”  said  the 
girl,  turning  round  and  tying  her  hair, 
“but  I  will  put  a  straight  question  to 
you,  my  dear;  do  you  love  Tam?” 

“Of  course  not,”  Vera  was  red;  “you 
are  making  me  very  uncomfortable.  I 
tell  you  he  is  a  good  friend  of  mine  and  I 
respect  him  enormously.” 

“And  you  don’t  love  him?” 


And  yet  she  could  not  liear  the 
thought  of  leaving  all  this;  the  horror 
and  the  wonder  of  it  were  alike  fasci¬ 
nating.  She  felt  the  same  pangs  of  re¬ 
morse  she  had  experienced  on  the  one 
occasion  she  had  run  away  from  school. 
She  branded  herself  as  a  deserter  and 
looked  upon  those  who  had  the  nerve 
and  will  to  stay  on  with  something  of 
enw. 

Her  plain-spoken  friend  was  sitting 
on  her  bed  in  a  kimono  as  the  girl  came 
in. 

“Well?”  she  asked. 

“Well,  what?”  asked  Vera  irritably. 

“.\re  you  sorry  you  are  leaving  us?” 

“I  haven’t  left  yet,”  said  the  girl,  sit¬ 
ting  down  and  unstrapping  her  leather 
leggings  slowly. 

“You  don’t  go  till  to-mor¬ 
row,  that’s  true,”  said  the 
other  girl  calmly,  “and  how 
have  you  rounded  off  all  your 
little — friendships?” 

There  was  just  the  slightest 
of  pauses  between  the  two  last 
words. 

“You  mean  Lieutenant  Mac- 
Tavish?”  asked  Vera  distraitly. 

“I  mean  Tam,”  said  the  girl 
with  a  nod. 

“E.xactly  what  do  you  mean 
by  ‘round^  off?”’ 

The  other  girl  laughed. 

“Well,  there  are  many  ways  of 
rounding  off  a  friendship,”  she 
smiled;  “there’s  the  Tf-you- 
come-to-my-town-look-me-up’ 
way.  There’s  the  ‘You’ll- 
write-ever\'-day’  way — and — ” 
she  hesitated  again. 

“Go  on,”  said  Vera  calmly. 

“.\nd  there’s — well,  the  con¬ 
ventional  way.” 

Vera  smiled.  “I  can’t  im¬ 
agine  Tam  doing  anything  con¬ 
ventional,”  she  said. 

Elizabeth  jumped  up  with  a 
laugh,  walked  to  the  little  bare 
dressing-table  and  began  brush¬ 
ing  her  hair. 

“Why  do  you  laugh?”  asked 
\’era. 

“The  whole  thing’s  so  curi¬ 
ous.”  replied  the  girl,  “here’s  a 
man  who  is  head-over-heels  in 
love  with  you - ” 

“In  love  with  me!” 

Vera  Laramore  went  red  and 
white  by  turns  and  lost,  for  a 
moment,  her  grasp  of  the  situ¬ 
ation,  then  grew  virtuously  in¬ 
dignant.  which  was  a  tactical 
error  for  if  she  were  innocent  of 
such  a  thought  as  that  which 
her  friend  expressed  she  should 
have  been  either  amused  or 
curious. 

“How  can  you  talk  such 
rubbish?  Tam  and  I  are  jolly 
good  friends.  He  is  a  real 
fine  man,  as  straight  as  a  die 
and  as  plucky  as  he’s  straight. 

He  has  more  sense,  more 
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“Of  course  I  don’t  love  him.  What  a 
stupid  thing  to  imagine!” 

“Such  things  have  happened,”  said 
the  girl. 

“I  have  never  thought  of  such  a 
thing,”  said  Vera,  “but  suppose  I  did, 
of  course  it’s  an  absurd  idea,  but  sup¬ 
pose  I  did?” 

“If  I  were  you  and  I  did,”  said  the 
girl,  “I  should  tell  him  so.” 

“Elizabeth!” 

“It  sounds  bold,  doesn’t  it?  But  I 
will  tell  you  why  I  make  that  sugges¬ 
tion,  because  if  you  don’t  tell  him  he 
won’t  tell  you.  You  see,  my  dear,  you 
are  a  ver\'  rich  young  woman,  a  very 
well-educated  young  woman,  you  have 
a  social  position  and  a  large  number  of 
friends.  Tam  is  a  self-educated  man, 
with  no  money  and  very  few  prospects 
and  no  social  position,  and,  as  you  say, 
he  is  straight  and  honest - ” 

“He  is  the  straightest  and  most  hon¬ 
est  man  in  the  world,”  said  Vera 
warmly. 

“Well,  in  those  circumstances  can’t 
you  see,  he  would  no  more  think  of 
asking  for  you  than  he  would  of  calling 
at  Buckingham  Palace  and  demanding 
the  Kohinoor!” 

“In  America,”  said  Vera,  “we  haven’t 
those  absurd  ideas.” 

“Oh,  shucks!”  said  Elizabeth  con¬ 
temptuously,  “you  seem  to  forget  I  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania.” 

And  there  the  conversation  ended, 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  Vera  was 
silent  and  thoughtful,  excusing  her 
taciturnity  by  the  fact  that  she  had  a  lot 
of  packing  to  do  and  needed  to  concen¬ 
trate  her  mind  upon  its  performance. 

The  mortal  foe  to  instinct  is  reason. 
They  are  the  negative  and  positive  of 
mental  volition.  The  man  who  retains 
the  animal  gift  of  unreasoning  divina¬ 
tion,  preserving  that  clear  power  against 
the  handicaps  which  mind  training  and 
education  impose,  is  necessarily  psychic, 
or,  as  they  say  in  certain  Celtic  coim- 
tries,  “fey.” 

Tam  went  up  on  patrol  flying  a  new 
“pup” — a  tiny  machine  p>owerfully 
engined,  which  climbed  at  an  angle  of 
fifty  degrees  and  at  a  surprising  sp>eed. 
He  pushed  up  through  a  fog  bank  at 
three  thousand  feet  and  reached  blue 
skies.  His  engine  was  running  sweetly, 
there  was  just  the  “give”  in  his  little 
chaser,  the  indefinable  resilience  which 
a  good  machine  should  possess,  his  guns 
were  in  excellent  order,  his  controls 
worked  smoothly,  but — 

Tam  was  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed 
from  that  “but.” 

He  turned  the  nose  of  the  “pup”  to 
earth  and  planed  down  to  the  aero¬ 
drome. 

Blackie  left  the  machine  he  was  about 
to  take  up  and  walked  across  to  Tam. 

“Anything  wrong?”  he  asked. 

“Weel,”  replied  Tam  cautiously, 
“I’d  no’  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there’s 
verra  much  wrong  wi’  the  young  fellow.” 

Blackie  looked  at  him  keenly. 


“Engines - ?” 

Tam  shook  his  head. 

“No,  they  were  w'airking  bonnily — 
— there’s  nothing  to  complain  aboot 
only  I  just  felt  that  ‘pup’  an’  Tam  was 
no  thinkin’  the  same  way.” 

“Oh!”  said  Blackie. 

He  examined  the  machine,  a  new 
one,  with  the  greatest  care,  tested  the 
controls,  examined  and  sounded  stays 
and  struts  and  shook  his  head. 

“Take  up  Bartholomew’s  machine — 
he  went  sick  this  morning,”  he  said. 

Tam  superintended  the  preparation 
of  Lieutenant  Bartholomew’s  “pup” 
and  climbing  in  gave  the  signal. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  Tam?” 

Thornycroft,  a  flight  commander  of 
89  A  had  strolled  across  and  stood  with 
Blackie  watching  Tam’s  tiny  machine 
humming  cloudward. 

“Tam  has  what  is  called  on  the  other 
side  a  ‘hunch,’  ”  said  Blackie;  “come 
and  look  at  this  machine  and  see  if  you 
can  find  anything  wrong  with  it.  She’s 
new  from  the  maker,”  he  went  on,  “in 
fact,  the  young  gentleman  who  repre¬ 
sents  the  firm  is  at  this  moment  in  the 
mess  laying  down  the  law  on  aviation, 
its  past,  present  and  illimitable  future — 
there  he  is!” 

Thornycroft  paused  in  his  inspection 
to  watch  the  newcomer.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  singular  confidence,  who 
talked  so  very  loudly  to  the  officer  who 
accompanied  him  that  the  two  men  by 
the  machine  felt  themselv'es  included  in 
the  conversation  long  before  they  could 
make  themselves  audible  in  reply. 

“Hello — hello,”  said  Mr.  Theodore 
Mann,  “w'hat’s  wrong — eh?” 

“One  of  my  best  pilots  took  her  up 
and  didn’t  like  her,”  said  Blackie. 

“Didn’t  like  her?  What’s  wTong 
with  her — cold  feet,  eh?  Bless  you,  they 
all  get  it  sooner  or  later — ‘the  pitcher 
goes  often  to  the  well,’  et  cetera. 
That’s  a  proverb  that  every  flying 
man  should  unlearn,  eh?” 

He  leapt  lightly  into  the  machine 
and  jiggl^  the  joy-stick. 

“I’ll  take  her  up  if  you  don’t  mind — 
hi,  you!”  he  call^  a  mechanic,  “start 
her  up— ready — contact!  Z-r-r-r — !” 

The  little  bird  skimmed  the  smooth 
floor  of  the  aerodrome  and  dived  up>- 
ward  in  a  wide  circle. 

“She’s  all  right,”  said  Thornycroft, 
shading  his  eyes;  “what’s  wrong  with 
Tam,  I  wonder?” 

“Tam  doesn’t  funk  a  thing,”  pro¬ 
tested  Blackie,  “I’ve  never  known  him 
— my  God!” 

Apparently  nothing  happened — only 
the  machine  without  warning  buckled 
up  and  broke  two  thousand  feet  in  the 
air,  a  wing  dropped  off  and  a  crumpled 
thing,  which  bore  no  resemblance  to  an 
airplane,  dropp>ed  straight  as  a  plummet 
to  earth. 

If  fell  less  than  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  aerodrome  and  Mr.  Theodore  Mann 
was  dead  when  they  pulled  him  from 
the  wreckage. 


Blackie  directed  the  salvage  work  and 
returned  a  very  thoughtful  man.  When 
Tam  returned  from  his  tour  he  sent  for 
him. 

“You  have  heard  the  news,  I  sup¬ 
pose?” 

Tam  nodded  gravely. 

“Now,  tell  me,  Tam,”  said  Blackie, 
“did  you  feel  anything  wrong  with  the 
machine — why  did  you  bring  her 
down?” 

“Sir,”  said  Tam,  “I’ll  no’  romance  an’ 
A’m  tellin’  ye  Flyin’-Coor  truth.  I 
saw  nothin’  an’  felt  nothin’ — the  en¬ 
gines  were  guid  an’  sweet  an’  she  swung 
like  a  leddy  but - ” 

“But?” 

“Weel,  what  would  ye  say  if  ye 
were  zoomin’  up  an’  of  a  sudden,  for  no 
reason,  yeer  hair  stood  up  an’  yeer  flesh 
went  creepy  an’  yeer  mouth  grew  as  dry 
as  Sunday  morning?  An’  there  was  a 
cauld,  cauld  sensation  under  yeer  belt 
an’  the  skin  aboot  yeer  eyes  was  all 
strained  and  ye  smelt  things  an’  tasted 
things  sharp>er,  as  if  all  yeer  senses  was 
racin’  like  the  propeller  of  a  boat  when 
her  bow  goes  under  water?” 

Blackie  shivered.  “That’s  how  you 
felt,  eh?”  he  asked;  “well,  you  needn’t 
explain  further,  Tam.” 

“  ’Tis  the  airman’s  sixty-sixth  sense,” 
said  Tam.  “If  he’s  worried  or  sad  that 
sixty-sixth  sense  gets  thrown  up  and 
becomes  more  veevid,  if  ye’ll  under¬ 
stand  me.” 

“Worried?  Sad?”  said  Blackie 
quickly,  “what’s  worrying  you,  Tam? 
Haven’t  you  had  your  pay  this  month?” 

Tam  smiled  slowly.  “What  that 
young  fellow,  Cox,  is  doing  wi’  ma  for¬ 
tune  doesna  keep  me  awake  at  nights,” 
he  said;  “the  MacTavishes  are  feck¬ 
less,  extravagant  bodies  and  it  no’  con- 
caims  me  whether  ma  balance  is  one' 
p)oond  or  two.” 

“What  is  worrying  you?”  asked 
Blackie. 

“Weel,”  said  Tam  slowly,  “A’m  just  a 
wee  bit  grieved.  A  frien’  o’  mine  is 
leavnng  France.” 

“Friend  of  yours?”  said  Blackie, 
“who  is  your  friend?” 

“He  is  a  braw  big  fellow  about  six 
foot  high  wi’  muscular  arms  and  curly 
hair,”  said  Tam,  “his  name’s  Jamie 
Macfarlane,  and  his  mither’s  a  leddy  in 
her  own  right.” 

Thus  embarked  upon  his  career  of 
mendacity  the  artist  in  Tam  compelled 
him  to  complete  the  picture. 

“We  were  at  school  together,  Angus 
and  I.” 

“You  said  Jamie  just  now,  Tam,”  re¬ 
proved  Blackie. 

“Angus  is  his  second  name,”  said  the 
glib  Tam;  “we  were  brought  up  in  the 
same  village,  the  village  of  Glascae,  and 
tramped  off  to  the  same  college  at  six 
every  morning  when  the  bummer  went. 
There  we’d  sit,  me  and  Alec.” 

“Angus,”  suggested  Blackie. 

“Me  and  Alec  Angus  Jamie  Macfar¬ 
lane,”  said  the  undisturbed  Tam, 
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“listenin’  wi’  eager  ears  to  the  dis- 
coorses  of  Professor  Ferguson  who  took 
the  Chair  in  Rivets  at  the  Govan  Iron 
Works  Seminar>’,  drinkin’  out  of  the 
same  mug - ” 

“Tam,  you’re  lying,”  said  Blackie, 
“what  is  really  worrying  you  and  who’s 
your  friend?” 

Tam  heaved  a  sigh.  “Ah  weel,”  he 
said,  “A  shall  be  wanting  to  go  into 
Amiens,  to-night.  Captain  Blackie,  sir, 
and  A’ve  a  graund  p)oem  at  the  back  of 
ma  heid  that  A’d  like  to  be  writing. 
You’ll  no’  be  wanting  me?” 

“Not  till  four,”  said  Captain  Blackie; 
“I  want  you  to  stand  by  then  in  case 
Fritz  tries  something  funny.  The  cir¬ 
cus  paid  a  visit  to  8g  yesterday  evening 
and  it  may  be  our  turn  to-night.” 

Tam  closed  and  locked  the  door  of  his 
room,  produced  a  large  pad  of  writing- 
paper,  an  ink-well,  and  fitted  his  pen 
with  a  new  nib  before  he  began  his  vale¬ 
dictory  poem. 

Never  had  a  poem  been  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  write  to  this  ready  versifier.  He 
crossed  out  and  rewrote,  he  destroyed 
sheet  after  sheet  before  the  rough  work 
of  his  hands  was  ready  for  polishing. 

“How  may  a  puir  wee  airman  fly 
WTien  ye  have  carried  off  his  sky?” 

the  verse  began,  and  perhaps  those  were 
the  two  most  extravagant  lines  in  the 
farewell  verse. 

He  wrote  a  fair  copy,  folded  it  care¬ 
fully,  inserted  it  into  an  envelope  and 
slipped  it  into  his  breast  pocket.  He 
was  to  see  Vera  that  night  and  had  no 
other  feeling  but  one  of  blank  helpless¬ 
ness,  for  he  had  neither  the  right  nor  the 
desire  to  reveal  by  one  word  his  closely 
guarded  secret,  a  secret  which  he  fondly 
believed  was  shared  by  none. 

His  plan  was  to  give  her  the  envelope 
on  the  promise  that  it  should  not  be 
opened  and  read  until  she  had  reached 
America.  He  had  invented  and  care¬ 
fully  rehearsed  certain  cautious  words 
of  farewell,  so  designed  that  she  might 
accept  them  on  the  spot  as  conventional 
expressions  of  his  regret  at  her  leaving, 
but  pondering  them  afterward,  could 
discover  in  these  simple  phrases  a  hint 
of  his  true  sentiment. 

Such  was  the  difficulty  of  comp)Osition 
that  he  was  late  for  parade.  All  the 
squadron  which  was  not  actually  en¬ 
gaged  in  routine  duty  was  present.  Or¬ 
dinarily  they  would  have  been  dis¬ 
missed  after  the  briefest  wait,  but  to¬ 
day  Blackie  kept  gunners,  obser\’ers 
and  pilots  standing  by  their  machines. 

At  half-past  four  Blackie  hurried 
across  from  his  office.  “There’s  a  gen¬ 
eral  alarm,”  he  said.  “Ever>’body  is  to 
go  up.  Tam,  take  number  six  and 
patrol  the  area.” 

As  the  machines  rose  a  big  motor¬ 
car  came  flying  on  to  the  ground  and 
two  staff  officers  alighted. 

Blackie  turned  and  saluted  his  briga¬ 
dier.  “We  only  just  got  the  message 
through,  sir,”  he  said. 


The  general  nodded.  “It  was  sig¬ 
nalled  to  me  on  the  road,”  he  said;  “I 
expected  it.  Who  is  in  charge  of  that 
flight?” 

“Mr.  MacTavish,  sir.” 

“Tam,  eh?”  The  general  nodded  his 
approval.  “The  circus  is  getting  big 
and  bold,”  he  said;  “Fritz  has  a  new 
machine  and  he  is  making  the  most  of  it. 
There  they  come,  the  beauties!” 

He  slipped  his  field-glasses  from  the 
case  at  his  belt  and  focused  them  upon 
the  sky.  The  enemy  came,  a  graceful 
V-shaped  flight  of  monstrous  geese, 
throbbing  and  humming,  and  the  wan¬ 
dering  p>atrols  above  changed  direc¬ 
tion  and  flew  to  meet  them. 

As  at  a  signal  the  V  parted  at  the 
fork,  each  angle  divided  and  sub¬ 
divided  into  two,  so  that  where  one 
broad  arrow-head  had  been,  were  four 
diamonds.  The  anti-aircraft  guns  were 
staining  the  evening  skies  brown  and 
white  till  the  attacking  squadrons  came 
gliding  like  tiny  flies  into  the  disturbed 
area,  when  the  gun-fire  ceased. 

And  now  friend  and  enemy  were  so 
mixed  that  it  needed  an  expert  eye  to 
distinguish  them.  They  circled, 

climbed,  dived,  looped  over  and  about 
one  another,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  oncoming  wave  was  to 
retire. 

“They’re  going.  They’ve  had 

enough,”  said  the  general. 

Two  machines  were  wobbling  to 
earth,  one  in  a  blaze,  whilst  a  third 
planed  down  toward  the  enemy’s  lines. 
The  fighters  were  going  farther  and 
farther  away,  all  except  three  machines 
that  seemed  engaged  in  weaving  an 
invisible  thread  one  about  the  other. 

Under  and  over,  round,  up,  down,  and 
all  the  time  the  ceaseless  chatter  of 
machine-guns. 

Then  one  side-slipped,  recovered  and 
dropjjed  on  his  tail  to  earth.  The 
fight  was  now  between  two  machines, 
the  maneuvers  were  repeated,  the  same 
knitting  of  some  queer  design  until — 

“Got  him!”  yelled  the  general. 

The  German  plane  fell  in  that  slow 
spiral  which  told  its  own  tale  to  the  ex¬ 
pert  watchers.  Then  suddenly  his  nose 
went  down  and  he  crashed. 

“Who’s  the  man?  Tam,  for  a  duc¬ 
at!” 

Blackie  nodded. 

Tam’s  machine  was  planing  down  to 
earth. 

“He’ll  miss  the  aerodrome,”  said  the 
general. 

“That’s  not  Tam’s  way  of  returning 
at  all,”  said  Blackie  with  knitted 
brows. 

The  machine  dropp)ed  in  the  very 
field  where  the  Sausage  Killer  had  been 
brought  down  a  week  before.  It  did 
not  skim  down  but  landed  awkwardly, 
swaying  from  side  to  side  until  it  came 
to  a  standstill. 

Blackie  was  racing  across  the  field. 
He  reached  the  machine  and  took  one 
glance  at  the  pilot.  Then  he  turned  to 


the  mechanic  who  followed  at  his  heels. 

“’Phone  an  ambulance,”  he  said; 
“they’ve  got  Tam  at  last.” 

For  Tam  sat  limply  in  his  seat,  his 
chin  on  his  breast,  his  hand  still  clasped 
about  the  bloody  grip  of  his  machine- 
gun. 

HE  matron  beckoned  Vera. 

“Here’s  your  last  job,  Vera,”  she 
said  with  a  smile,  “take  your  car  to  the 
aerodrome.  One  of  the  pilots  has  been 
killed.” 

Vera  stared.  “At  the  aerodrome?” 

Control  it  as  she  might  her  voice 
shook. 

“Yes —  didn’t  you  see  the  fight  in  the 
air?” 

“I  came  out  as  it  was  finishing — oh, 
may  I  take  the  ambulance?” 

The  matron  looked  at  her  in  wonder. 
“Yes,  child,  take  the  Stafford  car,”  she 
nodded  to  an  ambulance  which  waited 
on  the  broad  drive. 

Without  another  word  Vera  tan  to 
the  car  and  cranked  it  up.  As  she 
climbed  into  the  driver’s  seat  she  felt 
her  knees  trembling. 

“Please  God,  it  isn’t  Tam!”  she 
prayed  as  she  drove  the  little  car  along 
the  aerodrome  road;  “not  Tam,  dear 
Lord — not  Tam!” 

And  yet,  by  the  very  panic  within 
her  she  knew  it  was  Tam  and  none 
other. 

“To  the  left,  I  think.” 

She  looked  round  in  affright. 

She  had  been  oblivious  to  the  fact 
that  a  doctor  had  taken  his  seat  by  her 
side — it  was  as  though  he  had  emerged 
from  nothingness  and  had  assumed 
shape  and  substance  as  he  spoke. 

She  turned  her  wheel  mechanically, 
bumped  across  a  little  ditch  and  passed 
through  a  broken  fence  to  where  a  knot 
of  men  were  regarding  something  on  the 
ground. 

She  hardly  stopped  the  ambulance 
before  she  leapt  out  and  pushed  her  way 
through  the  group. 

“Tam!”  she  whispered  and  at  that 
moment  Tam  opened  his  eyes.  He 
looked  in  wonder  from  face  to  face, 
then  his  eyes  rested  on  the  girl. 

She  was  down  on  her  knees  by  his 
side  in  a  second  and  her  hand  was  under 
his  head. 

“Tam!”  she  whispered  and  thrilled  at 
the  look  which  came  i  nto  his  blue 
eyes. 

Then  before  them  all  she  bent  her 
head  and  kissed  him. 

“From  which  moment,”  said  Blackie 
afterward,  “Tam  began  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  recoveries  medical 
science  has  ever  recorded.  He  had 
three  bullets  through  his  chest,  one 
through  his  shoulder-blade,  and  two  of 
his  ribs  were  broken.” 

Tam  closed  his  eyes.  “Vera,”  he 
murmured. 

She  looked  up,  self-possessed,  and 
eyed  Blackie  steadily  as  the  doctor 
(Conlinued  on  page  100) 
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CHAPTER  THIRTY 

Hel  ena  s  Last  Cballenge 

There  was  an  incredible  lot 
of  blood.  The  pale,  silken 
rug  on  which  she  had  fallen 
was  sodden  with  it — a  dark 
purple — and  a  sharply  out¬ 
lined  continent  of  it  lay  map-wise  on 
the  floor.  But  this,  the  beginning  of 
the  horror,  was  also  the  end  of  it,  for 
there  was,  about  the  attitude  of  the 
body,  nothing  of  that  convulsive  dis¬ 
tortion  in  which  violent  death  so  often 
grotesquely  masks  itself.  It  was  still 
Helena  lying  there,  dead  and  marble 
white,  but  as  she  had  familiarly  lai»  in 
life,  utterly  relaxed;  utterly — somehow 
— satisfied.  The  eyelids  were  dropped 
shut.  The  colorless  lips  were  parted. 

Wondering — awed  beyond  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  feeling  any  other  emotion — 


Hugh  softly  crossed  the  room  and  knelt 
beside  her  and  pressed  his  hand  upon 
her  breast  where  now  her  heart  was 
still,  to  make  his  first  acquaintance  with 
Death.  VV^hat  a  superb — finality  there 
was  about  it!  What  a  guarantee  of 
good  faith  it  gave!  The  only  ultimate 
guarantee. 

The  natural  emotions,  grief,  pity, 
self-reproach,  eluded  him  altogether  as 
he  knelt  there  gazing  at  her.  They — 
or  the  positive  negations  of  them — 
would  come  in  time  to  him,  to  harass  or 
sustain.  There  would  come,  too,  in 
the  near  approaching  hours,  a  review  of 
the  strange  stormy  life  they  had  led 
together;  the  attempt  at  a  solution  of 
its  moral  enigmas — the  search  for  a 
clue  to  the  meaning  of  it  all.  All  he 
could  feel  now  was  a  curious  futility — 
a  sense  of  having  been  outdone — 
left  behind.  There  was  something 


strangely  triumphant  about  this  last 
still  relaxation  of  hers.  He  could  read 
the  sighing,  contented,  “It  is  finished!” 
uf)on  her  parted  lips. 

“We  should  only  destroy  each  other, 
you  and  I,”  she  had  said  to  him  years 
ago,  up  there  in  Alice  Hayes’s  flat,  the 
day  of  his  first  visit.  He  had  been 
talking  confidently,  like  the  sophomore 
he  was,  about  the  possibilities  of  their 
“friendship.”  She  had  seen  clearly 
enough  then.  Had  she  ever  been 
blind?  Or,  op)en-eyed,  had  she  chal¬ 
lenged  the  destruction  she  saw?  Chal¬ 
lenge!  That  had  always  been  the  note 
of  her.  And  now,  in  the  acceptance  of 
this  last  challenge  of  hers,  she  had  found 
— peace. 

The  last  time  he  had  seen  her — a 
week  ago — here  in  this  very  room — he 
had  hated  her;  had  wanted  to  kill  her 
for  the  abominations  she  had  uttered 
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about  Jean.  That  was  what  she  had  in¬ 
vited  him  to  do — challenged  him  to  do. 
And  he  had  looked  at  her  and  gone 
away,  hating  her.  But  it  was  a  futile 
hatred.  He  had  not  said  a  word;  had 
not  lifted  a  hand.  A  hatred  she  could 
smile  at  now.  He  glanced  at  her  lips 
again  to  see  if  the  smile  was  there. 

The  hatred  was  gone — the  loathing — 
the  horror  of  her — that  he  had  brought 
with  him  fairly  to  the  threshold  of  this 
room. 

There  had  been,  indeed,  a  strong 
access  of  it  in  the  last  few  minutes  be¬ 
fore  he  turned  into  his  house.  It  had 
been  sharpened  to  an  edge.  A  face  had 
thrust  itself  into  his  preoccupation  just 
as  he  and  Greg,  walking  back  from  the 
laboratory,  were  approaching  the  point 
where  their  ways  would  naturally  have 
parted. 

He  had  been  a  thousand  fathoms 
deep,  of  course;  had  hardly  spoken  to 
Gregory  in  the  whole  mile  they  had  just 
walked  together.  Indeed,  had  hardly 
been  conscious  he  was  there.  But  this 
face,  the  face  of  a  man  walking  toward 
them,  close  to  the  building  line,  but 
coming  just  here  into  the  luminous  zone 
of  a  drug-store  window,  became  sud¬ 
denly  and  sharply  visible  to  him — a  pale 
face,  dabbled,  shiny  with  sweat.  He 
had  gripped  Gregory’s  arm  and  com¬ 
manded  him  to  look.  He  had  felt  his 
brother’s  muscles  turn  to  steel  under 
his  fingers,  but  Gregory  had  not  spoken 
until  after  the  man — walking  straight 
along,  not  noticeably  fast;  doggedly  and 
with  rigid  eyes,  like  a  somnambulist — 
had  passed.  Then  he  said  what  Hugh, 
somehow,  had  already  guessed: 

“That’s  Gilrain!  That’s  the  man!” 

They  had  paused  and  looked  back 
after  him.  And  then,  Gregory’s  eyes 
having  asked  a  question  which  Hugh’s 
sharp  shake  of  the  head  had  answered, 
they  had  walked  on  together. 

Unidentified,  the  look  of  the  man 
would  have  been  repulsive.  An  abject 
surrender  to  panic  is  always  that.  But 
as  Helena’s  lover — this  rat-like  thing, 
huddling  along  in  the  shadows,  dropped 
below  the  level  of  human-accountabil¬ 
ity  and  vengeance  altogether!  Became 
the  mere  symbol  of  the  loathing  Hugh 
felt  for  his  wife! 

Gregory’s  “Something’s  happened — 
for  him  to  look  like  that!  I’m  going 
home  with  you!”  was  accepted  by  his 
logical  faculties  as  reasonable  enough, 
and  he  fell  in  with  the  quickened  pace 
that  Gregory  took. 

T  NDEED,  this  premonition  mounted  in 
a  swift  gradient  to  certitude  as  they 
entered  the  silent  but  brightly  lighted 
house,  looked  into  the  dining-room 
where  alt  was  just  as  the  two  who  had 
dined  there  had  left  it;  the  coffee  cups, 
the  half  emptied  glasses,  the  little  silver 
ash-tray  with  the  extinguished  ends  of 
two  or  three  of  Helena’s  cigarets  on  it. 
Where  were  the  ser\’ants  who  should 
have  come  in  to  clear  away? 


No,  the  tragedy,  as  such,  had  not 
been  a  surprise  to  Hugh  when,  from  the 
threshold,  he  looked  in  upon  it.  The 
bewildering  thing  had  been  the  sudden 
recession  of  all  the  horror  and  disgust  he 
had  brought  to  that  doorway  with  him. 
The  tranquility  of  a  last  supreme  satis¬ 
faction  was  as  legible  in  the  white  body 
he  knelt  above,  as  a  seal  set  in  harden¬ 
ing  wax. 

It  came  upon  him,  a  haunting  sur¬ 
mise  with  all  the  force  of  a  demonstrable 
conviction,  that  the  man  Gregory  had 
called  her  lover — the  loathsome  rat 
they  had  seen  out  there  in  the  street — 
had  no  real  significance  in  the  affair; 
had  been  a  merely  casual  instrument — 
the  first  that  came  to  hand — in  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  her  now  completed 
purpKjse.  Completed,  no  doubt  of  that! 
She  had  finished  her  course.  She  had 
kept — some  sort  of  faith,  obscure  to 
him,  she  must  have  kept,  or  the  tran- 
substantiation  of  death  would  not  have 
left  her  beautiful,  like  this. 

The  surmise  glanced  forward  again, 
lifted  another  horizon.  This  course  of 
hers,  this  seeming  devious  course,  and 
this  obscure  faith,  had  they  a  reference 
— some  sort  of  constant  reference — to 
himself?  Was  he  the  object  of  her  per¬ 
petual  challenge?  Was  it  to  him  that 
she  had  been  trying,  vainly  till  now,  to 
bring  something  home?  And  was  it  the 
belief  that  she  had,  at  last,  succeeded 
that  had  left  that  look  of  ineffable  con¬ 
tentment  on  her  parted  lips? 

He  must  solve  the  riddle,  somehow. 
But  not  now.  There  must  be  things  to 
do.  An  hundred  things.  Gregory 
must  be  somewhere.  He  rose  and  went 
to  the  door  and  called  him;  voicelessly 
at  first,  but  again  in  a  voice  that 
sounded  natural  enough. 

Even  Gregory,  looking  thoughtfully 
down  upon  her,  gave  her  the  grace  of  a 
long  moment  of  silence,  and  it  was  with 
an  evident  effort  that  he  roused  him¬ 
self,  laid  a  consolatory  grip  on  Hugh’s 
shoulder  and — took  charge. 

“There’s  no  doubt  but  it’s  all  over,  is 
there?”  His  voice  had  the  brusk, 
deep  tone  one  hears  in  crises.  “She’s 
quite  dead?” 

Hugh’s  “Yes”  was  a  little  startled. 
It  had  not  occurred  to  him  to  doubt  it. 
He  added:  “Yes,  I’m  sure.” 

“The  doctor’s  the  first  thing,  any¬ 
how,  I  guess.  Shall  I  try  to  get 
Darby?”  Darby  was  one  of  Chicago’s 
most  eminent  surgeons,  but  the  Cor¬ 
betts,  antedating  his  fame,  were  among 
the  few  barnacles  of  a  general  practise 
that  he  had  never  seraph  off. 

Formalities,  however  necessary,  were 
not  in  the  focus  of  Hugh’s  mind  at  all. 
He  assented  indifferently  to  Darby. 
Gregory,  however,  did  not  move  to¬ 
ward  the  telephone — stayed  where  he 
was,  looking  thoughtfully  down  at 
Helena. 

“I’m  glad  it  happened — this  way,” 
he  said,  indicating  the  revolver  which 
lay  beside  her  hand.  “This  way  rather 


than  the  other.  I  mean,  that  she  shot 
herself  instead  of - ” 

He  broke  off  and  looked  closer; 
stooped  down,  stared,  took  up  the  re¬ 
volver  and  scrutinized  it.  Then  he  put 
it  back,  accurately,  where  it  had  b^n. 

“She  didn’t  do  it  herself,”  he  ^id,  in 
a  changed  voice.  “She  was  shot — 
murdered.  By  Gilrain.” 

Hugh  considered  this  in  silence  for  a 
moment.  Then  gravely  he  said :  “That 
doesn’t  change  anything,  really.  It 
comes  to  just  the  same  thing.” 

TN  THE  context  of  his  own  thoughts 
"*•  this  comment  was  clear  enough. 
Death  was  still,  he  meant  to  say,  the 
completest  expression  of  the  thing  she 
had  sought;  still  represented,  somehow, 
a  triumphant  accomplishment — self-in¬ 
flicted  or  not.  The  murderer’s  bullet 
had  been  challenged — welcome. 

But  to  Gregory — naturally  enough — 
this  was  lunacy. 

“Old  man!”  he  expostulated,  pa¬ 
tiently.  “Try  to  think  what  it  means. 
It  means  that  the  whole  rotten  story 
will  have  to  come  out.  Every  rag  of  it. 
It  won’t  take  two  minutes  for  them  to 
see  that  it  isn’t  an  ordinar\'  burglarv' 
murder.  They’ll  question  the  servants. 
Where  are  all  the  servants,  anyhow? 
And  they’ll  question  us.  .\nd  they’ll 
have  enough  to  go  on,  God  knows, 
right  there.  The  whole  pack  will  be 
loose — detectives,  reporters,  photog¬ 
raphers,  sob-writers.  They  won’t 
miss  one  dirty  rag  of  it.  If  Gilrain’s 
caught,  there’ll  be  a  trial.  If  he  isn’t, 
there’ll  be  a  hunt  for  him.  I  don’t 
know  which  will  be  worse.  That’s 
the  difference  it  makes.  Unless - ” 

“That  mustn’t  happ)en,”  Hugh  said. 
“That  can’t  be  allowed  to  happen. 
The  thing  wasn’t  the  way  it  looks  to 
you.  There  was  something  in  it  you 
don’t  understand.  I  don’t  myself, 
clearly.  But  she  doesn’t  deserve  to  be 
dragged  through  the  mud,  and  she 
sha’n’t  be!  I’ll  protect  her  from  that, 
anyhow.” 

Gregory  nodded  and  gripped  his 
brother’s  shoulder  once  more.  And 
this  time  with  much  more  genuine 
feeling. 

“It  will  want  thinking  out,”  he  said, 
and  then  walked  irresolutely  over  to¬ 
ward  the  telephone.  “We  can’t  have 
Darby,”  he  said;  “that’s  the  first  thing. 
We’ll  need  a  crook — a  man  we  can  buy. 
And  we’ll  need  the  same  kind  of  a 
trained  nurse.  And  an  undertaker  and 
his  assistant.  There’s  four  we’ll  have 
to  buy,  body  and  soul.  And  the  ser¬ 
vants,  here  in  the  house.  All  but 
Martha.  She’ll  stand  by,  from  loyalty 
to  the  family,  I  think.  That  chauffeur 
of  yours.  He’ll  have  seen  more  or  less, 
too.  We’ve  got  to  get  them  all.  Be¬ 
cause  there  can’t  be  even  a  whisper.” 

Hugh  had  dropp>ed  into  a  chair.  His 
face  was  whitening,  his  eyes  looked 
sick,  as  the  foul  tide  rose  higher  around 
him.  But  he  nodded  a  dazed  assent. 
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There  was  a  moment  of  silence. 
Then,  abruptly,  Gregory  turned  away 
from  the  telephone  and  faced  him. 
“Hugh,  it  canH  be  done!  It’s  impos¬ 
sible!  Because  of  what  they’ll  think. 
What  every  one  will  think,  the  minute 
the  projwsition  is  put  up  to  them. 
They’ll  think  you  killed  her  yourself. 
They’re  bound  to.  And  that  means 
that,  somehow,  it  would  all  come  out, 
including  our  attempt  to  shut  it  up. 
And  when  it  did,  you’d  be  done  for — 
don’t  you  see? — because  then  it  would 
be  too  late  for  us  to  tell  the  truth.  My 
word  wouldn’t  be  any  better  than 
yours.” 

That,  curiously,  brought  Hugh  out  of 
his  daze.  He  rose  deliberately  from  his 
chair,  walked  over  to  the  window,  and 
for  a  little  while  stood  staring  out  over 
the  snowy  roofs.  Then  he  came  back 
to  Gregory. 

“All  right,”  he  said,  “we’ll  let  it  go  at 
that — let  it  look  like  that.  That’s 
disastrous,  but  not — filthy.  And  it’s 
truer,  somehow,  than  the  other.  It 
was  I  that  killed  her,  you  might  say. 
She  saw  it  all.  It  was  all  in  her  voice 
when  she  telephoned  to  me  out  at  the 
laboratory  last  Saturday.  Oh,  I’m 
not  ravdng!  Or  at  least,  not  much. 
There’s  a  sort  of  truth  in  it.  Anyhow, 
Gilrain  doesn’t  figure — except  by 
chance.  She’d  have  found  somebody.” 

Up  to  that  point  he  had  sp>oken  quite 
collectedly.  But  at  Gregory’s  incred¬ 
ulous  stare,  he  went  to  pieces.  “Oh, 
you  don’t  have  to  understand  it!”  he 
cried,  frantically.  “I  won’t  have  the 
other  thing,  that’s  all  you  need  to 
know!  I  won’t  have  it!  I’ll  take  it 
on  myself.” 

“You  won’t,”  said  Gregory'.  “It 
may  suit  you  to  get  yourself  hanged  for 
murder,  but  don’t  your  father  and 
mother,  and  your  brothers  and  sisters 
count  for  anything?  Yourself!  Good 
God,  Hugh,  isn’t  there  anybody  but 
yourself  in  the  world?” 

Hugh’s  face  was  that  of  a  man  in  a 
nightmare.  He  had'  added  one  name  to 
Gregory’s  catalogue.  He  turned  back, 
unsteadily,  to  his  chair. 

“You’re  quite  right,”  he  said.  “I 
can’t  protect  her  that  way.  I’m — a  lit¬ 
tle  out  of  my  head,  I  guess,  in  addition 
to  being  a  fool.  You’ll  have  to  take 
charge.  I’ll  do  as  you  say.”  Then, 
“We  don’t  have  to  leave  her  lying  there, 
do  we?  Can’t  I  take  her  and  put  her 
in  on  her  bed?” 

Gregory  nodded,  and  refrained  from 
ofTering  to  help.  It  wasn’t  necessary', 
of  course.  He  waited  until  Hugh  had 
carried  his  burden  into  the  adjoining 
room;  then  he  went  to  the  telephone. 

CHAPTER  THIRTY-ONE 

TKe  W^ay  Out  For  tke  Corketts 

A  MERE  footnote  is  all  that  remains 
to  be  made  upon  this  tragic  con¬ 
clusion  of  Helena  Corbett’s  stormy  life 
adventure.  An  ironic  sort  of  footnote. 


It  happens  to  be.  For  one  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  that  last  week  of  hers  and  the 
pulling  down  of  the  pillars  of  her  temple, 
conspicuously — maliciously,  I  might 
almost  say — falsified  her  exprectations. 
The  Corbett  family,  those  upholstered 
complacent  Corbetts,  put  in  the  pillory 
for  once,  wincing  at  sneers  to  which  no 
answers  could  be  made,  trying  with  a 
sort  of  ludicrous  futility  to  wipe  off  the 
stain  of  an  indelible  disgrace — that 
expectation,  which  must  have  been  in 
the  back  of  her  mind  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  her  episode  with  Gilrain, 
was  never  realized. 

There  was  indeed  the  space  of  an  hour 
or  two  when  they  confronted  it;  Con¬ 
stance  and  Frank  Crawford — that  is  to 
say — shrewd  old  Dr.  Darby,  a  Mr. 
Worldly-Wise  man,  if  ever  one  there 
was,  and  Rodney  Aldrich — Rodney 
was  a  lawyer — all  summoned  in  the  first 
five  minutes  Greg  worked  at  the  tele¬ 
phone.  Five  unusually  acute  intelli¬ 
gences,  these  were;  but  it  was,  after  all, 
due  to  no  resourcefulness  of  theirs  that 
the  almost  unendurable  course  of  events 
they  foresaw  was  evaded.  It  was 
partly  plain  good  luck,  and  partly 
a  shrewd  guess  by  a  member  of  the 
tribe  whose  activities  they  dreaded  the 
worst,  a  reporter. 

The  good  luck  was  this:  when  Greg¬ 
ory,  summoning  all  the  resolution  he 
possessed,  informed  the  police  at  the 
Chicago  Avenue  station  that  his  broth¬ 
er’s  wife  had  been  found  murdered  in 
her  boudoir,  and  that  the  family  had 
reason  to  suspect  that  a  man  calling 
himself  Frank  Gilrain  was  the  mur¬ 
derer,  he  was  cut  short  in  the  middle  of 
his  statement  as  to  how  the  man  looked, 
and  where  he  had  last  been  seen,  by  the 
amazing  information  that  Gilrain  was 
already  locked  in  a  cell,  booked  under 
the  charge  of  carrv'ing  concealed  wea¬ 
pons;  and  that  a  search  had  revealed 
the  fact  that  he  had  on  his  pjerson  a  sum 
of  thirty-two  hundred  dollars,  in  bills  of 
large  denominations. 

The  theor\'  of  robbery  was  too  easy 
and  obvious  for  the  pwlice  not  to  jump 
at.  Greg  and  Rodney  knew,  of  course, 
that  this  theory  could  not  hold  water 
for  more  than  an  hour  or  two;  but  it  did 
give  them  time  to  breathe,  and  Greg¬ 
ory  managed  a  noncommittal  answer 
to  the  question  whether  or  not  that  sum 
of  money  had  been  taken  from  Hugh’s 
house,  promised  an  immediate  investi¬ 
gation,  and  hung  up. 

“I  never  kept  any  money  about,” 
Hugh  said,  when  they  questioned  him, 
“but  I  don’t  know  about  Helena.  She 
does  all  the  banking  and  book-keeping. 
She  is  very  good  at  that — was,  I  mean. 
You  will  find  eveiy'thing  in  good  order, 
I  imagine,  right  in  her  desk  there.” 

With  this  p>ermission  it  didn’t  take 
them  a  minute  to  find  the  counterfoil 
of  the  check,  the  last  she  ever  drew,  for 
thirty-two  hundred  dollars,  made  out  to 
currency.  It  crossed  their  minds  at 
once  that  she  had  drawm  it  for  Gilrain, 


and  the  question  under  what  influence, 
what  compulsion,  she  had  done  it,  asked 
itself  instantly.  But  when  Hugh  got 
the  drift  of  their  thoughts,  he  discour¬ 
aged  the  notion  that  they  had  found  the 
clue. 

“Blackmail?”  he  said,  with  a  smile. 
“You  will  draw  blank  in  that  cover. 
She  would  never  have  tried  to  buy  si¬ 
lence  from  anybody.”  He  added 
to  Constance:  “There  are  a  lot  of 
things  she  wasn’t,  that  she  might  have 
been;  things  that  plenty  of  us  are.” 

T-IE  PROVED  to  be  right  about  that. 

The  search  they  made  through  her 
letters  and  pap)ers  revealed  no  hint  that 
she  had  felt  herself  in  anybody’s  p)ower, 
let  alone  Gilrain’s.  Tkey  were  still 
conpletely  at  a  loss,  therefore,  when 
Rodney  and  Greg  went  down  into  the 
drawing-room  about  ten  o’clock  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  reporters. 

They  were  much  too  wise,  of  course, 
to  attempt  to  take  the  line  that  this  was 
a  private  matter,  none  of  the  public’s 
business.  Greg  told,  with  an  admir¬ 
able  appjearance  of  complete  candor,  the 
story  of  his  return  to  the  house  with 
Hugh  from  the  laboratory  where  they 
had  been  discussing  a  matter  of  im¬ 
portant  business.  He  told  how  they 
found  the  body;  made  a  note  of  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  servants,  and  the  serv'ants’ 
explanation  of  how  it  came  about.  He 
described  the  loaded  but  undischarged 
revolver,  which  lay  by  Helena’s  hand, 
and  admitted  that  the  nature  of  the 
wound  precluded  the  theory  of  suicide 
When  he  got  to  the  end  of  the  story,  he 
answered  their  questions  about  the 
facts  freely. 

But  when  the  questioners  asked  for 
theories,  spieculations,  he  turned  them 
over  to  Rodney,  and  Rodney,  while  he 
made  no  bones  of  admitting  that  they 
had  a  theory  which  accounted  for  the 
crime,  was  adamant  when  it  came  to  re¬ 
vealing  it.  Publication  at  this  stage 
would  be  fatally  premature,  and  the 
issue  was  so  grave  that  he  didn’t  even 
feel  justified  in  taking  them  into  his 
confidence,  though  he  knew  how  high 
a  standard  the  newspapiers,  in  the 
main,  lived  up  to  in  the  matter  of  re- 
spjecting  such  confidence. 

This  was  pure  bluff,  of  course.  He 
and  Frank  and  Gregory  were  casting 
about  desp>erately  for  a  theory  other 
than  the  amorous  one  which  was  staring 
them  in  the  face.  But  the  admission 
that  they  had  no  theory  would  have 
fired  the  indignation  of  every  one  of 
those  repx)rters,  and  by  one  o’clock, 
when  the  papaers  went  to  press,  there 
would  have  been  half  a  dozen  which 
their  respiective  authors  would  have 
been  ready  to  fight  for  to  the  last  gasp. 

One  of  the  group,  who  went  away 
with  a  good  grace  enough  when  Rodney 
dismissed  them,  was  a  man  both  he  and 
Gregory  had  encountered  professionally 
before.  In  the  presence  of  the  others 
he  had'made  no  parade  of  this  fact,  had 
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kept  in  the  background,  rather,  and 
asked  only  a  few  {perfunctory  questions. 
But  half  an  hour  after  the  others  had 
gone,  he  came  back,  and  asked  for  a 
private  interview.  He  was  the  sort  of 
repporter,  in  these  days  of  coopperative 
press  bureaus  and  rewrite  men,  oftener 
encountered  in  fiction  than  in  fact — 
a  veteran  of  the  old  tradition. 

“I  haven’t 
come  to  ask 
for  anything  to 
publish,”  h  e 
assured  Rod¬ 
ney,  who  re¬ 
ceived  him. 

“I  have  an 
idea  I  know 
what  your 
theory  of  the 
crime  is.  At 
least,  I  have 
one  of  my  own, 
and  I  susppect 
yours  squares 
with  it.  I  am 
not  going  to 
ask  you  to 
CO  n  f  i  rm  it, 
either,  unless 
you  like.”  He 
{Paused  there 
for  a  moment, 
then  deliber¬ 
ately  shot  his 
question  i  n  : 

“Has  Mr. 

Hugh  Cor¬ 
bett’s  work  in 
his  laboratory 
lately  had  any¬ 
th  i  n  g  to  do 
with  the  war?” 

Rodney  is 
still  proud  and 
amazed  over 
the  feat  of  self- 
control  he  then 
and  there  {per¬ 
formed,  in  not 
embracing  that 

repporter  with  a  gasp  of  joy.  He  held 
his  breath  for  ten  seconds,  before  he 
trusted  himself  to  sppeak;  but  when  he 
did  it  was  in  his  coldest  professional 
tone.  “I  can’t  feel  warranted  in  an¬ 
swering  that  question  without  consult¬ 
ing  Corbett,”  he  said. 

“T’ll  give  you  a  little  more  to  go  on 
before  you  do  that,”  the  repporter  went 
on.  “I  hav'e  been  working  on  these 
German  spy  cases  for  months.  Their 
main  industry,  just  now,  is  blowing 
up  munition  plants,  of  course,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  they  have  laid  some  sort 
of  plans  for  the  Corbett  works  at  River- 
dale;  but  it  strikes  me  that  there  may 
be  an  even  closer  connection  through 
the  laboratorv'.  I  supppose  they  think 
they  already  know  all  there  is  to  know 
about  metallurgy.  Still  they  would 
hardly  leave  a  man  as  famous  in  that 
line  as  Hugh  Corbett  without  paying 
him  some  attention. 


jonnie,  can  you  pray: 


It  is  not  necessary  to  chronicle  their 
subsequent  activities  in  detail. 
Broadly,  this  is  what  they  did:  they 
found  in  Helena’s  bank-book  the  de- 
pposit  of  the  last  three  thousand  dollars. 
They  asked  Hugh  about  this  and  found 
that  it  was  nothing  he  knew  about. 
Frank  Crawford  was  a  director  in  that 
bank,  so  they  assigned  him  the  job 
of  discovering- 
where  the 
check  came 
f  r om  ;  and 
about  one 
o’clock  that 
night  a  shiver- 
i  n  g  receiving 
teller,  answer¬ 
ing  the  ’phone 
in  his  pajamas, 
confidently 
told  him.  Yes, 
it  was  a  thing 
h  e  would  b  e 
willing  to 
swear  to. 
They  had  been 
w'atching 
Bertsch’s 
checks  for 
weeks,  under 
instructions  to 
report  any¬ 
thing  that 
looked  at  all 
suspicious. 
Hugh’s  denial 
that  he  had 
ever  done  any 
business  with 
Bertsch,ontop 
of  this,  gave 
them  some¬ 
thing  more 
than  conject¬ 
ure  to  go  on. 

With  that, 
Rodney  went 
to  the  state’s 
attorney,  next 
morning  at 
breakfast  time,  and  contrived  to  con¬ 
vince  him — without  presenting  the  sit¬ 
uation  directly  in  that  light — that  there 
were  more  ktidos  for  him  in  the  {political 
asppect  of  the  crime  than  in  the  {personal. 
He  took  Rodney  to  his  ofl&ce  with  him, 
and  sent  for  Gilrain. 

By  ten  o’clock  Gilrain  had  made  a 
confession — in  the  main  true.  Helena, 
he  said,  had  agreed  to  rescue  him  from 
the  presumably  treacherous  doctor 
whom  Bertsch  had  consigned  him  to,  to 
shelter  him  for  a  week,  and  to  serve  as 
intermediary  between  Bertsch  and  him¬ 
self,  for  the  transfer  of  the  three  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  necessary  to  carry  out  his 
plans.  But  at  the  last  moment,  he 
said,  she  had  welshed,  and  uppon  his 
demanding  the  three  thousand  dollars 
which  she  had  brought  home  that  day, 
had  threatened  him  with  a  revolver  in¬ 
stead.  He  had  shot  her,  under  the  be¬ 
lief  that  she  had  been  on  the  ppoint  of 


“Well,  here’s  where  it  joins  on. 
They’re  doing  most  of  their  work 
through  the  I.  W.  W.,  and  other  rad¬ 
icals  and  pacifists,  and  of  course,  Mrs. 
Corbett’s  connections  with  those  cir¬ 
cles  are  w'ell  known.  It  strikes  me  as 
natural  that  they  should  approach  her, 
and  that  there  might  have  been  some 
conflict  in  her  mind  between  what  she 


took  to  be  her  duty  under  her  prin¬ 
ciples  and  her  loyalty  to  her  husband. 
Or,  for  that  matter,  she  may  simply 
have  been  leading  them  on  all  the  while 
with  the  idea  of  finding  out  what  they 
meant  to  do,  not  realizing,  {perhaps,  how 
despperate  they  were,  or  what  a  serious 
business  it  was.  Well,  there’s  my 
theory,  and  you  can  see  for  yourself 
how  my  question  fits  into  it.” 

“I  think  Corbett  will  be  willing  to 
answer  your  question,  but  I’ll  go  and 
ask  him,”  Rodney  said,  and  managed 
not  to  burst  until  he  got  out  of  the 
room.  They  gave  the  repporter  the 
answer  he  wanted,  told  him  that  the 
work  Hugh  was  doing  in  his  laboratory 
had  indeed  something  to  do  with  the 
war.  If  they  had  dared,  they  would 
have  given  him  a  thousand  dollars  as 
an  unworthy  token  of  their  gratitude. 
He  had  shown  them  the  way  out — the 
only  possible  way  out. 
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killing  him.  He  was  willing,  he  said,  to 
tell  all  he  knew  about  Bertsch  and  the 
other  members  of  the  conspiracy — he 
conveyed  the  impression  that  he  knew 
an  appalling  lot — in  consideration  of 
leniency  being  exercised  in  his  behalf. 
He  did  not  ask  complete  immunity. 
Indeed,  in  his  shattered  condition,  that 
morning,  incarceration — safe  incarcera¬ 
tion — for  the  duration  of  the  war, 
looked  better  to  him  than  precarious 
liberty. 

It  was  Rodney’s  suggestion  that  he  be 
permitted  to  plead  guilty  to  an  indict¬ 
ment  for  manslaughter,  and  the  state’s 
attorney,  sighing  over  the  lost  oppor¬ 
tunities  offered  by  a  high  society  mur¬ 
der  trial,  finally  consented. 

Thus  it  came  about  that,  by  the  day 
set  for  the  funeral,  all  danger  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  uglier  scandal — the 
really  indelible  disgrace  which  had 
seemed  inevitable  for  an  hour  or  two 
that  Friday  night — was  definitely 
passed. 

There  was,  of  course,  a  lot  of  excite¬ 
ment;  there  were  newspaper  headlines 
that  bruised  like  blows.  There  was  a 
high-voltage  crackle  of  speculation. 
Constance  and  Eileen  were  often  aware, 
when  they  came  into  a  company  of 
their  friends,  that  the  current  of  con¬ 
versation  had  been  abruptly  switched 
to  another  circuit.  But  all  this,  com¬ 
pared  to  what  might  have  been,  seemed 
like  the  result  of  a  heavenly  interven¬ 
tion  in  their  favor.  Indeed,  it  was 
known  in  the  family  that  Eileen  seri¬ 
ously  regarded  it  like  that. 

Discussion  simmered  down  to  two  al¬ 
ternatives;  one  that  Helena  in  a  fanat¬ 
ical  devotion  to  her  pacifist  and  anti¬ 
nationalist  principles  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  to  betray  the  secrets  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  laboratorv  or  to  connive  at  the 
destruction  of  the  plant  at  Riverdale, 
but  had  experienced  at  the  last  mo¬ 
ment  a  change  of  heart  which  had  cost 
her  her  life;  the  other  that  she  had  never 
meant  anything  of  the  sort,  but  had 
merely  led  the  plotters  on  in  order  to 
learn — and  the  better  frustrate — their 
plans. 

It  was  this  latter — the  sentimental- 
heroic  version — that  finally  gained  al¬ 
most  universal  acceptance.  .\n  ironic 
footnote  it  makes  to  Helena’s  stormy 
life.  One  hates  to  imagine  her  poor 
ineffectual  ghost  becoming  aware  of 
that  gossip;  learning  how  that  last  week 
of  hers  on  earth  had  come  to  be 
regarded. 

CHAPTER  THIRTY-TWO 

TKe  Corbett  Family  Tries  to 
Understand  Hugb 

'Y'OU  know  the  Corbett  family  well 
enough  by  this  time,  I  think,  to 
understand  how  this  unexpected  de¬ 
nouement  of  the  tragedy  affected  them. 
They  would  have  faced  disgrace  for 
Hugh,  would  have  fought  for  and  beside 
him  back  to  the  last  ditch.  They 


would  have  sympathized  with  him  in 
his  misfortunes,  in  any  misfortunes, 
that  is  to  say,  that  they  could  interpret 
even  dimly  in  that  light. 

But  they  were  a  realistic  lot,  and  they 
enveloped  Helena’s  death  in  no  roman¬ 
tic  or  sentimental  atmosphere  what¬ 
ever.  None  of  them  had  ever  liked 
her.  The  nearest  thing  to  it  in  the 
family  had  been  Robert,  Senior’s,  touch 
of  gallant  admiration.  They  regarded 
it  as  an  unqualified  misfortune  to  Hugh 
that  he  had  ever  seen  her,  and  her  tak¬ 
ing  off,  by  that  same  token,  as  a  piece 
of  plain  good  luck  for  her  husband. 
What  was  more,  they  felt  pretty  sure 
that  Hugh  himself  hadn’t  cared  much 
for  her  after  he  was  fairly  over  his  first 
infatuation,  and  that  he  had,  in  words 
of  one  syllable,  been  making  the  best  of 
a  bad  job. 

Even  their  heavy-handedness  would 
hardly  have  gone  the  length  of  open 
congratulation,  nor  would  they  have 
expected  him  to  avow  the  sentiment 
which,  as  a  matter  of  plain  common 
sense,  they  felt  he  ought  to  feel.  There 
were  certain  minimum  decencies,  even 
among  their  outspoken  selves,  which 
they  expected  to  maintain.  But  Hugh’s 
conduct  during  the  fortnight  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  funeral,  became,  as  the  days 
went  by,  an  irritating  enigma,  a  thing 
they  observ^ed  with  what  patience  they 
could  command,  incredulously.  This 
state  of  mind  was  most  marked  in  his 
mother,  just  as  it  was  least  so,  or  absent 
altogether,  in  Constance.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  it  was  over  Constance’s  head  that 
Mrs.  Corbett’s  slowly  accumulated  high 
tensity  of  exasperation  finally  burst. 

When  one  considers  the  facts,  it  isn’t 
very  hard  to  understand  how  she  felt. 
Gregory’s  telegram,  containing  little 
more  than  the  bare  announcement  that 
Helena  had  been  murdered,  had  reached 
her  and  her  husband  in  San  Francisco 
before  they  had  fairly  got  the  alkali 
dust  from  their  journey  west  out  of 
their  lungs.  Its  guarded  phraseology 
made  it  horribly  alarming. 

She  lived  through  three  absolutely 
ghastly  days  on  the  way  back  with  her 
husband,  and  froin  Cheyenne  on,  with 
Bob,  who  deepened  the  gloom  rather 
than  lightened  it  by  treating  their  un- 
sp)eakable  surmise  with  a  gloomy  cer¬ 
tainty.  Of  course,  Hugh  had  killed  his 
wife.  Bob  had  felt  quite  sure  all  along 
it  would  only  be  a  question  of  time  be¬ 
fore  he  did. 

It  was,  of  course,  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  exasperating — in  her  relief  from 
three  days  like  that — to  find  Hugh  as 
gloomy  as  he  might  have  been  expected 
to  be  if  everything  had  turned  out  as 
badly  as  possible,  instead  of  incredibly 
well.  She  stayed  bottled  up  for  three 
or  four  days  after  the  funeral,  apd  then 
one  morning  she  burst,  as  I  said,  all  over 
Constance.  It  was  a  morning,  too, 
that  Constance  had  laboriously  swept 
clear  for  dealing  with  large  arrears  in 
the  way  of  letters. 


Mrs.  Corbett  came  in,  very  warm  and 
rumpled  and  out  of  breath,  stared  with 
marked  disapprobation  at  the  bright 
little  wood  fire  Connie  had  been  luxuri¬ 
ating  in,  slammed  open  a  window,  mut¬ 
tered  “You’d  have  suffocated  in  an¬ 
other  ten  minutes!”  as  a  sort  of  defiant 
ap)ology  when  the  early  March  wind 
swept  a  handful  of  papers  off  her 
daughter’s  desk,  and  dropped  p>anting 
in  the  chintz-covered  wing-chair. 

“Of  course  you  get  warm  when  you 
hurry  like  that,”  Constance  said. 
“Mother,  I’ll  have  to  put  it  down.  It’s 
blowing  all  the  smoke  out  of  the  chim¬ 
ney.  Let  me  get  you  a  drink  of  water.” 

“Gin  and  water,”  growled  Mrs.  Cor¬ 
bett.  “Raw  gin.  That’s  what  I’d 
like — No,  of  course  I  don’t  want  any. 
I’ve  been  talking  to  that  brother  of 
yours.  Another  ten  minutes  and  I’d 
have  tried  to  shake  him.  That’s  what 
he  needs.” 

There  were  three  of  Constance’s 
brothers  she  might  have  been  talking  to 
that  morning;  but  Constance  had  no 
need  of  asking  her  which  one  she 
meant. 

“I  should  think  he  had  been  shaken 
enough  in  the  last  two  weeks,”  she  ob¬ 
served,  which  for  a  while  reduced  Mrs. 
Corbett  to  inarticulate  mutterings. 

“I’ve  been  trj’ing,”  she  said  at  last, 
“to  get  a  little  bit  of  common  sense  into 
him.  I  wanted  him  to  leave  that  hor¬ 
rible  house  of  his  and  come  back  to  us, 
his  old  room — things  as  they  were. 
Bob’s  going  to  stay  around  for  a  while, 
and  .\nne  talks  of  coming.  We’d  be  a 
family  again,  like  old  times.  The  best 
thing  in  the  world  for  him.  Only  he 
wouldn’t  hear  of  it. 

“It  was  on  my  tongue  to  tell  him,” 
she  went  on,  finally,  “that  if  he  meant 
to  go  on  like  this  I  didn’t  want  him  to 
come.  I  can’t  bear  the  sight  of  a  sick 
cat,  and  that’s  what  he’s  acting  like. 
Oh,  I  didn’t  say  that!” — this  was  in 
acknowledgment  of  Constance’s  look 
of  horror.  “I  held  my  breath  instead. 
I  don’t  like  to  cry  even  when  there  is 
something  to  cr\’  about.  My  nose  gets 
red  and  I  feel  like  a  fool.  I  didn’t  on 
the  train,  not  a  drop,  all  those  three 
days  while  I  had  to  watch  your  father 
turning  old  under  my  eyes,  thinking 
what  those  idiotic  telegrams  of  Greg’s 
made  us  think.  .\nd  then  when  we  got 
home  to  find  that  what  had  really  hap¬ 
pened  was  the  best  piece  of  luck  Hugh’s 
had  since  the  day  he  first  saw  the 
woman!  You  can’t  deny  that’s  true, 
and  neither  can  he.  It’s  all  infernal 
nonsense.  But  he’s  got  a  look  about 
him.”  The  tears  came  again  just  at 
the  memor\’  of  it.  She  squeezed  them 
bruskly  out  of  her  eyes  and  surrendered. 

“What  is  the  matter  with  him,  Con¬ 
nie?”  she  demanded.  “He’s  like  a  man 
hag-ridden.  Is  the  woman  haunting 
him?”  She  turned  suddenly  and  stared 
at  her  daughter.  “I  have  thought,  off 
and  on,  that  you  know  something  the 
rest  of  us  don’t.  I  believe  you  do. 
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Botb  bad  tears  and  tigbt  throats,  but  there  was  a  wonderful  serenity  in  their  hearts. 


There  has  been  a  sort  of  look  about  you, 
too,  now  I  think  of  it.” 

Constance  was  a  little  disconcerted 
with  the  suddenness  of  this  attack,  but 
she  quickly  pulled  herself  together. 
“I  don’t  think  I’ve  got  any  special 
look,”  she  protested,  turning  to  her 
dressing-table  mirror  as  if  for  informa¬ 
tion.  “Of  course.  I’ve  been  through  it 
all  with  him  from  the  beginning.  I 
don’t  think  you  would  find  it  so  hard  to 
understand  how  he  is  taking  it  if  you’d 
done  that.  He  was  all  worn  out,  of 
course,  when  it  happened.  He  hadn’t 
had  any  regular  sleep  or  meals  for  a 
week.  He  had  been  working  so  crazily 
hard.” 

“Work!”  sniffed  his  mother.  “Work 


never  hurts  a  Corbett.”  She  turned, 
once  more,  a  penetrating,  thoughtful 
look  upon  her  daughter. 

Constance  hurried  on:  “And  what  I 
think  makes  it  harder  for  him  is  that  he 
knows  it’s  good  luck,  and  he  can’t  be 
sorry.  That  would  be  positively 
ghastly,  I  think,  to  have  people  sympa¬ 
thizing  with  you  over  something  you 
feel  like  a  criminal  for  being  glad  about, 
and  not  have  a  soul  anywhere  that  you 
could  tell  the  truth  to.” 

Mrs.  Corbett  scouted  the  theory  as 
fine-spun  nonsense.  “Why  can’t  he 
tell  the  truth  to  us?  We  know  it  al¬ 
ready,  don’t  we?” 

In  the  ne.xt  breath  she  answered  her 
own  question:  “No,  we  don’t.  That’s 


exactly  the  p>oint  I  am  getting  at.” 

Another  momentary  silence,  and  then 
before  Constance  could  summon  her 
breath  to  protest,  she  pounced:  “Tell 
me  exactly  what  Jean’s  got  to  do  with 
this.” 

At  that  Constance  slumped.  “If 
you  know  she  has  got  anything  to  do 
with  it,  you  must  know  pretty  nearly  as 
much  as  I  do,”  she  said.  She  paused 
there  a  moment  in  the  hope  that  her 
mother  would  go  on  to  reveal  the 
sources  and  the  extent  of  her  own  infor¬ 
mation.  But  Mrs.  Corbett  merely 
waited  grimly,  and  with  a  sigh  Con¬ 
stance  began  the  tale. 

“I  can  tell  you  all  I  had  anything  to 
do  with,”  she  said.  “I  had  talked  with 
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Jean  just  that  afternoon,  after  the  con¬ 
cert,  so  I  knew  a  little  and  guessed  a 
good  deal  of  how  things  were  between 
them.  When  Greg  telephoned  for 
Frank  and  me  to  come  right  over  to 
Hugh’s  house  because  they  had  just 
found  Helena  there  dead,  I  waited  long 
enough  to  call  up  Jean  and  tell  her.  I 
couldn’t  bear  the  thought  of  her  seeing 
the  morning  newspapers,  unprepared. 
And,  of  course,  we  didn’t  know  then 
what  the  papers  would  say.  What  they 
mightn’t  say.  As  soon  as  I  got  a  good 
chance  with  Hugh  I  told  him  I  had  done 
it.  He  seemed  relieved  then.  But  by 
the  middle  of  the  next  morning,  when 
he  hadn’t  heard  anything  from  her,  he 
was  terribly  restless — frantic  nearly. 

“So  I  offered  to  go  and  see  her.  And  I 
did.  Drove  straight  over  about  ten 
o’clock.  It  was  a  shock  to  me  to  see 
how  she  had  taken  it.  I  had  been  with 
her  just  the  day  before,  you  see,  and  had 
been,  well,  fairly  carried  off  my  feet  by 
her  courage.  She  is  the  bravest  little 
thing,  always.  And  that  day  there  was 
a  perfectly  terrifying  prospect  ahead  of 
her — not  knowing  what  despicable  thing 
Helena  might  have  planned  to  do,  or 
might  already  have  done.'  She  never 
even  wavered.  She  was  ready  for  any¬ 
thing.  Ready  to  see  anything  through. 
Ready  to  go  through  fire  or  over  hot 
plowshares.  It  simply  took  my  breath. 

I  didn’t  know  whether  it  was  right  or 
wrong,  but  for  the  time  I  didn’t  care. 
It  was  so  splendidly  beautiful. 

“But  that  next  morning  when  I  saw 
her  she  had  completely  gone  to  pieces. 
It  was  just  a  panic.  I  couldn’t  under¬ 
stand  it  all  then.  I  don’t  very  clearly 
now,  because,  of  course,  as  far  as  prac¬ 
tical  results  are  concerned,  Helena’s 
death  makes  everything  come  right. 
But  at  the  time,  it  seem^  just  to  have 
annihilated  her. 

“The  thing  she  seemed  most  terrified 
about  was  that  Hugh  might  come  to 
see  her.  It  seems  she  had  made  him 
promise  he  would,  the  night  before, 
over  the  telephone.  He’d  called  her 
up  from  the  laboratory,  just  after  she 
left  me.  She  wanted  me  to  make  him 
promise  not  to  come.  I  tried  to  quiet 
her.  I  thought  perhaps  she  had  a  wild 
idea  that  Hugh  had  killed  Helena  him¬ 
self.  But  it  wasn’t  that.  And  there 
didn’t  seem  to  be  anything  else  to  say. 
But  she  did  manage  to  pull  herself  to¬ 
gether,  a  little,  just  as  I  was  going,  and 
gave  me  a  message  for  him.  I  was  to 
tell  him  that  she  wouldn’t  go  away  if 
he  wanted  her  not  to. 

“Well,  that  was  what  I  had  to  go 
back  with  to  Hugh.  I  tried  to  sottcn 
it  down,  of  course;  made  as  little  as  I 
could  of  her  not  wanting  to  see  him, 
and  as  much  of  her  being  willing  to 
stay,  in  case  he' didn’t  want  her  to  go 
south  with  Ethel  and  Mother  Craw¬ 
ford.  But  it  didn’t  do  any  good. 

“He  saw  it  all  just  as  if  he  had  been 
there.  He  wasn’t  angry,  or  hurt,  or 
even  surprised.  I  was  all  three,  of 


course,  angry  a  little  and  surprised  a 
lot.  And  he  explained  it  to  me  with 
that  same  look  on  his  face  that  he  has 
had  ever  since.  She  came  to  the  fu¬ 
neral  but  didn’t  see  him.  It  was  the 
next  day,  of  course,  that  they  started 
for  San  Antonio.  I’m  not  sure  she 
didn’t  send  him  some  sort  of  word;  but 
I  don’t  believe  she  did.” 

'r\OWN  in  her  heart,  Mrs.  Corbett  was 
^  as  fond  of  Jean  as  any  of  them — 
had  been  ever  since  the  days  of  Anne’s 
wedding.  Against  the  mere  breath  of 
hostile  criticism  she  would  have  de¬ 
fended  the  girl  as  hotly  as  Constance 
herself;  but  the  rather  doting  affection 
that  all  the  rest  of  her  family  lavished 
on  Jean  made  the  expression  of  her  own 
seem  superfluous,  and  her  favorite  at¬ 
titude  had  always  been  a  grumbling, 
humorous  dissent  from  the  extrava¬ 
gances  of  the  others.  Now,  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  genuine  indignation,  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  anything  she  said  about  the 
girl  would  be  subject  to  a  heavy  dis¬ 
count,  drove  her  farther  than  she  would 
otherwise  have  gone. 

“I  have  been  a  fool,”  she  burst  out. 
“We’ve  all  been  fools  not  to  see  that 
there  was  something  behind  those  inno¬ 
cent  ways  of  hers.  She’s  been  making 
love  to  him,  I  supjjose,  ever  since  she 
came  back  from  England.  But  this  that 
you’ve  just  told  me  is  the  first  I  have 
known  of  it.  Hugh  hasn’t  said  any¬ 
thing  to  me.  That  was  just  a  guess  of 
mine.  I  thought  there  might  be  some¬ 
thing  like  that.  She  ought  to  be 
whipped!  Oh,  the  way  she’s  taking  on 
now  doesn’t  need  any  explaining!  I 
can  understand  it  well  enough.  Very 
romantic  it  was,  of  course,  as  long  as  it 
was  only  a  question  of  notes  and 
kisses — understanding  him  so  much 
better  than  his  wife  did,  and  all  that! 
But  now  that  it  has  come  down  to  the 
question  of  common  every-day  mar¬ 
riage,  it  isn’t  so  nice.  Though  ‘she 
won’t  run  away,  if  he  wants  her  not  to!’ 
Bah!” 

It  was  not  often  that  any  one  at¬ 
tempted  to  check  this  formidable  lady 
in  full  career.  About  the  only  pjerson 
who  had  ever  tried  it  was  Hugh.  But 
Constance,  though  she  trembled,  did  it 
now. 

“Mother,”  she  said,  “you  sha’n’t 
talk  about  Jean  like  that!  Not  to  me!” 

“What!”  boomed  the  old  woman. 
“I’ll  talk  about  her  as  I  please.  To 
anybody.” 

“You  won’t,”  said  Constance,  “be¬ 
cause  you  know  it’s  not  fair.” 

A  realization  on  Mrs.  Corbett’s  part 
that  this  charge  was  entirely  true 
added  itself  to  her  astonishment  over 
her  daughter’s  defiance.  She  subsided, 
muttering,  and  gave  Constance  a 
chance  to  go  on. 

“I  think,”  Constance  said,  a  word  at 
a  time,  “that  Jean  is  about  the  finest, 
bravest,  straightest  person  I  know. 
Most  of  us  are  cowards  beside  her.  I 


am,  anyway.  She’s  always  loved 
Hugh,  of  course,  and  she’s  been  the  only 
one  of  all  of  us,  lately,  who  has  loved 
him — in  a  way  that  did  him  any  good,  I 
mean.  The  rest  of  us  have  sat  around 
talking  about  poor  old  Hugh  and  saying 
what  a  pity  it  was  that  his  life  should 
have  been  spoiled  by  that  dreadful 
marriage  of  his.  But  she  loved  him 
well  enough  to  like  Helena,  too,  as  long 
as  she  thought  he  did.  And  she  helped 
him.  Made  him  happier  than  he’s 
been  before — ever,  I  guess.  And  she’d 
have  done  anythmg,  I  believe,  that  she 
thought  would  make  him  happier. 
Even  then,  though  she  didn’t  know  they 
were — lovers. 

“She  didn’t  find  that  out  till  a  little 
while  ago — on  Philip’s  birthday,  that 
was;  up  at  our  house  at  Lake  Forest.  I 
don’t  know  how  it  happened.  It  just 
flamed  up,  I  suppose.  She  came  back 
from  there  the  next  day,  ready.  I’m 
sure,  to  do  anything  he  wanted  her  to. 
Oh,  she  didn’t  tell  me  much,  but  I 
knew  before  she’d  told  me  anything. 
It  was  just  there  in  her  face,  for  any¬ 
body  to  see  that  wanted  to  look.  Rose 
Aldrich  did  see.it — spoke  to  me  about  it.” 

Mrs.  Corbett  had  listened  to  this 
protest  with  no  more  interruptions 
than  an  occasional  incredulous  snort  or 
two,  but  at  this  point  she  propounded  a 
question:  “All  right!  be  as  sentimental 
about  it  as  you  like.  But  how  do  you 
account  for  the  way  she  has  acted  since? 
How  does  Hugh  account  for  it?”  She 
sat  back  more  comfortably  in  her  big 
chair,  crossed  her  legs  comprehend- 
ingly,  lighted  one  of  her  abominable 
cigarets — good  signs  of  her  recovery 
of  her  normal  frame  of  mind,  these 
were — and  settled  back  to  listen. 

“It  isn’t  easy  to  make  it  sound  sen¬ 
sible,”  Constance  admitted.  “But  I 
think  I  can  see  how  she  felt.  It  was 
wrong — I  mean  it  was  what  everybody 
would  call  wrong — for  her  and  Hugh  to 
love  each  other.  But  she  was  ready 
to  make  any  sacrifice  that  it  cost;  ready 
to  go  through  and  pay  the  price  for  it, 
if  Hugh  wanted  her  to.  And  then  all 
at  once  what  would  have  been  such  a 
desperate  thing  for  them  to  do,  such  a 
hideously  costly  thing,  was  made  per¬ 
fectly  safe  and  respectable  because 
Helena,  with  a  horrible  sort  of  differ¬ 
ence,  did  it  first.  Helena  had  a  lover 
just  as  Jean  did.  But  Helena’s  lover 
killed  her,  and  that  was  what  made 
Jean  safe  with  hers.  And  it  made  her 
love  for  Hugh  seem  as  horrible  as 
Helena’s.  As  if  it  might,  except  for 
luck,  have  happened  the  other  way. 
Oh,  you  can’t  talk  about  it!  If  you 
don’t  see  it,  you  don’t.  But  Jean  did, 
and  Hugh  did,  too.  And  he  made  me 
see  it;  partly,  anyhow.” 

Mrs.  Corbett  after  a  profane  and 
purely  rhetorical  demand  to  be  told 
what  the  world  was  coming  to,  sub¬ 
sided  into  a  thoughtful  silence.  Con¬ 
stance,  her  eyes  bright  with  tears,  which 
she  didn’t  brush  away,  sat  staring  at 


the  blaze.  At  last  Constance  spoke. 

‘.‘I  wish  I  knew,”  she  said,  “wheth¬ 
er  I  have  got  or  ever  did  have  courage 
enough  to  throw  away  all  the  small 
things  for  thd”  one  big  one.  Wheth¬ 
er  I’d  ev'er  have  married  Frank,  no 
matter  how  much  I  loved  him,  if  it 
hadn’t  happened  to  be  a  perfectly 
sensible,  correct  thing  to  do.” 

“You  can  thank  your  stars  you 
don’t,”  her  mother  said  gruffly,  with  a 
long  exhalation  of  pungent  smoke. 
“The  girl’s  mother  knows.  What  she 
had  to  do  didn’t  involve  anything  dis¬ 
reputable,  to  be  sure.  But  it  cost  her 
almost  as  much.  And  look  at  her  now. 
Worn  away  to  a  wisp!  You  wouldn’t 
change  places  with  her?” 

“No,”  Constance  admitted,  with  a 
sigh.  “I  suppose  not.” 

“Well,  there  we  are,”  said  Mrs.  Cor¬ 
bett.  “If  you’re  right  about  Hugh, 
and  if  all  that  ails  him  is  that  Jean  has 
gone  away  without  saying  good-by  to 
him,  why,  it  will  all  come  right  in  time, 

I  suppose.  She’ll  get  over  her  flutters, 
he’ll  get  over  his  mopes,  and  they’ll 
patch  it  up  and  think  they’re  the  hap¬ 
piest  p>air  in  the  world.  But,  Connie,  I 
"don’t  believe  you’re  right  about  it.  I 
believe  there  is  something  else.  I  don’t 
believe  a  man  over  thirty  could  look 
like  that  over  anything  a  snip  of  a  girl 
might  have  done  to  him.  That  expla¬ 
nation  will  comfort  your  father,  though, 
and  he  needs  comfort  badly  enough, 
God  knows.  And  it  may  satisfy 
Greg.” 

CHE  had  begun  to  move, ponderously, 
^  toward  getting  to  her  feet,  but  with 
this  mention  of  her  eldest  son  she  sank 
back  into  her  chair  again.  “Greg’s 
worse  than  I  am,  you  know,”  she  said. 
“He’s  simply  got  Hugh  on  the  brain. 
Calls  me  up  from  the  office  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  He  wants  your  father  and 
me  to  take  him  somewhere — which  we’d 
do  in  a  minute,  if  he’d  go.  But  he 
won’t.  Greg  thinks  that  anything  may 
happen  if  we  let  him  go  on  like  this; 
thinks  he  may  go  clean  off  his  head, 
or  do  something — desperate.” 

“Do  you  suppose  Greg  knows  any¬ 
thing  that  we  don’t?”  Constance  asked. 

“Oh,  he  had  a  talk  with  Hugh;  a 
‘sensible’  talk,  the  day  before  the 
funeral.  He’s  told  me  all  about  it. 
It  seems  Hugh’s  made  some  sort  of  dis¬ 
covery  out  there  at  his  laboratory' - ” 

“Corbettite,”  said  Constance.  “I 
know  about  that.  That’s  what  he  was 
working  on,  that  last  week.  Doesn’t 
Greg  believe  it  is  a  discovery?” 

“Why,  as  a  scientific  thing — ^yes,” 
Mrs.  Corbett  said.  “Greg  thinks  it 
may  make  him  famous,  fifty  years  from 
now;  among  scientific  men,  anyway. 
But  Hugh  has  an  idea  it  can  be  used 
now.  In  the  war.  For  airplane  en¬ 
gines.  He  wanted  to  turn  it  over  to 
Greg,  for  him  to  make  an  enormous  lot 
of,  out  at  Riverdale,  and  he  took  it  very 
hard  when  Greg  refused  to  consider  it.” 
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“WTry  did  he  refuse?”  Constance  de¬ 
manded,  aroused  at  once,  as  always  she 
so  easily  was,  on  Hugh’s  behalf. 

Her  mother  nodded.  “I  took  it  that 
way,  too;  abused  Greg  like  a  pick¬ 
pocket  for  ten  minutes  without  waiting 
to  hear  any  more.  I  wouldn’t  like  to 
be  a  Prodigal  Son’s  elder  brother,  for  a 
fact.  He  took  it  so  patiently  he  made 
me  ashamed  of  myself.  He  was  all 
broken  up  over  the  way  Hugh  had  felt 
about  it.  But  he  assured  me,  seriously, 
that  as  a  manufacturing  proposition,  a 
scheme  for  bottling  lightning-bugs 
would  have  been  just  as  practicable. 
Hugh’s  never  made  more  than  a  pound 
or  two  of  the  stuff  at  a  time,  he  says. 
Doesn’t  even  know  that  it  can  be  made 
in  quantities.  Hasn’t  any  idea  how 
much  it  would  cost,  if  he  could.  He 
admits  that  he  could  have  bought  gold 
cheaper,  pound  for  pound,  than  the 
samples  he  has  made  have  cost  him. 

“Oh,  that  doesn’t  mean  anything!” 
she  exclaimed  when  Constance  looked 
aghast  at  that.  “Only  that  experi¬ 
ments  of  that  sort  always  cost  like  the 
devil.  But  that’s  another  thing,  of 
course.  Corbett  and  Company  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  hard  up  for  a  while,  Greg  says, 
until  he  knows  how  this  tractor  busi¬ 
ness  is  coming  out.  He’s  making  a 
great  big  investment  in  that  and  doesn’t 
feel  at  all  sure  he’ll  get  any  of  it 
back.  He  talks  about  passing  the  next 
dividend  just  as  a  matter  of  precau¬ 
tion. 

“And  then,  on  top  of  that,  comes 
Hugh  with  a  thing  Greg  says  you  might 
easily  spend  a  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  on  before  you  knew  for  sure  that 
you  really  had  something  valuable,  and 
a  quarter  of  a  million  after  that,  making 
people  believe  that  you  had!” 

Constance’s  eyes  filled  up  again,  at 
that.  “Poor  old  Hugh,”  she  said. 

“You  can’t  deny  it  was  sensible,” 
Mrs.  Corbett  remarked,  as  she  lighted  a 
match  for  a  fresh  cigaret,  but  she 
paused  in  the  act  of  applying  it,  to  add 
in  a  ferocious  whisper;  “Too  damned 
sensible!”  and  let  the  flame  reach  her 
fingers  unheeded. 

“What  worried  Greg  most,”  she  went 
on,  after  this  error  had  been  duly  recog¬ 
nized  and  corrected,  “was  that  Hugh 
was  so  meek  about  it.  Made  no  row  at 
all;  didn’t  even  argue.  Just  said, 
after  a  while,  that  he  saw  Greg  was  right 
about  it,  and  went  out — Well,  he  was,” 
she  concluded,  furiously,  “and  I  told 
him  so.” 

She  had  announced  her  intention  of 
going  home  and  had  allowed  herself  to 
be  helped  into  her  coat,  when  she 
turned  on  her  daughter  with  another 
question:  “Connie,  can  you  pray? 
Really,  I  mean.  With  a  belief  that  the 
prayers  were — going  anywhere?  I 
haven’t — like  that — in  years.  But  I’ll 
have  to,  pretty  soon,  unless  this  Verdun 
thing  stops — and  something  happjens 
to  Hugh.  He’s  one  and  they’re  mil¬ 
lions.  Great  God,  what  a  world!” 
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CHAPTER  THIRTY-THREE 

HugK  Wins  Through 

OMETHING  did  happen  —  not 
precisely  to  Hugh,  though  the 
effect  of  it  got  round  to  him  in  time — 
within  a  week  of  this  talk  between  Mrs. 
Corbett  and  Constance. 

It  was  an  episode  which  will  come  to 
be  regarded,  I  venture  to  guess,  as  one 
of  the  curiosities  of  histor>',  when  Time 
has  given  us  a  perspective  upon  it  and 
its  results;  so  mad  it  was  in  its  incep¬ 
tion,  yet  so  successful;  so  trivial,  yet, 
considering  the  detonation  it  produced, 
so  capitally  important — namely,  the 
bandit.  Villa’s,  projected  conquest  of 
the  United  States,  his  invasion  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  his  sack  of  the 
town  of  Columbus,  his  unhampered 
retreat,  his  immunity  from  retribution. 

Looked  back  upon  from  a  day  a  little 
more  than  two  years  later,  when  I 
write  these  lines;  from  a  day  when  we 
are  buying  each  fresh  edition  of  papers 
to  learn  whether  the  thin  line  of  British 
on  Messines  Ridge  still  holds  out; 
whether  the  German  torrent  is  breaking 
through  upon  the  Channel  ports;  from 
a  day  when  our  ships,  heavily  packed 
with  troops  are  putting  out  to  sea  in  a 
frantic  urgency  of  haste  lest  our  tardy 
reenforcements  arrive,  after  all,  too 
late — looked  back  upon  from  to-day, 
that  raid  of  Pancho  Villa’s  seems  as 
remote,  as  completely  the  affair  of 
another  epoch,  as  Dewey’s  battle  in 
Manila  Bay. 

Yet  it  is  my  belief  that  history — if 
there  are  to  be  any  more  histories — 
will  attribute  to  it  a  greater  causative 
importance  than  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania.  This  was  too  much,  we 
said.  Our  patience  had  been  tried  too 
far.  Let  this  murderous  bully  be 
caught  and  punished  without  more 
ado. 

And  then,  blankly,  we  began  to  re¬ 
alize  that  even  this  petty  piece  of  re¬ 
tributive  justice  was  beyond  our  imme¬ 
diate  military  resources  to  accomplish. 

Days  passed  and  more  days,  and  still 
the  punitive  expedition  did  not  start. 
The  army  had  no  supply-trains,  no  air¬ 
planes  that  would  fly,  no  machine-guns 
worth  mentioning.  There  were  a 
thousand  deficiencies  of  material,  but 
greater  than  these  was  the  deficiency  in 
men. 

It  was  only  by  stripping  the  bor¬ 
der,  already  too  lightly  guarded,  that 
a  mobile  force  of  the  few  thousand  that 
were  needed  could  be  scraped  together. 

And  when,  finally,  it  was  possible  for 
them  to  move,  they  were  obliged  to 
move  not  so  much  in  pursuit  of  Villa,  as, 
with  infinite  circumspection,  where  and 
how  they  could  without  giving  offense 
to  Carranza,  who  had  proscribed  the 
use  of  railways  and  the  passage  through 
town  or  cities.  The  thing  was  an  ap>- 
jKilling  farce,  yet  it  was  deadly  serious. 
If  we  offended  Carranza,  Mexico  would 
(Continued  on  page  112) 
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Queer  Questions 

Dear  Editor:  I  have  just  been  issued 
my  new  woolens.  I  put  them  on  last 
night  and  they  tickled  so  much  I  laughed 
all  night  and  couldn’t  sleep.  If  I  don’t  get 
more  rest  I  will  be  unable  to  drill.  What 
shall  I  do?  Bee  V.  Dee. 

WORRIED  Bee  V.  Dee:  If  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  desperate  and  you  must  es¬ 
cape  from  the  woolens,  sneak  out  some  dark 
night  with  your  rifle  and-hold  up  a  moth. 
If  he  does  not  submit,  immediately  strike 
him  on  the  head  with  the  butt  of  your  gun. 
Take  your  prisoner  back  and  stow  him 
into  your  woolens.  After  several  days  he 
will  begin  to  star\'e  and  will  start  to  eat 
the  underwear.  Let  him  eat. 

Messy  Editor. 


D 

D 


E.\R  Editor :  Do  you  know  when  the  war 
will  end?  A  Tremulous  Bird. 

E.\R  Tremulous  Bird:  No.  I  haven’t 
decided.  Messy  Editor. 

(From  The  Sheridan  Reveille, 
Camp  Sheridan.) 


A  Doughtoy  s  Dictionary 

ABRI — An  underground  shelter  entire¬ 
ly  populated  by  soldiers  and  cooties. 
Army  Rifle — Something  eternally  dirty 
which  must  be  kept  eternally  clean. 

Bayonet — A  long,  sharp,  pointed  ob¬ 
ject  whose  only  satisfactorj’  resting-place 
is  the  midriff  of  a  Hun. 

Buttons — ^The  modern  counterparts  of 
the  sword  of  Damocles — “you  hold  them 
but  by  a  single  hair.” 


Camouflage — Wearing  an  overcoat  to 
reveille. 

Christmas  Box — A  broken-into  parcel 
partly  filled  with  wristlets,  mufflers,  heaiy 
socks,  knit  helmets,  mittens,  kidney  pads 
and  tummy  bands  that  arrives  in  France 
about  the  middle  of  July. 

Commissioned  Officer — One  who  has 
to  be  saluted. 

Cook — The  one  man  (with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  mess  sergeant)  who  can  spill 
the  beans. 

Dugout — The  most  satisfactory’  life-in¬ 
surance  policy  sold  in  the  less  healthy  por¬ 
tions  of  France. 

Insurance  Premium — Something  that 
puts  about  one-sixth  of  your  pay  where 
you  will  never  be  able  to  get  at  it. 

Mess  Kit — A  collapsible  contrivance  de¬ 
signed  to  convey  beans  from  the  mess  line 
to  the  table. 

Mess  Sergeant — See  Cook. 

Mess  Tools — .A  collection  of  imple¬ 
ments  designed  to  convey  beans  from  the 
mess  kit  to  the  human  face. 

Non-Com. — One  who  does  not  have  to 
be  saluted,  but  who  has  to  be  obeyed  on 
the  hop. 

(From  The  Stars  and  Stripes  A.  E.  F.) 

XKis  Really  Happened 

End  of  Letter:  “Good-by,  my  dear, 
for  the  present.  A'ours,  Jack.”  Then — 
“x-x-x-x-x-x-x-x.  p.  s. — I  hope  the  cen¬ 
sor  doesn’t  object  to  those  crosses.” 

Added  by  Friend  Censor:  “Certainly 
not!  x-x-x-x-x-x-x-xl” 

(From  The  Sheridan  Reveille.) 


AW'ISE  old  owl  lived  in  an  oak, 

The  more  he  saw,  the  less  he  spoke, 
The  less  he  spoke,  the  more  he  heard 
O  soldier,  imitate  this  bird.” 

(From  The  Sheridan  Reveille.) 

Etiquette  Talks  for  Dougliboys 

Mess  Manners 
By  Bran  MuK 

Rules  for  table  deportment  in  the 
Army  are  far  different  from  those  in 
civilian  life,  as  any  one  who  has  ever  heard  a 
company  at  mess  will  readily  recognize. 
To  begin  with,  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to 
drink  out  of  the  saucer,  for  the  simple  rea¬ 
son  that  there  ain’t  no  such  piece  of  crock¬ 
ery’.  Thus  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of 
correct  behavior  at  table  has  got  to  be 
abandoned  from  the  start. 

Leaving  the  spoon  in  the  canteen  cup, 
and  thereby  deflecting  some  of  the  undue 
heat  from  the  cup’s  interior  to  the  surface 
of  the  spoon,  is  perfectly  permissible  and 
should  be  practi^  on  all  occasions  when 
the  coffee  is  actually  hot;  that  is.  when  the 
drinker  happens  to  be  pretty  well  up  for¬ 
ward  in  the  mess  line.  Warming  one’s 
chilled  hands  on  the  exterior  of  the  cup, 
meanwhile  exclaiming,  “Oh,  boy!”  is  al^ 
condoned  in  army’  usage.  The  grand  old 
indoor  sport  of  blowing  into  the  coffee  to 
cool  it  is  likewise  de  rigueur,  and  also  ex¬ 
cellent  for  developing  the  lungs.  In  the 
most  select  army  circles  it  is  customary’  to 
save  a  little  of  the  coffee  to  loosen  up  the 
goo  in  the  mess  tin  when  cleaning  it. 

(From  The  Stars  and  Stripes.) 
{To  be  continued) 


O.  U.  HeUer 

U.  HELLER,  the  hero  of  so  many  five- 
part  pictures,  risks  his  life  time  and  time 
again  that  movies  may  be  made  for  his  coun¬ 
try  at  a  salary  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
a  year.  He  has  a  beautiful  country  home, 
Heller  Paradise,  where  he  does  his  bit  every 
third  Thursday  in  summer,  digging,  in  superb 
white  flannels,  in  the  quaint  Italian  garden 
back  of  his  pergola.  His  favorite  portrait  is 
the  one  above,  showing  him  debonair  in  his 
sport  shirt. 
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Gerald  X.  ICnockwood 

pER.\LD  X.  KNOCKWOOD  is  a  great 
favorite  with  the  matin6e  girls.  He  can't 
help  it.  There  is  nothing  he  doesn’t  dare  do 
— in  the  movies.  He  throws  the  villian  over 
his  shoulder,  he  heaves  his  chest  at  least  twice 
every'  reel,  he  brushes  his  hair  in  Byronic 
waves,  and  puts  down  tyTants  wherever  he 
sees  them — on  this  side  of  the  water.  His 
favorite  portrait  is  the  one  above,  showing 
him  debonair  in  his  sjxjrt  shirt. 

From  {The  Gas  Attack,  Camp  Wadsworth.) 


Melville  Manly 

ELVILLE  M.\NLY,  who  leads  triumphant 
^  armies  across  the  battle-fields  of  ^love.xico, 
has  just  signed  a  contract  for  next  season  for 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars.  In 
every  picture  you  see  him  in,  he  goes  over  the 
top  (of  a  cliff)  or  uses  a  gun  with  great  dexter¬ 
ity  and  blank  cartridges.  Mr.  ^Ianly  has  or¬ 
ganized  a  Violet  Milo  cigaret  fund  for  Ameri¬ 
can  soldiers  in  France.  His  favorite  portrait  is 
the  one  above,  showing  him  debonair  in  his 
sport  shirt. 
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Athletes 


Use  Absorbine,  Jr.,  for  the  muscle  that  has  been 
strained,  for  the  cut  or  laceration  that  runs  a  chance 
of  infection,  for  the  abrasion  that  pains  and  the 
limbs  that  are  stiff  and  lame  from  over-exertion. 
A  few  drops  of  this  clean,  fragrant  liniment  acts 
quickly  and  effectively  and  leaves  no  greasy  residue. 


Applied  before  a  contest  it  conditions  the 
muscles  and  minimizes  fatigue. 


Absorbine.  J 


THE  ANTISEPTIC  LINIMENT 


Is  a  positive  antiseptic  and  germicide  which  increases  its 
ethciency.  When  applied  to  cuts,  bruises,  sores  and  wounds, 
it  kills  the  germs,  makes  the  wound  aseptic  and  promotes 
rapid  healing. 


The  positive  merits  of  Absorbine,  Jr.,  for  conditioning 
athletes  are  recognized  by  successful  trainers  everywhere, 

as  well  as  physical  directors  in  colleges,  preparatory  schools  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
gymnasiums. 

USED  AS  A  RUB-DOWN 


after  violent  exercise  or  physical  exertion  it  puts  vim  and  energy  into  jaded 
muscles  and  gives  the  body  the  glow  of  health.  A  good  formula  for  a  rub-down 
is  one  ounce  of  Absorbine,  Jr.,  to  a  quart  of  water  or  witch  hazel. 


Absorbine,  Jr.,  is  just  as  valuable  in  the  home  as  in  the  club  house  locker, 
for  taking  care  of  the  little  injuries  that  are  “part  of  the  day’s  work”  and  in 
relieving  soreness  and  strains. 


Absorbine,  Jr.,  will  not  destroy  tissue;  it  is  positively  harmless.  It  is  composed 
of  vegetable  extracts  and  essential  oils,  and  contains  no  acids  or  minerals.  It  does  not 
stain,  and,  being  fragrant  is  pleasant  to  use.  Only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  application. 


What  Athletes  Say  of  Absorbine,  Jr. 


“I  do  quite  a  bit  of  athletics  and  find  Absorbine,  Jr.,  great  for  sore  muscles.” 

‘‘I  have  used  Absorbine,  Jr.,  and  find  it  a  handy  traveling  companion  for  athletes  as  it 
certainly  does  good  work  on  strained  or  stiff  arms,  sore  muscles,  etc.” 

‘‘I  have  used  Absorbine,  Jr.,  and  find  it  an  excellent  liniment  for  my  pitching  arm.” 

‘‘For  general  household  use  and  as  a  rub-down  after  athletic  exercise  I  have  found 
Absorbine,  Jr.,  highly  efficient,  as  it  gives  quick  relief.” 

(Complete  reports  with  names  and  addresses  mailed  on  request.) 


Ahtorbine,  Jr.,  is  told  by  leading  druggists  at  $1.25  per  bottle  or  tent  direct  postpaid. 


A  Liberal  Trial  Bottle  mailed  to  your  address  upon  receipt  of  10c  in  stamps.  Send 

— for  trial  bottle  or  procure  regular  size  horn  your  druggist  to-day. 


W.  F.  Young,  P.  D.  F.,  121  Temple  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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THE  EYES  OF  THE  BLIND 

-  {Continued  from  page  i6)  ■ 


And  he  tossed  the  money  upon  the 
table-desk  that  stood  between  Wilder’s 
chair  and  his  own.  His  young  mouth 
was  suddenly  as  harsh  as  the  older 
man’s;  his  gray  eyes  were  steely. 

“Listen,  Wilder,”  he  said,  coldly. 
“It’s  a  wonder  of  a  game.  I  marvel 
that  I  don’t  fall  for  it,  but — I’m  too 
curious.  I  want  to  know  why.  Put 
your  money  in  your  wallet;  I  won’t 
charge  you  a  cent  for  listening.  Tell 
me. 

"VT^ILDER  stared  at  him.  His  face 
expressed  shocked  surprise. 
“Why,  Mr.  Deems!  You  sjieak  as 
though  you  doubted  my  good  faith!” 

“Do  i?  What  a  rotten  actor  I’d 
make!  My  voice  gives  me  away, 
doesn’t  it?  Doubt  your  good  faith? 
Why,  my  dear  Mr.  Wilder!  You 
stagger  me;  you  daze  me.  Doubt  you? 
Never  in  the  world!  I  can  tell  a*  con 
man  around  the  corner.  But  why  me? 
Why  little  Bobbie  Deems,  who  nev^er 
saved  a  p)enny  in  his  life,  and — it’s  the 
missing  paper;  that’s  what  it  is!  Please, 
pul-lease  don’t  disappoint  me!  Say 
that  it  is  the  missing  pap)er.” 

Wilder  pocketed  his  money;  he  rose 
from  his  chair;  he  slowly  drew  on  his 
gloves. 

“A  game,  eh?  You  are  as  simple- 
minded  as  that,  eh?  Not  simple-mind¬ 
ed  enough  to  take  our  money,  but 
simple-minded  enough  to  think  that 
you  can  get  away  with  a  thing  like  this? 
You  are  a  fool,  Mr.  Deems.” 

“I  know  it,”  said  Deems,  humbly. 
“I’m  stupid.  But — don’t  hurrj’;  tell 
me  about  it,  won’t  you?” 

Something  foreign  came  into  Wilder’s 
tones;  not  a  trace  of  accent,  but  a  cer¬ 
tain  stiffness  of  speech,  as  though  he 
chose  words  from  an  uncertain  vocabu- 
lar\’.  He  no  longer  beamed;  his  lips 
had  relaxed  into  their  natural  grimness, 
into  a  menace  that  was  half  sneer. 

“There  are  several  ways  of  attending 
to  affairs,  Mr.  Deems.  One  way  is — 
to  pay.  That  sometimes  is  easier. 
The  other  way — to  exact  payment — 
that  is  not  so  difficult,  Mr.  Deems. 
You  choose  that  we  shall  attend  to  the 
affair  in  the  second  way.  I  bid  you 
good  morning,  Mr.  Deems.” 

There  was  finality  in  his  tones. 
Yet  he  paused  at  the  door;  Deems 
sensed  then  a  weakness  in  the  man’s 
character,  a  willingness  to  temporize. 
His  mouth  was  cruel,  not  firm. 

“You  are  young,  Mr.  Deems.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  you  do  not  pause  to 
think.  We  would  not  be  too  harsh 
with  you.  Perhaps  the  money  is  not 
enough,  eh?” 

“Enough?  Suppose  that  you  tell  me 
exactly  v;hat  you  want  of  me?”  de¬ 
manded  Deems. 

“\Vhy  quibble,  why  waste  time?” 


demanded  Wilder.  “If  your  honor  is 
sensitive — to  offer  you  a  pleasant  va¬ 
cation,  that  seemed  the  simplest  way. 
But  if  it  is  merely  a  question  of  how 
much — we  stand  ready  to  pay.  You 
are  wiser,  perhaps,  than  your  years 
would  indicate.  But  remember  that 
wisdom  makes  compromises.  We  are 
more  or  less,  apparently,  in  your  pxjwer. 
But  that  renders  us  the  more  danger¬ 
ous  to  you,  as  you  must  apprehend, 
Mr.  Deems.  A  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  no  questions  asked,  you  to  ab¬ 
sent  yourself  from  America  for  at  least 
six  months.  What?” 

“And  in  return?”  questioned  Deems. 

“You  tell  us  exactly  how  much 
Rogan  said  to  you?” 

“Rogan?” 

Wilder  struck  the  table  with  his 
gloved  hand.  “Do  not  play  the  fool, 
Mr.  Deems.  Rogan!  The  man  who 
died  here  last  night,  and  whose  funeral 
expenses  you  are  paying.” 

Deems’s  lips  pursed.  “And  suppose 
that  I  told  you  that  Rogan  told  me 
nothing?” 

Wilder  smiled.  “Then  I  should  ask 
you  to  give  to  me  the  memorandum 
that  he  might  have  given  you.” 

“And  if  I  told  you  that  he  gave  me  no 
such  memorandum?” 

“Then  I  should  remind  you  that  you 
spoke,  but  a  moment  ago,  of  a  pap>er,” 
said  Wilder. 

“And  I  should  reply  that  I  was  jok¬ 
ing,”  said  Deems. 

“And  expect  me  to  believe  it?” 

“I  should  insist  that  you  believe  it,” 
retorted  Deems  quietly. 

“I  am  lacking  in  a  sense  of  humor. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  catch  the 
point  of  your  jest.” 

“I  can  understand  that;  it  was  a 
stupid  joke,”  admitted  Deems.  “Still, 
I  was  joking.” 

“Yet,  for  a  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  one  can  well  become  serious.” 

“Not  this  time.  The  man  Rogan 
told  me  nothing,  gave  me  nothing.” 

“That  is  your  last  word?  We  shall 
not  come  again,  Mr.  Deems.” 

“You  disappoint  me.  You  have  no 
idea  how  you  make  a  morning,  Mr. 
Wilder,”  grinned  Deems  impertinently. 

For  a  moment  the  eyes  of  the  two 
men  met.  There  was  something  so 
menacing  in  the  glance  of  Wilder,  that 
for  a  moment  Deems  thought  the  other 
meditated  an  attack.  But  the  menace 
dep)arted. 

“You  have  my  deep  symp)athy,  Mr. 
Deems.  One  always  pities  a  fool.” 

He  had  pmssed  through  the  door  be¬ 
fore  Deems  could  think  of  an  apt  re¬ 
tort. 

“Dead  men,  pretty  midnight  visitors, 
and  now — a  hundr^  thousand  dollars 
— and  I  think  the  beggar  meant  it. 
Rogan — ”  Deems’s  utterance  grew  in¬ 


coherent.  Wilder  had  been  in  deadly 
earnest,  and  for  all  that  he  might  be  a 
bit  crazy,  his  visit  here  had  not  been 
purposeless,  had  not  been  the  weird  act 
of  a  maniac.  The  money  that  Deems 
had  held  in  his  hand  had  been  real. 

Deems’s  eyes  narrowed  as  he  turned 
into  Third  .Avenue  from  the  street 
where  stood  his  apartment,  to  take  the 
elevated  to  Park  Row.  The  visit  of 
Wilder  was  connected  with  the  dead 
man,  whose  name,  apparently,  was 
Rogan.  Could  the  visit  of  the  girl  be 
connected  with  either  of  the  others? 
If  so,  what  was  the  connection?  That 
she  should  have  known  Rogan,  should 
know  Wilder,  was  quite  absurd.  Wilder 
was  uncanny,  a  piersonage  hinting  of 
hidden  evil;  and  Rogan,  p>oor,  common¬ 
place-seeming  little  man — he  could  not 
have  moved  in  the  same  class  that 
held  the  girl  of  last  night. 

.And  yet,  if  Wilder  knew  Rogan — 
The  girl  had  bent  over  near  the  fallen 
pKjrtieres.  Had  Rogan  dropp)ed  some¬ 
thing?  Had  she  come  in  search  of 
that  something?  He  stopped,  brows 
wrinkled  in  speculation  two-thirds  of 
the  way  across  the  street.  He  leap>ed 
to  the  sidewalk  just  in  time.  ' 

Bound  north,  but  on  the  west  side  of 
the  street,  the  automobile  had  not 
sounded  a  horn.  Racing  at  upward  of 
forty  miles  an  hour  it  was  now,  as  from 
the  vantage  of  the  sidewalk  Deems 
stared  angrily  after  it,  a  block  and  a 
half  away.  On  the  wrong  side  of  the 
street,  and  breaking  the  sp>eed  law — 
the  blanked  utter  idiots!  .And  yet,  as 
long  as  half-wits  were  pjermitted  to  run 
motors,  sane  pjeople  should  take  heed  to 
their  street  crossings.  He  forgot  his 
narrow  escapee  before  he  had  mounted 
the  steps  to  the  elevated.  Also,  he 
almost  forgot  Wilder  and  Rogan;  the 
girl  was  so  much  more  intriguing. 

TN  THE  “D”  pigeonhole  at  the  office  he 
"*■  found  an  envelop>e  addressed  to  him. 
It  contained  his  afternoon  and  evening 
assignments.  The  first  was  a  routine 
matter  of  the  dullest;  the  latter  was 
rather  promising.  There  was  to  be  a 
dinner  of  the  .Anti-War  Society — and — 
— Deems  scrutinized  his  instructions 
closely — he  was  not  to  write  the  story 
for  the  pap)er;  some  one  else  was  to  at¬ 
tend  to  that;  he  was  to  call  at  the  home 
of  Stephen  Gryce,  owner  of  the  Record 
and  p)ersonally  rep>ort  to  the  publisher 
the  events  of  the  dinner.  It  was  an 
odd  assignment,  but — everything  in  the 
world  was  odd.  For  instance,  what 
could  be  odder  than  the  trio  of  hap>- 
p)enings  of  the  past  fourteen  hours  or 
so? 

“Gentleman  to  see  you,  Mr.  Deems,” 
said  an  office  boy. 

“What’s  his  name?”  questioned 
Deems.  He  was  angry  that  his  pleasant 
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How  I  Improved  My  Memory 

In  One  Evening 

The  Amazing  Experience  of  Victor  Jones 


“Of  course  I  place  you!  Mr.  Ad¬ 
dison  Sims  of  Seattle. 

“If  I  remember  correctly — and  I  do 
remember  correctly — Mr.  Burroughs, 
the  lumberman,  introduced  me  to  you 
at  the  luncheon  of  the  Seattle  Rotary 
Club  three  years  ago  in  May.  This  is 
a  pleasure  indeed!  I  haven’t  laid  eyes 
on  you  since  that  day.  How  is  the 
grain  business?  .And  how  did  that 
amalgamation  work  out?” 

The  assurance  of  this  speaker — in 
the  crowded  corridor  of  the  Hotel 
Mc.Alpin — compelled  me  to  turn  and 
look  at  him,  though  I  must  say  it  is 
not  my  usual  habit  to  “listen  in”  even 
in  a  hotel  lobby. 

“He  is  David  M.  Roth,  the  most 
famous  memory  expert  in  the  United 
States,”  said  my  friend  Kennedy,  an¬ 
swering  my  question  before  I  could 
get  it  out.  “He  will  show  you  a  lot 
more  wonderful  things  than  that,  be¬ 
fore  the  evening  is  over.” 

.And  he  did. 

As  we  went  into  the  banquet  room  the 
toastmaster  was  introducing  a  long  line  of 
the  guests  to  Mr.  Roth.  I  got  in  line  and 
when  it  came  my.  turn,  Mr.  Roth  asked. 
“What  are  your  initials,  Mr.  Jones,  and 
)’our  business  connection  and  telephone 
number?’’  Why  he  asked  this,  I  learned 
later,  wi'.en  he  picked  out  from  the  crowd 
the  W)  men  he  had  met  two  hours  before 
and  called  each  by  name  without  a  mis¬ 
take.  What  is  more,  he  named  each  man’s 
business  and  telephone  number,  for  good 
measure. 

1  won’t  tell  you  all  the  other  amazing 
things  this  man  did  except  to  tell  how  he 
called  back,  without  a  minute’s  hesitation, 
long  lists  of  numbers,  bank  clearings,  prices, 
lot  numbers,  parcel  post  rates  and  anything 
else  the  guests  gave  him  in  rapid  order. 

************ 

When  I  met  Mr.  Roth  again — which  you 
may  be  sure  I  did  the  first  chance  I  got — he 
rather  bowled  me  over  by  saying,  in  his  quiet, 
modest  way: 

“There  is  nothing  miraculous  about  my 
remembering  anything  I  want  to  remember, 
whether  it  be  names,  faces,  figures,  facts  or 
something  I  have  read  in  a  magazine. 

“Tom  can  do  this  just  as  easily  as  I  do. 
.\nyone  with  an  average  mind  can  learn 
quickly  to  do  exactly  the  same  things  which 
stem  so  miraculous  when  I  do  them. 

“My  own  memory,’’  continued  Mr.  Roth 
^‘was  originally  very  faulty.  Yes  it  was — 


a  really  poor  memorj'.  On  meeting  a  man  I 
would  lose  his  name  in  thirty  seconds,  while 
now  there  are  probably  10,(XX)  men  and  women 
in  the  United  States,  many  of  whom  I  have 
met  but  once,  whose  names  I  can  call  instantly 
on  meeting  them.’’ 

“That  is  all  right  for  you,  Mr.  Roth,’’  I 
interrupted,  “you  have  given  years  to  it. 
But  how  about  me?” 

“Mr.  Jones,”  he  replied,  “I  can  teach  you 
the  secret  of  a  good  memory  in  one  evening. 
This  is  not  a  guess,  because  I  have  done  it  with 
thousands  of  pupils.  In  the  first  of  seven 
simple  lessons  which  I  have  prepared  for  home 
study,  I  show  you  the  basic  principle  of  my 
whole  system  and  you  will  find  it — not  hard 
work  as  you  might  fear — but  just  like  playing 
a  fascinating  game.  1  will  prove  it  to  you.” 

He  didn’t  have  to  prove  it.  His  Course 
did;  I  got  it  the  very  next  day  from  his  pub¬ 
lishers,  the  Independent  Corporation. 

When  I  tackled  the  first  lesson,  I  supfKJse 
I  was  the  most  surprised  man  in  forty-eight 
states  to  find  that  I  had  learned  in  about  one 
hour — how  to  remember  a  list  of  one  hundred 
words  so  that  I  could  call  them  off  forward 
and  back  without  a  single  mistake. 

That  first  lesson  stuck.  .And  so  did  the 
other  six. 

Read  this  letter  from  C.  Louis  .Allen,  who 
at  H2  years  is  president  of  a  million  dollar 
corporation,  the  Pyrene  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York,  makers  of  the  famous  fire 
extinguisher: 

’  "  Now  that  the  Roth  Memory  Course  is 
finished,  I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I  have 
fnjoyrtl  the  study  of  this  most  fa.scinating 
subject.  Usually  these  courses  involve  a  great 
deal  of  drudgery,  but  this  has  been  nothing 
but  pure  pleasure  all  the  way  through.  I  have 
derived  much  benefit  from  taking  the  course 
of  instruction  and  feel  that  I  shall  continue 
to  strengthen  my  memory.  That  is  the  best 
part  of  it.  I  shall  be  glad  of  an  opportunity 
to  recommend  your  work  to  my  friends.” 

Mr.  .Allen  didn’t  put  it  a  bit  too  strong. 

The  Roth  Course  is  priceless!  I  can  ab¬ 
solutely  count  on  my  memory  now.  I  can 
call  the  name  of  most  any  man  I  have  met 
before — and  I  am  getting  better  all  the  time. 
I  can  remember  any  figures  I  wish  to  remem¬ 
ber.  ’  Telephone  numbers  come  to  mind  in¬ 
stantly,  once  I  have  filed  them  by  Mr.  Roth’s 
easy  method.  Street  addresses  are  just  as 
easy. 

The  old  fear  of  forgetting  (you  know  what 
that  is)  has  vanished.  I  used  to  be  “scared 
stiff”  on  my  feet — because  I  wasn’t  surt.  I 
couldn’t  remember  what  1  wanted  to  say. 

Now  I  am  sure  of  myself,  and  confident, 
and  “easy  as  an  old  shoe”  when  I  get  on  my 
feet  at  the  club,  or  at  a  banquet,  or  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  meeting,  or  in  any  social  gathering. 

Perhaps  the  most  enjoyable  part  of  it  all 
is  that  I  have  become  a  good  conversation¬ 
alist — and  I  used  to  be  as  silent  as  a  sphinx 
when  I  got  into  a  crowd  of  people  who  knew 
things. 

Now  I  can  call  up  like  a  flash  of  lightning 
most  any  fact  I  want  right  at  the  instant  I 
need  it  most.  I  used  to  think  a  “hair  trigger” 
memory  belonged  only  to  the  prodigy  and 
genius.  Now  I  see  that  every  man  of  us  has 


that  kind  of  a  memory  if  he  only  knows  how 
to  make  it  work  right. 

I  tell  you  it  is  a  wonderful  thing,  after 
groping  around  in  the  dark  for  so  many  years 
to  be  able  to  switch  the  big  searchlight  on 
your  mind  and  see  instantly  everything  you 
want  to  remember. 

This  Roth  Course  will  do  wonders  in  your 
office.  «. 

Since  we  took  it  up  you  never  hear  anyone 
in  our  office  say  “I  guess”  or  “I  think  it  was 
about  so  much”  or  “I  forget  that  right  now” 
or  “I  can’t  remember”  or  “I  must  look  up  his 
name.”  Now  they  are  right  there  with  the 
answer — like  a  shot. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  “Multigraph” 
Smith?  Real  name  H.  Q.  Smith,  Division 
Manager  of  the  Multigraph  Sales  Company, 
Ltd.,  in  Montreal.  Here  is  just  a  bit  from 
a  letter  of  his  that  I  saw  last  week: 

“Here  is  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell: 

Mr.  Roth  has  a  most  remarkable  Memort- 
Course.  It  is  simple,  and  easy  as  falling  off 
a  log.  Yet  with  one  hour  a  day  of  practice, 
anyone — I  don't  care  who  he  is — can  improve 
his  Memory  loo^  in  a  week  and  i,ooo9i  in 
si.x  months.” 

My  advice  to  you  is  don’t  wait  another 
minute.  Send  to  Independent  Corjxrration 
for  Mr.  Roth’s  amazing  course  and  see  what 
a  wonderful  memoiy  you  have  got.  A'our 
dividends  in  increased  earning  poieer  will  be 
enormous. 

Victor  Jones 

Send  No  Money 

So  confident  is  the  Independent  Corpora¬ 
tion.  the  publishers  of  the  Roth  Memt)ry 
Course,  that  once  you  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  in  your  own  home  how  easy  it  is  to 
double,  yes,  triple  your  memoiy  power  in  a 
few  short  hours,  that  they  are  willing  to  send 
the  course  on  free  examination. 

Don’t  send  any  money.  Merely  mail  the 
coupon  or  write  a  letter  and  the  complete 
course  will  be  sent,  all  charges  prepaid,  at 
once.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  send 
it  back  any  time  within  five  days  after  you 
receive  it  and  you  will  owe  nothing. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  as  pleased  as 
are  the  thousands  of  other  men  and  women 
who  have  used  the  course,  send  only  $.5  in  full 
jiayment.  You  take  no  risk  and  you  have 
eveiything  to  gain,  so  mail  the  coupon  now 
before  this  remarkable  offer  is  withdrawn. 

FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 


^NKDtniitnt  iToritombn 

Divisioa  of  Bmmss  Unulioi,  Depf.  1),  1 19  W.  40tli  Si.,  Now  York 

Publishers  of  The  Independent  (and  Harper's  Weekly) 

Please  send  me  the  Roth  Memory  Course  of 
seven  les.<ions.  I  will  either  remail  the  course  to 
you  within  five  days  after  its  receipt  or  send  you  S3. 


Kame. 
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speculations  about  the  girl  were  once 
again  broken  into. 

“Didn’t  say.” 

“Be  out  in  a  moment,”  said  Deems. 

He  walked  to  his  desk.  Clancy,  of 
the  Ship  News  Department,  gave  him  a 
wave  of  the  hand  as  he  walked  out  of 
the  city  room.  Deems  nodded  pleas¬ 
antly;  he  liked  Clancy.  He  opened  his 
desk  and  took  out  pencil  and  copy 
paper.  His  afternoon  assignment  was 
of  the  sort  that  would  necessitate  notes. 
Then  he  started  for  the  door.  He  was 
half-way  to  it  when  he  heard  a  roar 
like  the  blowing-out  of  a  tire.  But 
motors  do  not  run  on  the  twelfth  floor 
of  the  Record  Building.  He  was  the 
first  to  reach  the  outer  office. 

Clancy  lay  upon  the  floor,  a  bullet- 
hole  marring  his  good-natui^  features. 
Beside  him  lay  a  stranger,  also  dead. 
And  the  offlce  boy  stared  at  Deems; 
he  spoke  hoarsely,  affrightedly: 

“He  t’ought  Clancy  was  youse,  sir; 

I  heard  him  call  him  ‘Deems.’  ” 

CHAPTER  THREE  • 

Cross-Purposes 

^RYCE  looked  at  his  cigar;  his  nos- 
trils,  broad  nostrils,  quivered 
faintly  as  he  sniffed  the  fragrance. 
Huge  of  feature,  yet  relieved  from 
grossness  by  the  intellectual  eyes  and 
forehead,  one  felt  that  here  was  a  man 
whose  appetites  were  ever  clamorous, 
were  held  in  restraint  only  by  a  strength 
of  will.  The  trim  body,  one  knew, 
was  trim  not  wholly  through  nature  or 
physical  discipline;  the  tailor  had  done 
his  full  share. 

“The  greatest  man  the  world  has  ev'er 
seen?”  He  looked  at  his  guest.  His 
eyes  grew  sp>eculative.  “Ale.xander, 
Napoleon,  Darwin — that’s  too  hard  a 
question.  Unless,  of  course,  you  per¬ 
mit  me  to  call  man  Him  whom  millions 
call  God.” 

“Yet  He  lived  and  died  a  man,”  said 
his  guest. 

“Then  there  is  no  room  for  argu¬ 
ment.  Christ,  of  course,  stands  su¬ 
preme.” 

“.\nd  yet  to-day  we  worship  Mars,” 
said  the  other. 

Gryce  frowned.  “I  would  hardly  say 
that.  Doesn’t  it  seem  to  you  that 
Christ  is  warring  against  Mars,  and 
that  we  of  the  Allied  nations  fight  on 
the  side  of  Christ?” 

His  guest  applied  a  match  to  his 
cigar.  “Yet  one  is  permitted  to  ask 
oneself  whether  or  not  Christ  would 
have  combatted  evil  with  evil.” 

“But  are  we  of  the  Allied  nations 
doing  that?”  demanded  Giyxe. 

His  guest  lifted  his  shoulders.  “I 
yield  to  no  one  in  my  love  for  France,” 

he  said.  “And  yet - ” 

Gryce  inclined  his  head.  “I  under¬ 
stand  the  patriotism  of  the  Comte  de 
Grecque;  the  whole  world  understands 
it.  You  and  I  are  simply  discussing 
theories - ” 


“ - that  might  have  been  made 

actualities,”  said  de  Grecque. 

Gryce  watched  a  smoke  ring  shatter 
itself  against  a  lamp.  “How?”  he 
asked. 

“Suppose  that  Belgium  had  not  re¬ 
sisted;  suppose  that  my  beloved  coun¬ 
try  had  not  taken  up  arms  in  defense  of 
herself.  Suppose  that  our  great  ally, 
England,  had  not  entered  the  war?” 

“Why,  then  the  German  heel  would 
have  been  ground  into  the  face  of 
civilization,”  asserted  Gryce. 

De  Grecque  shrugged.  “You  and  I 
are  but  human,  my  friend.  I  at  once 
joined  the  army  of  France;  I  served 
until  it  seemed  that  I  could  serve 
France  better  in  the  field  of  diplomacy. 
My  actions  belie  my  words.  And  yet 
that  does  not  mean  that  I  believe  in  my 
actions  rather  than  in  my  words.  It 
means  that  having  the  limited  intellect 
of  human  beings,  the  limited  imagina¬ 
tion,  I  was  unable  to  see  any  other 
course  than  that  of  desp>erate  resistance 
to  a  cruel  foe.  I  am  still  resisting,  in  so 
far  as  one  man  may,  the  aggressions  of 
that  cruel  foe.  But  at  times,  when  I 
think  upon  the  countless  dead  of 
Europe,  I  wonder  whether,  had  Christ 
been  alive  in  human  flesh  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war,  he  would  have 
counseled  resistance  or  non-resistance. 
Mind,  to  withdraw  now — I  would  not 
counsel  that — but  to  see  another  great 
nation  drawn  into  the  vortex — 
I  wonder.” 

His  rolling  eyes  ceased  their  move¬ 
ment  and  rested  upon  the  wide  face  of 
Gryce. 

“To-day  is  the  day  of  great  change,” 
he  continued.  “The  world  is  anxious 
to  change.  To  emulate  Caesar,  to  emu¬ 
late  Christ!  That  is  the  choice  you 
make.” 

“I  make?”  Gr>xe  met  the  look  of  the 
Frenchman. 

“That  the  world  makes.  You  per¬ 
haps  are  more  typical  of  the  world 
than  any  man  I  know.  You  are  not 
sure;  you  see  an  armed,  threatening 
foe,  killing  and  maiming  and  destroying 
what  lies  in  his  course.  Your  blood  is 
red.  And  you  are  armed  with  right¬ 
eousness.  And  yet — you  wonder.  Is 
it  not  so,  my  friend?” 

“I  opp)osed  our  entrance  into  the  war, 
but  now  that  we  are  in  it — ”  Gryce’s 
eyes  clouded;  incertitude  was  in  them. 

“Exactly!”  de  Grecque  cried.  “Be¬ 
cause  a  majority  adopt  a  certain  couBse, 
one  changes  one’s  concepts  of  right  and 
wrong.  You  thought  it  wrong  for  the 
United  States  to  enter  the  war.  That 
is  so?” 

Gr\'ce  nodded  heavily. 

“And  yet  now  you  try  to  reconcile 
your  former  beliefs  with  your  actions  of 
to-day.  You  are  supporting  the  war.” 

“Would  you  have  me  treasonable?” 
asked  Giyxe. 

The  Frenchman’s  harsh  mouth  twist¬ 
ed  in  a  smile.  “It  is  so  hard  for  us  to 
bear  in  mind  that  we  talk  abstractly. 


I,  Comte  de  Grecque,  a  pronounced 
p>acifist,  served  three  months  in  the 
trenches.  And  I  did  so  gladly,  proudly. 
Treasonable?  Not  so,  my  friend.  I 
simply  ask  why  it  is  that  when  one’s 
country  is  attacked,  one  loses  sight 
of  the  teachings  of  the  Great  Master.” 

“There  are  passages  from  the  New 
Testament  which  do  not  uphold  the 
pacifists’  conception  of  Christ,”  said 
Gryce. 

“Yet  the  Christian  God  is  the  Prince 
of  Peace,”  smiled  de  Grecque. 

Gryce  threw  his  cigar  into  the  fire¬ 
place.  He  rose  and  walked  up  and  down 
the  room.  “I  know,  I  know,”  he  said. 
“And  I  understand  that  we  are  both 
anxious  for  our  cause  to  triumph.  I 
realize  that  we  speak  abstractly.  And 
yet,  if  there  is  truth  in  the  abstract, 
why  is  it  not  truth  in  the  concrete?” 

“It  is,”  said  De  Grecque.  “But 
we  lack  the  courage  to  face  it  or,  hav¬ 
ing  faced  it,  we  refuse  to  recognize  it. 
Public  opinion  is  a  mighty  force.  But 
you,  you  make  public  opinion.  You 
are  a  great  publisher;  millions  read 
your  newspapers;  if  you  were  to  throw 
the  full  weight  of  your  newspapers 
against  the  sending  of  an  army  to 
France - ” 

“But  that — you,  who  have  fought 
for  France,  who  now  serve  over  here — 
do  you  counsel  that  I  should  help  the 
ends  of  Germany?” 

“Listen,  my  friend.  This  war  will  be 
won  or  lost  before  .America’s  might  can 
be  felt.  For  America  to  send  her 
legions  abroad  means  merely  that 
America  must  suffer — it  does  not  mean 
that  France  will  be  the  gainer.  To 
break  relations  with  Germany,  to  ad¬ 
mit  what  Germany  by  her  deeds  has 
insisted  upon,  that  a  state  of  war  exists 
— that  is  America’s  proud  part.  But 
it  is  enough.  To  whom  can  the  world 
turn  for  counsel,  for  mediation,  now 
that  America  has  entered  the  war? 
But  if  America  should  be  in  the  war 
in  name  only  she  might  prove  in  the 
end  the  salvation  of  the  world.  Ger¬ 
many  would  trust  her  as  a  fair  arbiter. 
But  if  German  troops  have  clashed  in 
the  field  against  American  troops — 
Did  I  believe  your  country  able  to 
equip  and  transport  armies  to  France 
in  time,  I  should  not  speak  this  way. 
But  the  world  knows  that  you  will  be 
too  late.  And  it  is  as  a  lover,  not  of 
France  alone,  but  of  the  world,  that  I 
spoke. 

“T  NEED  not  say  to  you,  my  friend, 
that  I  have  put  into  sjjeech  for  the 
first  time  that  which  I  have  believed  for 
months.  The  world  must  be  saved  not 
only  from  the  dominion  of  Germany, 
but  from  the  dominion  of  forces  that 
Germany’s  heinous  acts  have  set  loose. 
The  spirit  of  hatred,  of  revenge — it 
must  not  be  freed.  And  you,  Mr. 
Gr>’ce,  are  the  one  man  in  America  who 
can  see  to  it  that  this  spirit  is  held  in 
leash.  It  b  daring  to  play  the  role  of 
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the  lover  of  mankind;  more  daring  than  I 
the  role  of  the  hater  of  mankind.  The 
world  has  its  Napoleon,  its  Ale.xander,  | 
its  Cxsar.  One  may  name  the  de-  i 
strovers  until  the  tongue  grows  weary ; 
with  the  utterance.  But  there  is  but! 
one  great  Lover,  and  His  name  lives 
forever.” 

“He  was  crucified.”  said  Grxce  softly. 

“He  was,”  said  de  Grecque. 

Gr\’ce  ceased  his  pacing  up  and  down 
the  room.  He  stared  at  the  French¬ 
man. 

“You  do  not  speak  for  yourself  alone, 
de  Grecque.” 

“I  speak  for  the  war-worn  world,” 
replied  the  other. 

“Yet  there  must  be  men  of  your  ac¬ 
quaintance  who  agree  with  you?” 

“I  do  not  need  to  say  to  you  that  I  am 
a  man  of  the  world,”  said  de  Grecque. 
“Men  of  the  world  do  not  often  need 
actual  speech  to  know  the  feeling  of 
others.  But  I  can  assure  you,  Mr. 
Giyce,  that  I  have  weighed  my  words 
carefully;  that  I  know  whereof  I  spieak 
when  I  say  to  you  that  the  best  thought 
of  Europe  agrees  with  me.  It  is  not 
well  that  certain  things  be  said  too 
openly.  A  people  can  not  understand 
the  abstract.  They  w’ould  read  treason 
with  superpatriotism.  But  you  your¬ 
self — you  are  not  alone  in  your  opposi¬ 
tion  to  America’s  taking  an  active  part 
in  this  war?” 


Gryce  shook  his  head.  “I  believe 
that  there  are  millions  with  me,”  he 
stated. 

“And  you  can  make  those  millions 
articulate,”  said  de  Grecque.  “And 
when  the  war  is  over  and  .\merica  learns 
the  true  horrors  that  Europe  has  suf¬ 
fered.  .America  will  bestow  honor  upon 
him  who  had  vision  and  did  not  fear  to 
use  his  vision.  ” 

He  rose  to  his  feet.  He  beamed  up)on 
the  publisher.  Their  hands  met.  “I 
am  with  you,”  said  Gr\’ce.  “With  you 
for  the  betterment  of  mankind,  no 
matter  where  it  leads  me.” 

His  big  body  was  slumped  back  in  a 
chair  and  he  was  staring  at  the  logs  in 
the  fireplace  whose  flames  took  away 
the  chill  of  the  April  night,  when  his 
daughter  entered  the  room.  He  looked 
up  and  smiled  an  invitation.  She  sat 
down  on  the  arm  of  his  chair  and  her 
right  hand  slid  naturally  around  his 
neck;  her  fingers  caressed  his  wide 
cheek. 

For  a  moment  the  two  sat  in  silence. 
Then  the  girl  spoke: 

“I  am  beginning  to  wonder.  Daddy, 
whether  education  should  not  be 
banned  by  law.” 

“Heresy!”  he  cried.  “This  from  a 
settlement  worker!” 

“I’ve  been  to  the  dinner  of  the  -Anti- 
War  Society,”  she  told  him.  “Intellect, 
Daddy;  intellect,  educated  and  refined 
down  to  the  point  almost  of  nothing¬ 
ness.  I  w’onder  if  reason  has  advanced 
the  world  one-tenth  as  far  as  instinct 
and  emotion.  To  hear  them  talk — 
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ugh,”  her  mouth  was  pretty  in  its 
moue;  “they’re  traitors!  But  such 
plausible  traitors.  I  haven’t  brains, 
Daddy,  and  I  couldn’t  get  up  and  de¬ 
nounce  them.  For  all  the  pacifists 
have  a  thousand  specious  arguments; 
they  quote  dates  and  figures  and  con¬ 
versations  until  your  head  reels.  As 
if  one  needed  intellect  to  determine 
between  right  and  wrong!” 

Grv’ce’s  body  stiffened.  “How  did 
you  happen  to  be  there,  Lydie?” 

“Invited,”  she  answered.  “Because 
your  papers  stood  for  peace,  they 
seemed  to  think  that  you  weren’t  for 
war,  now  that  it’s  been  declared. 
Ever\-body  preferred  peace,  if  it  could 
be  gained  honorably.  But  you — you’re 
for  prosecuting  the  war  to  the  utmost, 

‘  inso- 


as  everybody  knows.  They’re 
lent  in  daring  to  invite  me!  But  I 
went,  and  I’m  glad  of  it,  for  I  know  what 
sort  of  people  pacifists  are  now.  .An 
idea  is  more  to  them  than  the  life  of  a 
baby.  Daddy,  I  hate  them.” 

“And  yet,  there  may  be  great  good 
in  what  they  say,”  said  Gryce. 

The  girl  slipped  from  the  arm  of  the 
chair;  she  faced  her  father. 

“Good!  When  they  propose  that 
we  shall  permit  the  German  outrage  to 
continue?  You  aren’t  serious.  Father?” 

“And  if  I  were?” 

“I  won’t  believe  it,”  she  told  him. 

Eyes  wide,  face  flushed,  she  stared  at 
him.  Her  lips  trembled,  but  the  speech 
at  the  tip  of  her  tongue  was  interrupted 
by  a  knock  on  the  door.  A  servant 
announced  that  the  gentleman  from 
the  Record  had  arrived. 

“Show  him  in  here,”  said  Gr>xe. 
He  refused  to  meet  his  daughter’s  eyes, 
the  eyes  that  for  the  first  time  in  his 
memon,’  were  accusatory.  As  for 
Lydia,  she  made  no  further  attempt  at 
speech. 

While  yet  she  was  several  feet  from 
the  door,  the  servant  opened  it  again, 
announcing,  “Mr.  Deems.” 

}  The  newspaper  man  stepped  into  the 
room;  at  sight  of  the  girl  he  paused, 
looking  uncertainly  from  her  to  her 
father.  Then,  as  she  so  evidently 
j  waited  for  him  to  pass,  he  advanced 
into  the  room.  But  Lydia  Gryce 
started  forward  at  the  same  time. 
One  of  those  amusing  collisions,  that  it 
always  seems  could  have  been  avoided 
by  the  ordinarj'^  use  of  eyesight,  oc¬ 
curred.  The  girl  stepped  back. 

1  “I  beg  pardon,”  she  said. 

!  She  waited  for  Deems  to  step  aside, 
j  Instead,  he  stared  at  her.  Beneath 
i  his  gaze  her  eyes  lowered;  her  face,  that 
;  had  been  crimson  as  she  walked  away 
I  from  her  father,  grew  pale. 

I  “Have  you  heart  trouble?”  asked 
Deems. 

Into  her  face  the  color  swept  again. 
Gr\’ce  turned  in  his  chair. 

“That  you,  Mr.  Deems?  Why,  have 
you  young  people  met  l)efore?” 

Lydia  had  regained  her  self-p)OS- 
session  now.  “I  think  not,”  she  said. 
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The  publisher  stared  at  the  reporter.  ' 
“Did  I  hear  you  ask  her  if  she  had 
heart  trouble?” 

Deems  flushed.  “Why — er — I  said 
that  I  always  start  trouble,”  he  an¬ 
swered.  “I  clumsily  bumped  into  your 
daughter  and - ” 

“Oh!”  grunted  Gryce.  “Lydia,  this 
is  Mr.  Deems,  one  of  my  young  men  on 
the  Record.  Good  night,  daughter.” 

“Good  night,  Father.”  She  bowed  to 
Deems  and  left  the  room.  He  stared  i 
after  her.  Well,  instinct  had  not  lied;  j 
the  girl  who  had  come  to  his  apartment  I 
last  night  was  pretty.  Pretty?  What  | 
a  weak,  piffling  word  “pretty”  was?  ' 
Beautiful,  for  that  matter,  w’as  all  too 
ine.xpressive.  For  Lydia  Gryce  was 
one  of  the  loveliest  girls  in  New  York. 
And  it  \vas  Lydia  Gryce’s  voice  that  he 
had  heard  last  night! 

Giyce  was  unaware  of  the  young  ^ 
man’s  amazement,  for  Lydia  had  said,  j 
“Good  night.  Father.”  It  w’as  the  first 
time  in  her  life  that  she  had  not  called  ' 
him  “daddy.”  j 

CHAPTER  FOUR 

A  Scrap  of  Paper 

man  servant  accosted  Deems 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

“Miss  Gryce  wishes  to  sp>eak  to  you,” 
he  said.  He  ushered  the  newspaper 
man  into  the  reception-room. 

The  library  had  been  rather  dimly 
lighted,  but  this  room  was  brilliant. 
Her  hat  removed,  the  girl  stood  beneath 
a  chandelier.  Deems  could  appreciate 
her  beauty  to  its  full  extent.  Yet,  even  | 
as  he  waited  for  her  to  speak,  he  realized  i 
that  Lydia  Gryce  was  one  of  those  rare 
beings  whose  charm  could  not  be  gath-  ; 
ered  at  a  glance.  Beauty  depends  so  j 
much  upon  expression;  and  Lydia  Grv’ce  ! 
was  not  rigid  of  feature.  Now,  her  ; 
lips  parted,  her  eyes  the  least  bit  ap-  ’ 
prehensive,  she  made  Deems  think  of  ! 
some  shy  sprite  of  the  forest  poised  for  [ 
flight.  Yet  there  was  nothing  helpless 
about  her  expression;  rather,  it  savored  j 
of  defiance.  He  knew  that  those  gray 
eyes,  slightly  clouded  now,  would  be  • 
just  as  lovely  when  the  spirit  of  mockerx"^ 
p)eeped  from  them.  The  mouth  would  ' 
l)e  even  more  delicious  when  it  smiled.  ' 
.\nd  he  was  quite  certain  that,  no  mat-  i 
ter  how  she  tried,  the  low  broad  brow  | 
could  never  wrinkle.  Her  dark  hair,  so  i 
brown  as  to  be  almost  black,  caught  the  i 
gleam  of  the  electric  lights.  Her  flush  ■ 
warned  him  that  he  w'as  staring.  He  i 
lowered  his  eyes  as  she  spoke:  I 

“Mr.  Deems,  why  did  you  follow  me  I 
here?”  She  came  directly  to  the 
point. 

“Follow  you?  I  came  here  to  see 
your  father.  Miss  Gryce.” 

“You  were  at  the  meeting  of  the  Anti- 
War  Society.  I  saw  you  taking'notes. 
Yet  you  come  to  the  house  instead  of 
going  to  the  Record  office,”  she  ac¬ 
cused. 

“There  was  another  man  covering 
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the  story.  I,  made  notes  to  report  to 
your  father,”  he  replied. 

“Notes  for  my  father?  But  he  can 
read  his  own  paper.” 

Deems  shrugged.  “That  will  be  to¬ 
morrow  morning.” 

“But  why — ^>’ou  are  honest,  Mr. 
Deems?” 

“I  never  lie  e.xcept  when  it  is  un¬ 
avoidable,  Miss  Gryce.” 

“As  when  my  father  asked  what  you 
had  said  to  me?” 

He  bowed.  “Exactly.” 

The  apprehension  left  her  eyes. 
They  met  his  squarely.  “What  did 
my  father  say  to  you?” 

“Nothing,  Miss  Gryce.  I  merely  told 
him  briefly  the  events  of  the  evening.” 

She  was  silent  a  moment.  It  seemed 
as  though  she  were  weighing  carefully 
I  her  next  speech.  “You  are  acquainted 
j  with  the  Comte  de  Grecque,  Mr. 
Deems?” 

He  shook  his  head.  “I  have  heard 
the  name.  Isn’t  he  with  some  mission 
over  here?” 

She  nodded.  “Did  you  have  any 
visitors  to-day,  Mr.  Deems?” 

“One,  at  my  rooms.  Another  called 
at  the  office  and  asked  for  me.  He 
killed  a  friend  of  mine  and  himself.” 

The  girl  shuddered  faintly.  “You 
knew  neither  of  the  men?” 

“Neither  of  them.” 

“Would  you  mind  telling  me  what 
your  first  vdsitor  wanted?” 

“He  seemed  to  have  an  idea  that  I 
was  in  possession  of  information  of 
value  to  him.  At  any  rate,  he  offered 
me  a  great  deal  of  money.” 

“What  was  the  information  that  he 
wanted?”  she  asked. 

“I  don’t  know.  A  man  died  in  my 
rooms  last  night.  Because  I  was  sorry 
for  the  chap  and  offered  to  pay  his 
funeral  expenses,  the  man  VV’ilder — he 
called  himself  that — seemed  to  think  I 
had  lieen  the  dead  man’s  confidant.” 

“.\nd  you  were  not?” 

“Seven  thousand  dollars  is  a  lot  of 
money  to  me.  Miss  Gr>Te.  Wilder 
offered  me  more  than  that.” 

“Yet  you  might  want  more,”  she 
I  suggested. 

He  lifted  his  shoulders.  “Who  may 
tell  the  wants  of  a  man?” 

“Did  you  tell  the  man  Wilder  that  I 
had  been  at  your  rooms  last  night?” 

“Had  I  known  this  morning  that  it 
was  you  who  had  come  to  my  apartment 
I  should,  of  course.  Miss  Gr\’ce,  have 
told  him.  I  never  fail  to  babble  of  all 
my  affairs  to  the  first  questioner.” 

He  felt  childish,  without  dignity, 
before  he  had  finished  the  querulous 
speech.  It  did  not  need  the  slight  trace 
of  contempt  in  her  eyes  to  make  him 
ashamed  of  himself. 

“.■\nd  when  you  refused  to  give 
i  Wilder  information - ?” 

“.-Vn  automobile  almost  got  me,  and  a 
friend  of  mine  is  dead,”  he  answered. 

“And  the  man  Wilder — he  washed 
promises  of  secrecy?” 


“It  amounted  to  that.  I  was  to 
leave  the  country.” 

She  looked  at  him  coolly,  imperson¬ 
ally.  “Suppose,  Mr.  Deems,  that  we 
stop  fencing?  To  attempt  cross-e.xam- 
ining  a  newspaper  man  is  futile.  Wilder 
offered  you  more  than  seven  thousand 
dollars.  You  admit  that  you  want  a 
great  deal  more  than  that.  hundred 
thousand  dollars!  I  do  not  wish  to 
bargain  with  you.  Perhaps  you  might 
be  bought  much  more  cheaply.  That 
does  not  matter.  You  will  take  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  from  me?” 

Deems  smiled.  “Let’s  stop  fencing,  ? 
Miss  Gryce.  Why  not  tell  me  e.\actly  ^ 
what  you  wish  of  me?”  i 

“The  paper  that  Rogan  gave  you; 
the  same  paper  that  de  Grecque  want¬ 
ed  from  you — Wilder,  if  you  think  it  ^ 
safer  to  call  him  that.” 

“Safer?” 

She  made  an  impatient  movement 
with  her  hands. 

“One  hundred  thousand  dollars,  Mr. 
Deems,  and  immunity.” 

“Immunity?”  He  looked  at  her 
blankly.  “Miss  Gr\'ce,  I’ve  been  mov¬ 
ing  in  the  dark  ever  since  last  night 
when  I  awoke  to  find  you  moving  in  the 
dark.  A  man  dies  in  my  rooms;  a  girl 
visits  my  rooms;  a  stranger,  whom  you 
tell  me  is  the  Comte  de  Grecque,  offers 
me  a  preposterous  position;  you  offer 
me  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  My 
death  is  attempted.  A  friend  of  mine 
dies  in  my  stead.  Miss  Gr>'ce,  don’t 
you  think  you  ought  to  offer  some 
e.xplanation?” 

From  her  purse  she  drew  a  tiny  piece 
of  paper.  “It  is  silly  giving  you  in¬ 
formation  that  you  already  p>ossess,  but 
the  oblique  mind  prefers  indirectness.” 

She  unfolded  the  paper.  “You  were 
quite  amusing  last  night,  Mr.  Deems;  I 
think  the  stage  lost  something  when 
you  entered  newspaper  work.  Your 
nonchalance,  your  perfect  willingness 
to  let  me  go — but  that  is  the  attribute 
of  the  good  bargainer.  To  aw’ait  offers 
rather  than  to  seek  them;  that  is  good 
business.” 

On  the  table  she  tossed  the  bit  of 
paper  that  she  had  been  unfolding. 
Deems  could  see  that  it  was  blank. 

“Now,  Mr.  Deems,  give  me  the  real 
paper  that  Rogan  gave  to  vou  before  he 
died.” 

He  shook  his  head.  “If  I  had  such 
a  paper  it  would  be  yours  at  once,  Miss 
Gr>xe.” 

“The  hundred  thousand  will  be  cash, 

Mr.  Deems.” 

“But  I  tell  you  that  I  know  of  no 
such  paper,”  he  protested. 

“I  do  not  think-it  would  be  quite  fair 
of  me  to  threaten  you  with  the  same 
sort  of  thing  that  de  Grecque  has 
attempted,”  she  said.  “I  would  rather 
appeal  to  your  purse.  But  I  assure 
you,  Mr.  Deems,  that  we  who  are 
fighting  in  the  dark  to  protect  our 
countr>',  may,  if  forced  to  it,  use  a 
weapon  stronger  than  bribes.” 
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Deems’s  eyes  widened.  “If  it  is  a 
matter  involving  America,  why  not 
appeal  to  my  loyalty,  Miss  Gr\Te?” 

She  laughed.  He  had  never  ex¬ 
pected  to  hear  such  bitterness  of  tone 
from  lips  that  he  knew  could  be  so 
merry. 

“'Y'OUR  loyalty?  One  appeals  to  what 
exists,  Mr.  Deems.  I  suppose 
that  because  my  father  is  deluded,  you 
think  he  is  wicked;  that  you,  and  those 
with  you,  can  use  him;  that  you  can 
appeal  to  him  to  call  me  off!  I  warn 
you,  Mr.  Deems,  that  you  are  wrong  in 
your  estimate  of  my  father.  It  takes 
him  long  to  make  up  his  mind;  he 
may  make  minor  errors  for  a  while. 
But  in  the  end — You  can  afford  to 
temporize  with  de  Grecque;  you  can 
make  sport  of  me.  But  my  father  is  a 
powerful  man,  one  of  the  most  power¬ 
ful  in  this  country,  and  when  in  the 
end,  he  finds  that  he  has  been  de¬ 
ceived - ” 

She  paused,  breathless.  Deems  stared 
at  her.  “Will  you  please  listen  to  me. 
Miss  Gr>xe!  I  suppose  that  I  should  re¬ 
sent  being  prejudged.  But  that  doesn’t 
matter.  You  talk  of  loyalty,  of  dis¬ 
loyalty.  You  speak  of  de  Grecque 
— whom  you  say  is  my  visitor.  Wilder; 
— you  talk  of  deluding  your  father,  of 
an  appeal  to  him  to  call  you  off.  Miss 
Giyce,  if  I  give  you  my  word  of 
honor  that  I  am  absolutely  bewildered, 
that  I  haven’t  the  faintest  idea  of 
what  all  this  means — ”  He  paused, 
eying  her  questioningly. 

“Yet  you  held  out  for  a  bigger  price 
from  de  Grecque,”  she  accused. 

He  shrugged  impatiently.  “It  all 
sounded  so  absurd.  Miss  Gryce,  that  I 
let  you  interpret  my  action  to  suit  your¬ 
self.  But  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor 
that  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  paper 
that  you  seem  to  think  I  possess;  that  I 
know  nothing  of  Wilder  or  de  Grecque; 
that  the  man  Rogan ” 

“You  will  even  tell  me  that  you  had 
never  seen  Rogan  before?”  she  demand¬ 
ed,  incredulously. 

“I  even  tell  you  that,”  he  answered. 
Then,  as  suspicion  blazed  in  her  eyes 
again,  he  went  on  hurriedly:  “I  give 
you  my  word.  Miss  Gr\xe.  More  than 
that,  if  I  can  help  you - ” 

“You?  Help  me?  You  who  hold 
out  for  a  bribe  that - ” 

“Have  I  accepted  your  offer?”  he 
reminded  her.  “After  all,  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  is  an  enormous  bribe, 
Miss  Giyxe.” 

“Perhaps  vou  think  I  could  not  pav 
it?” 

“In  which  case  I  should  probably  ask 
to  see  your  money,”  he  said. 

Her  expression  grew  thoughtful. 
“.\nd  yet,  last  night,  your  attitude 
toward  me — why  didn’t  you  detain  me? 
A  burglar,  in  the  night — and  you  were 
not  afraid  of  my  pistol - ” 


He  grinned — the  likable  grin  that 
made  him  friends.  “Miss  Giyxe,  did 
you  not  realize  that  I’d  turned  in  for 
the  night?  Could  I  pursue  a  lady 
down  the  street  in  pajamas?” 

She  tried  to  hold  her  expression  of 
suspicion;  she  even  fought  for  indigna¬ 
tion;  but  she  smiled. 

“That  was  a  difficulty,”  she  admitted. 

He  pursued  his  advantage.  “Why 
can’t  you  trust  me?  Tell  me  what  it  is 
that  you  thought  to  find  in  my  rooms. 
What  it  meant.” 

“And  you  maintain  that  Rogan  was 
unknown  to  you?  His  funeral  ex¬ 
penses - ” 

“After  all,  he  was  a  human  being,  and 
he’d  seemed  to  appeal  to  me.  To  bury 
him — is  that  too  unusual?” 

“It  isn’t  common,”  she  said.  Her 
gaze  softened.  “If  I  could  believe 
you - ” 

“Try  me,”  he  begged. 

Something  of  eagerness  in  his  tone 
made  her  stiffen.  It  was  as  though  she 
sensed  his  tremendous  personal  interest 
in  her  and  resented  it. 

“I  said  that  I  did  not  care  to  threaten 
you,  Mr.  Deems.  Let  de  Grecque  and 
those  allied  with  him  do  that.  It  seems 
to  me — if  you  haven’t  already  made 
terms  with  de  Grecque - ” 

“My  friend  Clancy  is  dead,”  he  re¬ 
minded  her.  “You  don’t  truly  think 
me  the  sort  to  make  terms  with  men 
who  have  killed  my  friend?” 

“No-o,  ’’she  admitted.  “Still— have 
the  police  found  out  who  did  it?” 

“The  murderer  had  nothing  on  him 
by  which  he  might  be  identified. 
There’d  been  nothing  learned  of  him 
when  I  visited  p>olice  headquarters  to¬ 
night,  Miss  Giyxe.  Please  trust  me. 
My  friend  dies  from  a  bullet  meant  for 
me.  His  murderer — my  God,  when  a 
man  deliberately  commits  suicide  after 
murder;  when  he  commits  murder 
knowing  that  his  own  death  inevitably 
must  follow — he  is  either  a  maniac, 
or - ” 

“Yes?  ‘Or?’  Involved  in  terrible 
matters,  Mr.  Deems?  Exactly.  Yet  you 
ask  me  to  trust  you  on  your  unsup¬ 
ported  word,  when  we  know  that  Rogan 
bore  a  paper  into  your  apartment,  and 
that  you  carefully  placed  a  substitute 
paper  on  the  floor  to  deceive  me.” 

“It  hasn’t  occurred  to  you  that  I 
knew  nothing  of  your  contemplated 
visit?”  objected  Deems. 

She  shook  her  head.  “Put  yourself 
in  my  place.  Rogan’s  mission  is  vital. 
Yet  he  visits  you.  You  want  us  to 
believe  that  he  entered  your  apartment 
in  his  blind  seeking  for  aid?  With  no 
intention  of  going  there?” 

“That’s  what  I  want  you  to  believe, 
because  it’s  the  truth.” 

“But  the  substitute  paper?”  she 
countered. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “Suppose 
that  Rogan  had  lost  the  original  earlier?” 
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“.A.nd  was  unaware  of  the  loss?”  she 
asked. 

He  nodded.  “Look  here.  Miss  Giyxe! 
You  ask  me  for  that  paper.  So  does  de 
Grecque.  I  refuse  it  to  de  Grecque. 
He  tries  to  have  me  assassinated.  Why 
should  I  refuse  to  give  it  to  you  when 
de  Grecque  is  my  enemy?  Is  there  a 
third  party  who  wants  it?” 

“You’ve  not  given  it  to  my  father?” 
she  demanded,  unexpectedly. 

“Why?”  he  asked. 

“I  don’t  know  why.  I  ask  if  you 
have.” 

“And  I  reply  that  I  have  not.  And 
I  ask  you,  once  again,  to  trust  me.  Miss 
Grvxe.  If  I  can  be  of  service - ” 

“You  can,”  she  said.  “If  you  will 
find  the  paper  that  should  have  been  on 
Rogan’s  body,  but  that  was  not  there 
when  he  was  searched  at  the  morgue — 
if  you  can  find  who  took  it - ” 

“And  the  nature  of  the  paper?” 

Her  eyes  narrowed.  “You  will  know 
it  if  you  find  it,  Mr.  Deems.  Provided 
you  are  honest,  now.  No  one  can 
mistake  that  paper.  It  is  an  oiled 
paper — exactly  like  this  one  here.” 
She  pointed  to  the  creased  sheet  on  the 
table. 


T^EEMS  sighed.  .4  wildgoose  chase — 
Then  he  looked  at  the  girl.  What¬ 
ever  this  amazing  mixup  meant,  the  girl 
was  in  it.  That  she  was  the  daughter 
of  a  multimillionaire  who  happened  to 
employ  Deems  mattered  not  at  all. 
Deems  was  not  conceited,  yet  he  was 
thoroughly  .American,  which  means 
that  he  considered  himself  as  good  as 
any  one  else.  The  girl  was  unmar¬ 
ried;  unless  it  were  a  secret,  she  was  not 
engaged.  .\nd  somehow  intuition  told 
him  that  she  was  not  engaged. 

“I’ll  find  it;  or  I’ll  find  who  took  it 
from  Rogan.”  he  promised  recklessly. 

Outside,  he  shook  his  head  wearily. 
What  was  it  all  about?  .4nd  her  father, 
Stephen  Gryce!  More  cross-purposesl 
And  de  Grecque!  If  de  Grecque  was 
.Wilder  —  he  hadn’t  even  described 
Wilder  to  Miss  Gryce;  she  knew  that 
Wilder  was  de  Grecque.  How?  She 
couldn’t  have  been  loitering  near 
Deems’s  apartment  house,  but  she  had 
said,  “We.”  Whatever  it  was  in  which 
she  was  involved,  others  were  involved 
in  it  also  One  of  those  others  mig’nt 
have  watched  the  Deems’s  apartment. 

He  found  himself  walking  too  close 
to  the  houses.  He  stepped  out  nearer 
the  curb.  When  two  attempts  on 
one’s  life  have  been  made  it  behooves 
one  to  walk  cautiously.  He  was  still 
alert  when  he  entered  his  apartment. 
.4nd  yet  he  was  taken  by  surprise. 
For  the  man  sitting  in  his  easy  chair  as 
he  switched  on  the  light  was  not  de 
Grecque,  nor  did  he  hold  a  weapon  in 
view.  But  it  was  Rogan,  the  man  who 
had  been  pronounced  dead  in  this  very 
room  last  night. 


The  next  instalment  of  “The  Eyes  of  The  Blind”  will  appear  in  the  August  number. 
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Drawings  ty  RalpK  Barton 


A  PLUMBER  and  a  painter  were  work¬ 
ing  in  the  same  house.  The  painter  ar¬ 
rived  late  and  the  plumber  said  to  him, 
“You’re  late  this  morning.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  painter,  “I  had  to  stop 
and  have  my  hair  cut.” 

“You  didn’t  do  it  on  your  employer’s 
time,  did  you?”  said  the  plumber. 

“Sure.  I  did,”  said  the  pSinter;  “it  grew 
on  his  time.” 


The  captain  and  his  family  were  re¬ 
turning  to  their  quarters  a  little  late,  after 
a  Thanksgiving  dinner,  and  were  stopped 
by  a  sentry  on  duty  for  the  first  time. 
“Who  goes  there?”  , 

“Captain  J,  Company  C,  and  family,” 
was  the  response. 

The  rookie  was  slightly  puzzled  as  to 
procedure,  but  rose  nobly  to  the  occasion: 
“Advance  Captain  and  be  recognized,  rest 
of  family  mark  time.” 


Ax  UNMISTAKABLE  son  of  Erin  en-  ishey. 
tered  a  crowded  street-car,  with  a  short-  “Sure,”  the  C 
stemmed  pipe  in  the  comer  of  his  mouth,  same  mans.  Du 
The  conductor  eyed  him  with  great  dis-  name, 
favor  for  several  moments,  and  then,  see¬ 
ing  that  Pat  exhibited  no  apparent  ten¬ 
dency  to  correct  the  error  of  his  way, 
strode  into  the  car,  tapperl  the  offender  on 
the  shoulder,  and  spoke  as  follows: 

“Don’t  you  know  that  you  can’t  smoke  Z 
in  this  car?” 

learned  his  business,  was  on  sentry  duty  “I’m  not  smoking!”  came  the  reply, 

one  night  when  a  friend  brought  a  pie  from  “You  are!”  retorted  the  representative  AT  A  political  i 

the  canteen.  of  the  railway  company.  a  jest,  and  findi 

.\s  the  volunteer  sat  on  the  grass  eating  “I’m  not!”  said  Pat.  missed  the  point 

pie,  the  major  sauntered  up  in  undress  “Well,”  demanded  the  irate  official  sar-  “I  had  hoped 

uniform.  The  sentry,  not  recognizing  castically,  “you’ve  got  your  pipe  in  your  that.” 
him,  did  not  salute,  and  the  major  stopped  mouth,  haven’t  you?”  Then  from  a  i 

and  said:  “I  have,”  replied  Pat  calmly,  “and  I’ve  a  plaintive  voic 

“What  is  that  you  have  there?”  got  me  feet  in  me  shoes  too,  but  I’m  not  laughed.  Mister. 

“Pie,”  replied  the  sentry  good-na-  walking,  am  I?”  Then  everyba 
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Though  he  spoke  French  he  did  not 
like  to  do  so  and  in  this  audience  he  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  with  a  rough  voice  in 
German,  which  the  Baron  von  der 
Lancken,  standing  on  his  left,  trans¬ 
lated  into  French  for  us.  He  shook 
hands  with  me  first  and  thanked  me  for 
what  I  had  done  on  behalf  of  German 
interests,  and  spoke  of  certain  Ameri¬ 
can  consuls  in  Germany  with  whom  he 
had  recently  had  relations.  He  spoke 
then  to  the  Marquis,  expressing  his 
regret  for  an  incident  that  had  oc¬ 
curred  at  Namur  a  few  days  before, 
when  Villalobar  had  been  insulted  by  a 
Kommandanl.  And  then  he  had  a  few 
words  for  van  Villenhov'en,  to  whom  he 
spoke  in  German,  something  or  other 
pertaining  to  Holland. 

He  seemed  to  have  prepared,  or 
more  likely  Baron  von  der  Lancken 
had  suggested  to  him,  something  {per¬ 
sonal  to  say  to  each  of  us,  and  this  said, 
the  brief  audience,  which  had  been  in¬ 
vested  with  the  formality  of  a  private 
presentation  at  court,  ended,  and  we 
drove  back  in  the  black  afternoon,  with 
its  lowering  clouds  and  winds,  under  the 
impression  of  an  interesting,  a  strong 
and  possibly  a  hard  personality. 

T^VO  days  later  General  Baron  von 
Bissing  came  to  return  my  call, 
accompani^  by  the  Baron  von  der 
Lancken  and  an  aid,  and  by  General  von 
Kraewel,  who  had  succeeded  General 
von  Liittwitz  as  Governor  of  Brussels, 
all  in  full  uniform  with  decorations. 
General  von  Kraewel  was  a  little  man 
with  close-cropped  hair  and  a  white 
mustache  and  the  complexion  of  a  man 
who  loves  the  open  air.  He  had  lived  in 
England  and  was  something  of  a  sfKPrt- 
ing  man,  I  imagine,  for  he  talked  of 
horses  and  jockeys.  They  stayed  only  a 
moment,  long  enough  for  a  cup  of  tea 
and  a  cigaret,  and  were  gone  in  their 
gray  motors.  I  never  saw  General  von 
Kraewel  again,  for  after  that,  at  the 
request  of  the  Governor-General,  we 
were  to  have  our  relations  with  the 
Dcpartement  Politique — Politische  Ab- 
teilung — at  whose  head  the  Baron  von 
der  Lancken  was  to  be  detailed. 

The  first  important  act  of  the  new 
Governor-General  was  to  impose  on  the 
population  of  Belgium,  by  a  decree  of 
the  tenth  of  December,  a  contribution 
of  war  amounting  to  four  hundred  and 
eighty  million  francs.  Another  decree 
dated  the  eighth  of  December,  con¬ 
vened  the  Provincial  Councils  of  Bel¬ 
gium  in  extraordinary  session  for  the 
eighteenth  of  December.  The  session 
was  to  be  opened  and  closed  in  the  name 
of  the  German  Governor-General;  it 
was  not  to  last  longer  than  one  day;  its 
session  was  to  be  held  in  secret  com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  sole  object  of  the  delib¬ 
eration  was  to  be  the  method  of  raising 
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the  contribution  of  war  levied  on  the 
Belgian  population.  And,  further¬ 
more,  a  quorum  was  not  necessary  to 
the  validity  of  the  acts  of  the  session. 

LIII 

/^NE  evening  after  dinner,  as  we 
were  standing  before  the  fire  that 
blazed  in  the  great  chimney  in  the 
drawing-room  of  his  home  on  the 
Avenue  Louise,  one  evening  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  Monsieur  Emile  Franequi  gave  me, 
in  his  vivid  way,  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
Herbert  C.  Hoover.  It  was  an  im¬ 
pressionistic  portrait  drawn  with  broad 
rough  strokes,  a  portrait  which  im- 
p>elled  the  admiration  that  seemed  to 
inspire  so  much  of  it,  and  he  completed 
it  finally  with  a  swift  gesture  that  de¬ 
scribed  a  half  arc  under  his  own  chin, 
as  he  said: 

“A  jaw,  you  know!” 

The  dinner  we  had  just  had  had  been 
arranged  in  honor  of  Mr.  Hoover,  but 
he  had  been  detained  at  the  Dutch 
frontier  and  had  not  arrived  ia  time; 
we  were  expecting  him  then  in  the 
morning,  and  we  were  awaiting  his 
coming  impatiently,  for  the  great  task 
of  organization  was  assuming  propor¬ 
tions  that  were  appalling.  I  had  never 
met  my  compatriot  and  I  knew  him 
only  as  the  rich  American  who  had  so 
ably  organized  the  repatriation  of 
American  refugees  in  London  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  that  Mr.  Page  had 
at  once  suggested  him  to  organize  the 
ravitaillement,  and  I  had  of  his  person¬ 
ality  only  such  impressions  as  might  be 
derived  from  the  two  laconic  dispatches 
he  had  sent  me.  But  Mr.  Franequi 
had  known  him  fifteen  years  before  in 
China,  where  they  had  been  associated 
in  one  of  those  vast  colonial  enter¬ 
prises  for  the  e.xploitation  of  the  king¬ 
dom. 

He  spoke  of  Mr.  Hoover  that  eve¬ 
ning  in  terms  of  unqualified  admira¬ 
tion;  he  said  that  he  was  precisely  the 
man  for  the  work  there  was  to  do,  and 
that  Belgium  was  lucky  to  have  him 
to  its  aid.  His  description,  indeed, 
evoked  a  figure  in  such  heroic  propor¬ 
tions  that  I  was  prepared  to  see  a  man 
physically  somewhat  larger  than  the 
man  I  found  nervously  pacing  the  floor 
of  my  office  the  following  afternoon 
when  I  went  down  in  response  to  the 
card  that  had  been  sent  up. 

He  gave  the  impression  of  being  tall, 
though  he  was  of  medium  height,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  slender,  and  he  had  ex¬ 
tremely  small  hands  and  feet;  his  hands, 
however,  as  at  that  first  moment,  were 
usually  in  his  trousers  pockets,  and 
they  ner\’ously  jingled  and  incessantly 
clinked  together  the  coins  that  he  car¬ 
ried  loosely  there,  as  of  that  generous 
American  prejudice  that  scorns  a  purse 


because  it  indicates  parsimony.  He 
was  dressed  in  modest  blue  serge,  and 
wore  a  black  cravat.  His  face,  smooth 
shaven,  with  a  somewhat  youthful  air, 
was  not  at  all  the  face  of  the  sanguine 
type  of  business  man,  but  a  face  sen¬ 
sitive,  with  a  delicate  mouth,  thin  lips, 
a  face  that  wore  a  weary  expression,  as 
of  one  who  dispensed  too  much  nervous 
force  and  was  always  tired.  It  was  a 
face  which,  with  its  dark,  sometimes 
intently  scowling  eyes,  under  the  wide 
white  brow,  over  which  the  black  hair 
fell  in  something  very  nearly  approach¬ 
ing  disorder,  would  have  marked  him 
as  an  idealist,  had  not  its  dominant 
feature  set  him  down  indubitably  as  a 
strong-willed  man  of  force  and  action. 
That  feature  was  the  broad,  firm  jaw; 
one  noted  it  instantly,  and  remembered 
the  effective  gesture  of  M.  Franequi  in 
describing  the  feature  that  naturally 
would  impress  him  most.  Perhaps  the 
brow  and  the  jaw  might  indicate  the 
j)ossession  of  both  qualities  without  im¬ 
plying  any  conflict  between  them,  for 
one  could  not  talk  with  him  long  with¬ 
out  seeing  that  there  was  great  ideal¬ 
ism  there;  it  showed  in  the  first  words 
he  spoke  concerning  the  Belgians  and 
their  sufferings. 

He  had  them  on  his  heart  already;  it 
showed  in  his  eyes,  that  were  soft  and 
pitying  when  he  spoke  of  them. 

Sinking  into  a  deep  chair,  he  spoke 
in  a  low,  agreeable  voice,  but  was  soon 
turning  to  practical  ways  of  help. 
I  could  describe  to  him  the  situation 
and  tell  him  of  all  our  troubles  inside, 
and  from  him  learn  what  had  been 
going  on  outside.  He  had  had  many 
troubles  of  his  own,  but  he  seemed  to 
surmount  them  all  bravely.  He  had 
just  arrived  by  motor  from  Holland  and 
he  was  accompanied  that  afternoon  by 
Mr.  Shaler,  Dr.  Rose  and  Mr.  Bick- 
nell — Dr.  Rose  and  Mr.  Bicknell  repre¬ 
senting  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
came  to  investigate  conditions  in  Bel¬ 
gium.  They  began  cross-examining  me 
and  for  two  hours  I  answered  ques¬ 
tions,  and  when  I  was  through  I  was  as 
tired  as  though  I  had  been  making  an 
argument  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

'THE  work  had  grown  even  before  it 
could  be  organized.  Our  original 
conception  had  been  that  the  Comiti 
National  was  perfectly  comp)etent  to 
distribute  food  through  the  commune> 
with  its  own  people,  if  it  could  only  gel 
the  food  to  deliver.  In  my  own  bound¬ 
less  ignorance  I  had  no  notion  of  the 
quantity  of  food  required  until  I  read 
the  memorandum  prepared  by  the 
Comite  National.  The  war  would  soon 
be  over  anyway,  and  if  we  could  only 
get  over  the  winter  all  would  go  well. 
The  American  people  would  provide 
the  food,  by  diplomatic  negotiation. 
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we  would  arrange  to  have  it  pass  the 
blockade,  and  the  Comite  National 
would  distribute  it.  But  there  were 
limits  even  to  American  charity;  and 
now  England,  who  was  managing  that 
blockade,  imp>osed  restrictions  and  con¬ 
ditions  as  to  sup)ervision;  there  would 
have  to  be  more  delegates,  scores  of 
them,  not  Belgians  but  Americans,  to 
supervise  the  distribution  and  see  that 
the  guarantees  were  observed;  hence 
the  Rhodes  scholars,  hence,  ultimately, 
the  C.  R.  B.,  that  vast  American  or¬ 
ganization  that  would  work  side  by 
side  with  the  vast  Belgian  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  Comite  National,  each  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  other,  moving  with 
equal  dignity  in  their  respective  spheres, 
like  coordinate  branches  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  under  the  Constitution. 

This  organization,  as  I  have  told, 
had  already  been  functioning,  but  there 
were  many  defects  in  the  C.  R.  B.  and 
it  was  to  remedy  these  that  Mr.  Hoover 
had  crossed  the  North  Sea  and  come  to 
Belgium. 

Only  a  few  days  before,  in  the  coui:se 
of  a  conversation  Villalobar  and  I  were 
having  with  the  Geheimrat  Kaufmann, 
I  had  told  him  that  already  the  Ameri¬ 
can  organization  had  arranged  to  im¬ 
port  two  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds  for  Belgian  relief,  and  when  he 
had  translated  this  into  German  terms 
—  fifty-four  million  marks  —  the  Ge- 
keimrat  dropped  his  lead-pencil  on 
his  desk,  fell  back  in  his  chair,  and  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Sapristi!” 

Sapristi,  indeed!  But  that  was  only  a 
beginning;  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket. 

I  watched  Mr.  Hoover  the  next 
morning  when  we  all  went  with  M. 
Francqui  in  the  dismal  rain  to  visit  the 
soup-kitchens — Mr.  Hoover,  Dr.  Rose, 
Mr.  Bicknell,  Consul-General  Watts 
and  others.  It  was  natural  that  Mr. 
Hoover  and  the  representatives  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  should  be  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  organization  which  the 
Belgians,  who  are  famous  organizers, 
had  already  set  up  in  their  efficient, 
human  way. 

'^HEY  could  see  the  effect  of  it  in 
the  great  building,  once  used  by 
an  express  company,  in  the  days  when 
there  was  use  of  express  companies,  as 
a  hangar,  where  that  morning  an  army 
of  cooks  were  brewing  the  soup  in  the 
great  caldrons.  They  could  note  it 
in  that  station  in  the  Rue  Blaes,  near 
the  Boulevard  du  Midi,  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  Quartier  des  Marolliens, 
where  the  soup  was  serv'ed  to  the  long 
line  of  hungry  in  waiting.  The  station 
had  lately  been  a  concert-hall  and  its 
garish  decorations  were  still  clinging  in 
mockery  to  its  walls. 

The  people  of  the  Quartier  stood  in  a 
long  line  that  trailed  its  misery  down 
the  sidewalk.  They  stood  with  the  di¬ 
vine  patience  of  the  p>oor,  there  in  the 
cold  rain,  shivering  in  shawls  and  old 
coats  and  wooden  shoes,  with  bowls  or 


pitchers,  and  each  with  his  number  and 
his  card,  issued  by  his  commune.  The 
long  line  advanced  a  step  at  a  time  into 
the  station  and  paused  by  the  tables 
where  each  received  his — I  wish  we  had 
another  pronoun,  it  was  so  much 
oftener  her! — bit  of  coffee  and  bit  of 
chicory,  which  the  Belgians,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  like  to  mix  with  their  coffee. 
He  received,  too,  his  pot  of  soup  and 
his  loaf  of  daily  bread  which,  in  answer 
to  the  old  prayer  that  had  suddenly 
acquired  such  significance,  came  so 
mysteriously  from  that  far,  dim  Ameri¬ 
ca  across  the  sea.  The  numbers  were 
checked  off,  the  lines  inspected  by  per¬ 
sons  acquainted  with  the  neighborhood. 
If  one  was  missing  the  absence  was  in¬ 
stantly  detected. 

“Where  is  Jeanne  to-day?  Is  she 
ill?  Or  what?” 

One  felt  very  humble  in  those  human 
presences.  It  was  a  sight  that  I  could 
not  long  endure,  and  I  knew  what  was 
going  on  in  Mr.  Hoover’s  heart  when 
he  turned  away  and  fixed  his  gaze  on 
something  far  down  the  street. 

They  came,  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  them,  in  silence,  received  their  ra¬ 
tions,  paused  to  make  a  formal  bow, 
said  “merci,”  and  passed  out. 

That  “merci”  somehow  stabbed  one 
to  the  heart,  and  brought  an  ache  to 
the  throat,  and  a  most  annoying  mois¬ 
ture  to  the  eyes.  The  time  came  when, 
if  visiting  Americans  asked  to  see  the 
soup  lines,  I  sent  some  one  to  show 
them. 

It  was  perhaps  worse  at  those  kitch¬ 
ens  when  the  children  were  fed.  This 
part  of  the  work  had  been  admirably 
organized  by  the  Petites  Abeilles,  a  so¬ 
ciety  of  Brussels  women  who  had  long 
worked  among  the  children  of  the  poor. 
Dr.  Caroline  Hedger,  that  noble  Chi¬ 
cago  woman  whose  life  has  been  a 
blessing  to  countless  thousands  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  that  city,  spent  long  weeks 
working  in  Belgium  that  winter,  ren¬ 
dering  noble  service  in  the  cause  of 
humanity,  and  her  admiration  of  the 
Petites  Aheilles  was  to  me  the  final 
proof  of  their  effectiveness.  Each  child 
in  the  neighborhood  was  examined  by 
a  physician,  the  kind  of  nourishment  it 
required  almost  scientifically  deter¬ 
mined,  and  this  noted  on  cards  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colors,  each  color  representing  a 
certain  ration.  They  were  given  milk, 
usually  a  liter  a  day,  a  ration  of  bread 
with  jam  and  phosphatine  or  chocolate, 
or  something  of  that  sort. 

We  went  to  one  of  the  stations  where 
clothes  were  distributed,  under  the 
management  of  Madame  Phillipson- 
Wiener;  the  same  admirable  Belgian 
organization,  the  same  Belgian  econ¬ 
omy.  There  were  new  clothes  and  old 
clothes;  all  the  principles  of  modern 
hygiene  observed,  each  garment  disin¬ 
fected,  washed,  examined,  necessary 
repairs  made,  pressed  and  sent  out.  If 
beyond  repair,  it  was  made  over  into 
something  similarly  useful;  even  old 


socks  were  used  to  make  caps  for  chil¬ 
dren.  And  what  we  had  seen  that 
morning  was  being  repeated  all  over 
Belgium. 

We  were  all  very  tired  that  night 
after  a  day  of  so  many  emotions.  It 
had  been  a  doleful  morning’s  business, 
though  not  without  its  reassurance  of 
the  goodness  that  still  was  in  human 
nature. 

Mr.  Hoover  went  away,  but  Dr.  Rose 
and  Mr.  Bicknell  remained  and,  joined 
by  Mr.  Henry  James,  also  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
went  on  a  tour  of  Belgium  and  even  of 
the  invaded  portion  of  Northern  France 
that  then  was  inaccessible. 

And  we  resumed  the  interminable 
discussions  of  the  organization  of  the 
interior  work  of  the  C.  R.  B. 

"P  IN  ALLY  the  Rhodes  scholars  began 
to  arrive,  clean-limbed  young  chaps 
whom  one  could  admire  unreservedly. 
They  came  as  volunteers,  to  work  for 
no  other  reward  than  the  satisfaction  of 
helping  in  a  great  humanitarian  cause. 
The  work  never  could  have  been  done 
without  them,  or  half  so  well  by  men 
who  had  been  p>aid  for  their  labor.  I 
suppose  the  world  has  never  seen  any¬ 
thing  quite  like  their  devotion;  it  used 
to  amuse  us  when  it  did  not  depress  us, 
that  the  Germans  were  mystified,  could 
not  understand  it,  and  were  always 
tr>’ing  to  find  out  the  real  reason  for 
their  being  there.  Messieurs  les  mili- 
taires  could  never  get  out  of  their  heads 
the  suspicion  that  they  were  spies,  and 
now  and  then  treated  them  as  such. 
The  son  of  the  Governor-General,  like 
Walt  Whitman’s  learned  astronomer, 
“lecturing  with  much  applause  there 
in  the  lecture  room,”  explained  to  his 
auditors  that  the  Americans  were 
growing  rich  out  of  the  work;  but  pos¬ 
sibly  he  could  imagine  no  other  motive 
for  maintaining  it.  It  was,  in  fact,  as 
fine  an  example  of  idealism,  and  I  am 
tempted  to  add  of  American  idealism, 
as,  in  its  ultimate  organization  and 
direct  management,  it  proved  to  be  of 
American  enterprise  and  efficiency. 
The  young  men  were  under  the  heaviest 
adjurations  from  all  of  us  to  maintain 
a  strict  neutrality,  and  this  they  all  did. 
Not  one  of  them  was  ever  guilty  of  an 
incorrection,  not  one  of  them  ever 
brought  dishonor  upon  the  work,  or 
upon  their  nation,  or  its  flag,  or  upon 
the  various  universities  whose  honor 
they  held  in  their  keeping  and  on 
which  they  reflected  such  credit.  They 
showed  remarkable  tact,  diplomacy 
even,  and  they  were  all  neutral, 
“strictly  neutral,”  as  their  coterie 
phrase  had  it.  Raymond  Swing,  a 
newspaper  correspondent,  observing 
them  at  their  work,  remarked,  how¬ 
ever,  that  some  were  bom  neutral, 
some  achieved  neutrality,  and  some 
had  neutrality  thrust  upon  them. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  re¬ 
turned  from  their  tour,  and  I  suppose 
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there  is  no  harm  now  in  saying  that 
they  di<l  not  come  back  in  a  ver\'  neu¬ 
tral  frame  of  mind.  They  had  seen 
sudi  sufferings  in  Belgium  and  north¬ 
ern  France  as  made  them  weep,  and 
thev  urged  that  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mi^ion  be  extended  at  least  to  that 
little  strip  of  northern  France  which 
thrusts  itself  up  into  Belgium  there  by 
Givet  and  Philippeville,  where  people 
were  actually  starving. 

We  were  already  having  appeals  from 
other  lands  that  lay  outside  Belgium. 
My  colleague,  Cou,nt  d’Ansemlwurg, 
Charge  d’affaires  of  Luxembourg,  was 
asking  us  to  extend  the  work  of  ravi- 
tdillemcnt  to  the  little  duchy,  and  one 
morning  the  Mayor  of  Maubeuge  and 
one  of  his  aldermen  came  in  to  ask  us 
to  help  them  revictual  that  city. 

And  then  Mr.  Hoover,  to  our  relief, 
came  back.  He  had  hacl  difficulties  in 
London;  there  were  folk  there,  as  else¬ 
where,  who  took  the  view  that  the 
raritaillement  in  Belgium  was  an  un¬ 
neutral  act,  that  it  was  indirectly  an 
aid  to  the  Germans,  and  some  of  them 
had  even  made  the  cynical  statement 
that  if  the  Belgians  were  to  be  left  to 
starve,  it  would  require  more  German 
troops  to  subdue  the  revolutions  that 
would  break  out  as  a  result  of  hunger, 
and  thereby  so  much  weaken  the  Ger¬ 
man  forces.  But  he  had  surmounted 
this  obstacle,  as  he  had  so  many  others, 
and  he  remained  long  enough  in  Brus¬ 
sels  to  install  the  C.  R.  B.  in  its  new 
offices  and  get  in  motion  the  machinery 
that  had  been  functioning  with  so  many 
halts  and  so  much  creaking.  He  had 
Mr.  A.  N.  Connett  coming  from  Ameri¬ 
ca  to  act  as  manager  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time  Captain  J.  M.  Lucey,  who  had 
been  directing  the  Rotterdam  office, 
came  to  relieve  Mr.  Heineman,  who 
had  so  unselfishly  sacrificed  his  own 
affairs  to  this  cause. 

And  so,  as  the  short  December  days 
were  declining  with  the  year,  the  great 
work  was  set  in  motion,  with  infinite 
toil  and  pain,  with  many  a  psychologi¬ 
cal  problem,  with  much  delicate  man¬ 
agement  and  humoring  of  human  feel¬ 
ings.  jealousies,  susceptibilities,  and, 
what  is  worst  of  all  in  this  world  to  en¬ 
dure,  the  irritations  of  “people  who 
make  a  fuss  about  nothing.’’ 

We  came  at  last  to  Christmas  Eve, 
the  eve  of  the  saddest  Christmas,  in 
some  ways,  I  had  ever  knowm.  The 
Germans  had  forbidden  the  sale  of  the 
little  buttons  bearing  the  picture  of  the 
King  and  Queen,  and  the  throngs  that 
moved  through  the  streets  were  de¬ 
pressed.  There,  from  the  Montagne 
de  la  Cour,  where  I  used  to  love  to  look 
out  over  the  low'er  city,  its  roofs 
touched  by  the  soft  glow  of  the  setting 
sun,  the  .spire  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
floated  in  the  mist  like  a  bit  of  old  lace; 
yet  over  the  whole  city  there  brooded  a 
sadness.  In  the  Parc  Royale  that 
Christmas  Eve  there  was  a  tree,  blazing 
{Continued  on  page  82) 
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I  Stamping  out  Guerrilla  Warfare 


ly/l'ANY  fires  of  known  or  suspected 
incendiary  origin  are  occurring 
daily.  It  is  guerilla  warfare.  Many 
great  American  industries  are  among 
the  victims — as  completely  wiped  out 
as  if  wrecked  by  shells  in  Flanders. 

Machine-gun  Efficiency 

There  has  always  been  in  .America  a 
guerilla  warfare  of  another  sort  waged 
■  against  business.  It  is  Nature’s  insidi- 
I  ous  trickery  reenforced  by  man’s  care- 
:  lessness,  called  “fire-hazards”  by  the 
!  experts.  Twenty-five  thousand  Ameri- 
I  can  businesses  have  been  awake  to  its 
depredations.  They  have  armed  them- 
j  selves  with  the  machine  guns  of  fire- 
I  protection — the  automatic  sprinklers. 

Fires  are  so  easily  started.  Your 
watchmen  can’t  l)e  in  all  places  at  once. 

!  Just  as  surely  as  you  have  combustibles 
in  your  property,  just  so  surely  will 
fires  start  when  Nature  gets  ready  to 
“strike  her  match.” 

Nothing  can  stop  fires  from  starting, 
but  automatic  sprinklers  can  stop  all 
fires  from  spreading. 

As  soon  as  that  first  little  ribbon  of 
smoke  has  developed  into  a  sufficient 
!  blaze  to  send  a  column  of  heat  to  the 
!  ceiling,  the  fusible  strut  in  the  nearest 
sprinkler-head  will  soften  and  down 
will  come  a  drenching  rain,  while  the 
alarm-bell  sends  out  its  clamor  for 
help.  It  is  all  automatic  and  instan¬ 
taneous.  If  the  fire  is  not  entirely  put 
out  by  the  sprinklers  when  help  arrives, 
it  will  at  least  be  under  control  and 
easily  attended  to. 

The  sprinkler-protected  enterprises 
have  done  and  will  continue  to  do  their 
full  duty  in  our  industrial  mobilization. 

In  justice  to  the  nation’s  need,  no 
concern  that  plays  a  part  in  the  war  can 
neglect  this  great  standard  precaution 
,  against  interruption  of  business.  It 
1  matters  little  whether  the  automatic- 


sprinkler  system  costs  money  or  pays 
its  own  way  by  insurance  savings,  the 
point  is  that  the  wheels  of  industry 
positively  must  not  stop  one  moment 
until  the  war  is  over! 

Considering  the  known  efficiency  of 
sprinklers,  even  incendiarism  is  no  e.x- 
cuse  for  suspension  of  business  and 
inability  to  fill  orders. 

Sprinkler-owners: 

Get  a  Super- System 

Supervisory  devices  on  a  sprinkler 
system  make  vicious  tamjjering  with 
the  system  impossible.  Sprinkler-pro¬ 
tection  thus  becomes  actually  infallible 
even  against  alien  enemies. 

.An  incendiary  may  move  through 
your  plant  for  weeks,  studying  to  find 
an  opportunity  for  mischief,  but  every¬ 
where — in  the  attic,  in  the  cellar,  under 
the  stairs,  in  the  big  rooms  and  in  the 
dark  corners — he  finds  always  the  little 
sprinkler-heads  on  duty,  ready  and  able 
to  balk  his  plan.  He  cannot  tamper 
with  any  part  of  the  system  without 
flashing  the  news  of  his  machinations  to 
the  central  supervisory  station. 

The  way  the  insurance  rate  drops 
when  you  put  in  sprinklers  shows  how 
the  chance  of  interruption  by  fire  prac¬ 
tically  disappears.  A  cut  of  50  or  90 
per  cent,  in  the  annual  outlay  for  insur¬ 
ance  is  the 'reward  the  Underwriters 
will  give  you  if  you  install  this  modern 
protection. 

The  Grinnell  System,  the  oldest  and 
best  known,  protecting  more  prop>erty 
than  all  other  kinds  put  together,  is 
shop-assembled  and  comes  to  your 
property  all  cut  to  measure,  ready  to  be 
installed  without  interrupting  or  embar¬ 
rassing  even  your  busiest  dep>artment. 

Don’t  theorize — get  the  figures!  Ad¬ 
dress  the  General  Fire  Extinguisher 
Co.,  299  West  Exchange  St.,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  1. 
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with  thousands  of  electric  lights  in 
colored  bulbs,  like  the  one  in  Madison 
Square  at  that  season,  and  German  sol¬ 
diers  gathered  around  it  and  sang  their 
choruses.  There  were  little  Christmas 
trees  in  all  the  blazing  windows  of  the 
minister es  in  the  Rue  de  la  Loi;  there 
were  celebrations  for  the  soldiers  every¬ 
where,  and  at  the  King’s  palace  at  Lae- 
ken  a  great  dinner  for  the  officers.  For 
weeks  they  had  been  cutting  down  the 
fir-trees  to  be  used  as  Christmas  trees 
for  the  German  soldiers.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  were  required  for  the  Ger¬ 
mans  at  Brussels,  in  order  that  they 
might  fittingly  celebrate  the  coming  to 
this  earth  of  the  lowly  Nazarene,  the 
advent  of  peace  on  earth  and  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  good  will  toward  men,  but  each 
company  had  to  have  one,  and  at  Liege 
alone  seven  hundred  trees  were  re¬ 
quired. 

"D  UT  our  work  was  organized  at  last 
^  and  on  that  Christmas  Eve  at  the 
Legation  the  Marquis  of  Villalobar  and 
Mr.  Hoover  and  Baron  Lambert  and  M. 
Francqui  and  I  were  agreed  at  last  on 
the  last,  or  what  seemed  then  the  last, 
of  the  troubled  details,  and  when  we 
had  agreed  M.  Francqui  leap>ed  up, 
crying: 

“F’/d,  f7d,  vUd,,  v’ld!”  and  bending 
his  stout  form  over  the  table  wrote  it 
down  before  any  of  us  could  change  his 
mind  again. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoover,  Dr.  Rose, 
Mr.  James,  Mr.  Bicknell,  Mr.  Fred¬ 
erick  Palmer  and  Gibson  were  there  to 
dinner  that  night.  After  dinner  Dr. 
Rose  drew  me  aside,  with  many  ex¬ 
pressions  of  appreciation  and  kindness, 
saying  that  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
was  prepared  to  aid  the  ravitaillement 
to  the  full  extent  of  its  resources,  that 
he  and  his  colleagues  had  been  every¬ 
where  in  Belgium,  had  seen  everything, 
had  taken  no  man’s  word  for  anything, 
had  been  in  the  homes  of  the  poorest, 
and  he  spoke  with  tears  in  his  eyes  of 
their  sufferings,  their  patience,  their 
forbearance,  and  their  charity.  Not  a 
whimper  anywhere,  no  unkindness, 
only  that  superb  fortitude,  that  splen¬ 
did  faith  and  unwearied  resistance  that 
marked  the  Belgian  nation  then  as  it 
marks  it  still  this  night,  four  years 
later.  I  was  moved  and  grateful,  and 
we  were  all  relieved  by  the  thought 
that  the  ravitaillement  was  assured  until 
the  first  of  September. 

Christmas  day  was  stinging  cold  and 
sharp,  the  trees  all  white  with  hoar 
frost,  and  there  was  something  of  the 
traditional  spirit  of  the  festival  in  the 
air,  because  the  young  Americans  who 
had  come  to  work  for  the  C.  R.  B.  tried 
to  make  the  day  happy  for  the  children. 
Mr.  Lewis  Richards,  who  lived  in  Brus¬ 
sels,  had  a  Christmas  tree  in  his  home 
at  Forest  for  the  children  of  the  com¬ 
mune.  They  came,  six  hundred  of 
them,  clattering  along  in  wooden  shoes 
while  the  orchestra  played  the  “Star- 


Spangled  Banner,”  a  tune  that  all  Brus¬ 
sels  musicians  were  practising  in  those 
days.  There  were  screams  of  childish 
surprise  and  delight  at  the  Christmas 
tree,  the  top  of  which  brushed  the  high 
ceiling  of  the  drawing-room,  and  choco¬ 
late  and  cake  and  gifts  of  clothing  and 
candy  and  toys,  and  a  little  tot  in  white 
breathlessly  reciting  a  little  speech  to 
express  “the  deepest  gratitude  of  all 
the  little  ‘bees,’  your  proteges.” 

Brussels  children,  too,  were  all  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  reports  of  the  Christmas 
ship  that  had  arrived  from  America 
with  presents  for  them  all.  There  had 
never  been  a  public  reference  in  Bel¬ 
gium  to  what  America  was  doing;  there 
was  not  a  word  of  it  in  any  one  of  the 
newspapers  that  were  springing  into 
being  to  replace  those  Belgian  news¬ 
papers  that  made  it  a  point  of  patriot¬ 
ism  not  to  appear  while  the  Germans 
were  there;  but  the  news  had  got 
abroad  and  was  known  everywhere, 
and  had  we  used  the  word  any  more 
we  would  have  said  that  the  day  was 
happy,  so  many  and  so  beautiful  were 
the  expressions  of  gratitude  and  good 
will  that  came  pouring  in. 

The  toys  which  the  American  chil¬ 
dren  had  sent  in  the  Christmas  ship 
over  to  the  Belgian  children  were  to 
be  distributed  on  Sunday,  and  when 
M.  Lemonnier,  the  acting  bourgmes- 
tre,  came  to  tell  me  of  it  and  added  that 
the  people  of  Brussels  wished  to  make 
a  manifestation  in  honor  of  America  on 
New  Year’s  Day,  I,  at  the  idea  of  see¬ 
ing  the  Rue  Belliard  and  the  Rue  de 
Treves  crowded,  was  aghast  and  I 
urged  M.  Lemonnier  to  suppress  both 
manifestations,  explaining  that  the 
time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  such  expres¬ 
sions,  and  so  it  was  arranged  that  the 
distribution  of  toys  should  be  made 
quietly  in  the  public  schools.  There 
was  ev'en  a  message  from  M.  Max  in 
his  prison  in  Austria. 

LIV 

HAD  asked  that  there  be  no  mani¬ 
festation  in  America’s  honor  that 
New  Year’s  Day  for,  since  assemblages 
were  forbidden,  it  could  only  result  in 
embarrassment  for  the  officials  of  Brus¬ 
sels  and  difficulties  for  the  people;  the 
Belgians  had  understood  instantly  and 
the  word  had  gone  out  over  the  city 
that  the  demonstration  before  the  Lega¬ 
tion  was  not  to  take  place.  And  then 
a  strange  thing  happened.  In  the 
morning,  there  before  the  door  of  the 
Legation,  were  two  or  three  officers  of 
the  Brussels’  police  in  their  blue  uni¬ 
forms,  smart  kepis,  great  blue  capes, 
white  gloves,  their  straight  swords. 
And  there  on  a  table  in  the  hall  was  a 
blank  book,  bound  handsomely  in 
morocco,  lying  open  at  the  first  of  its 
white  pages,  with  the  inscription  "pre¬ 
mier  janvier  1915.”  When  I  asked 
Gustave  about  it  he  smiled  and  shook 
his  head  helplessly;  and  when  I  went 
out  for  a  walk  the  agents  de  police  merely 


raised  their  white-gloved  hands  in 
salute. 

And  then,  all  day  long,  the  people 
came  quietly  down  the  Rue  de  Treves,  m 
pairs  or  in  little  groups,  a  constant  pro- 
cession;  those  of  the  Quartier  Leopold 
were  in  formal  dress,  frock  coats  and 
high  hats;  the  others  were  in  Sunday 
best,  wearing  little  American  flags  as 
boutonnieres,  some  of  them  buttons 
with  portraits  of  the  President  or  his 
Minister  at  Brussels.  They  came, 
signed  their  names  in  the  book,  left 
their  cards,  and  went  away,  lifting  their 
high  hats  without  a  word.  Those  that 
had  not  time  to  sign,  left  their  cards;  the 
little  latch  in  the  street  door  was  click¬ 
ing  all  day  long. 

There  were  all  sorts  of  cards,  the 
engraved  cards  of  princes  and  noble¬ 
men,  names  of  old  families;  there  were 
cards  of  trades  people  and  even  bits 
of  cardboard  on  which  blanchisseuses 
had  traced  their  names.  And  on  the 
cards  were  written  all  sorts  of  senti¬ 
ments,  the  formal  “P.  F.” — pour  feli- 
citer — or  "Felicitations  et  Remerciments" 
— expressions  of  gratitude  in  all  pos¬ 
sible  ways;  now  and  then,  in  some 
honest  workman’s  hand,  in  Flemish, 
the  simple,  touching  word  "Dank." 
All  day  long  the  silent  procession 
stream^  by,  all  day  long  the  latch  in 
the  street  door  clicked,  and  by  night  the 
book  was  filled  with  names  and  there 
were  whole  baskets  full  of  cards,  liter¬ 
ally  thousands  of  them. 

There  were  letters,  too,  and  flowers, 
great  bouquets  and  baskets  that  filled 
the  whole  Legation,  turning  it  into  a 
bower  of  roses  and  of  those  lovely  or¬ 
chids  of  which  Belgium  is  so  prodigal. 
Late  in  the  night  they  were  still  com¬ 
ing,  the  latch  was  still  clicking,  the 
cards  were  still  falling  through  that 
slit  in  the  outer  door — a  beautiful  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  gratitude  of  a  whole 
city,  a  whole  nation,  for  what  America 
had  tried  to  do  for  them  in  their  dis¬ 
tress. 

There  were  many  callers,  too.  All 
afternoon  the  drawing-rooms  were  filled, 
all  the  Americans  in  town  and  many 
English  and  many  Belgians  besides, 
with,  of  course,  Villalobar  and  the  sec¬ 
retaries  of  legation  and  the  other  Min¬ 
isters  left  in  Brussels. 

In  the  midst  of  the  reception  a  foot¬ 
man  brought  up  the  card  of  a  German 
officer!  I  went  down-stairs  and  there 
was  a  pale  little  officer  in  full  uniform- 
sword  and  helmet.  He  came  to  tell  me 
that  his  wife  wished  to  help  reestab¬ 
lish  the  lace  industry  in  Belgium;  that 
she  would  open  a  shop  or  a  depot,  buy 
the  lace  from  the  Belgians  and  send  the 
lace  to  America,  and  he  wished  me  to 
have  the  tariff  taken  off  the  lace!  I 
could  tell  him,  as  an  old,  though  some¬ 
what  disillusioned  if  not  discouraged 
free-trader,  that  the  American  Congress 
would  hardly  go  as  far  as  he  wished  in 
aiding  his  industry,  however  tender  its 
infancy.  I  went  back  up-stairs  and  the 
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Belgians  had  all  fled  as  from  a  pesti¬ 
lence.;  not  one  was  left,  and  Villalobar 
standing  there  with  that  humorous  ex¬ 
pression  of  his,  heaved  a  heavy  sigh 
and  said: 

“We  are  saved!” 

That  New  Year’s  Day,  so  full  of  mean¬ 
ing  for  us  at  the  Legation,  because 
of  the  outpouring  of  a  nation’s  heart  in 
gratitude,  had  the  curious  amelioration 
everywhere  that  high  days  and  holi¬ 
days  bring  to  men.  In  those  currents 
of  feeling  that  so  nnf\steriously  make 
themselves  felt  in  whole  populations,  1 
there  was  something  like  a  breath  of 
new  vital  air,  because  it  was  a  new  year; ' 
there  was  a  new  hope,  a  sensation  of 
relief  that  an  old  and  evil  year  was 
dead.  That  amazing  phenomenon, 
which  found  its  spring  in  the  deep  wells 
of  the  Belgian  nature,  that  everlasting 
and  never-tiring  resiliency,  lifted  them 
up  and  they  felt  that  better  times  were 
ahead;  with  the  spring  the  Allies  would 
advance,  the  Germans  would  go,  the, 
war  would  end.  The  feeling  pervaded ! 
all  classes. 

.\nd  then  an  event  occurred  that 
sent  a  thrill  of  patriotism  pulsing 
through  eveiy'  heart,  an  event  that  was 
the  expression  of  a  single  great  man, 
one  of  those  rare  and  preeminent  per-  j 
sonalities,  those  moral  heroes  that 
somehow  miraculously  appear  upon  the 
earth  in  times  of  great  stress  and  trial, 
and  sum  up  and  express  their  people 
and  their  times.  Belgium,  for  so  small 
a  nation,  was  rich  in  two  such  transcen¬ 
dent  characters;  King  Albert  was  one, 
then  at  that  moment  on  the  flooded 
reaches  of  the  Yser,  the  symbol  of  his 
own  people’s  force  and  resistance;  and 
now,  suddenly,  a  second  was  revealed 
who  resumed  in  his  great  character  the 
moral  courage  and  resistance  of  his 
race. 

On  Christmas  Day  he  had  sat  in  his 
austere  study  in  the  gray  old  ecclesias¬ 
tical  palace  in  Malines,  its  roof  fallen 
in  from  the  shells  that  had  rained  upon , 
it  during  the  fierce  battles  of  August  | 
and  September,  penning  in  sorrow,  but 
in  lofty  courage  of  an  indomitable  will,  j 
a  pastoral  letter  to  his  bruised  and ; 
scattered  and  tortuted  flock.  It  was 
that  great  Prince  of  the  Church,  the : 
[wwer  and  clarity  of  whose  intellect, 
like  the  rigid  austerity  of  his  almost 
monastic  life,  recalled  the  early  fathers 
of  Christianity — Desire  James,  Cardi- , 
nal  Mercier,  Archbishop  of  Malines. 

He  was  proud  of  being  a  Walloon; 
he  had  been  born  in  Braine  I’Alleud, 
th  ere  near  the  field  of  Waterloo  in  1851 ;  j 
he  had  been  educated  at  Louvain  in  I 
the  same  university  that  had  given 
Father  Damien  to  history’,  and  now  he  i 
was  the  Primate  of  Belgium.  He  was  ! 
called  to  Rome  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  to  render  the  last  homages  to  the 
late  Pius  X.  and  to  p>articif)ate  in  the 
election  of  the  new  pope;  he  had'  re¬ 
turned  to  Belgium  to  find  his  land  laid 
waste  by  the  sword,  his  atma  mater . 
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Cabot’s  Shingle  Stains 

They  are  made  of  Creosote ;  and  thoroughly  pre¬ 
serve  the  wood.  Your  own  men  can  put  the!!i  on, 
or  you  can  do  it  yourself,  if  you  are  back  where 
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“Look,  Nell — this  coupon!  Remember  the  night  you  urged  me  to  send  it  in  to 
Then  how  happy  we  were  when  I  came  home  with  the  new’s  of  my 
We  owe  it  all,  Nell,  my  place  as  Manager,  our  home,  our  com- 


Scranton  ? 
first  promotion? 
forts — to  this  coupon. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  men 
now  know  the  joy  of  happy,  prosperous 
homes  because  they  let  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools  prepare  them  in 
their  spare  time  for  bigger  work.  You 
will  find  them  in  city,  town  and  country 
— in  office,  factory,  shop,  store,  mine 
and  mill,  on  farms  and  on  railroads. 
There  are  clerks  who  became  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers,  Salesmen  and  Executives; 
carpenters  who  became  Architects  and 
Contractors;  mechanics  who  became  F.ngi- 
neers  and  Electrical  Experts;  men  and  boys 
who  rose  from  nothing  at  all  to  splendid 
responsible  positions. 

More  than  a  million  men  and  women  in 
the  last  26  years  have  advanced  themselves  in 
position  and  salary  through  I.  C.  S.  help. 
Over  100,000  are  studying  right  now.  You 
can  join  them  and  get  in  une  for  promotion. 

The  first  step  to  success  in  the  I.  C.  S.  way 
is  to  choose  your  career  from  this  list  and 
mark  and  mail  this  coupon  here  and  now. 
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SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Window  Trimmer 
Show  Card  Writer 
Sign  Painter 
Railroad  Trainman 
ILLUSTRATINC 
Cartooning 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stoeegrapker  aad  Tjplat 
Cert.  Pub.  Accountant 
TRAFFIC  MANAGER 
Railway  Accountant 
Commercial  Law 
GOOD  ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Oeaaee  Srimel  8ab|eeta 

Mathematica 
CIVIL  SERVICE 
Railway  Mail  Clerk 
AtrrORORIIR  OPERATlffO 
AaCe  Raaetrlag 
Navigation 
AGRlCri.TCRB 
Pealtry  Ralriag 
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destroyed,  his  diocesan  city  in  ruins 
and  the  roof  of  his  own  palace  open  to 
the  sky.  And  during  the  months  of 
that  autumn  and  early  winter  he  had 
been  quietly  visiting  the  devastated 
pastures  of  his  flock. 

I  had  not  seen  him  at  that  time;  it 
was  not  until  weeks  after  that  New 
Year’s  Day  that  I  had  the  privilege  of 
making  his  acquaintance,  and  the  ulti¬ 
mate  honor  of  claiming  him  among  my 
friends.  He  came  in  the  simplicity  that 
was  so  implicit  an  element  of  his  great¬ 
ness,  one  February  morning  to  express 
his  gratitude  for  what  America  had 
done  for  his  nation,  and  to  give  me  an 
autographed  copy  of  his  Pastoral,  which 
at  that  moment  had  somehow  got  out 
of  Belgium  and  gone  around  the  world 
and  made  him  famous. 

He  entered,  advanced,  tall  and  strong 
and  spare,  in  the  long  black  soutane 
with  the  red  piping  and  the  sash,  not 
with  the  stately,  measured  pace  that 
one  associates  with  the  red  hat,  but 
with  long,  quick  strides,  kicking  out 
with  impatience  the  skirt  of  h'is  sou-  ■ 
tane  before  him  as  he  walked,  as  though 
it  imp)eded  his  movements.  He  w'as 
impressive  in  his  great  height  and  he 
bent  slightly  forward  with  an  effect  of 
swooping  on,  like  an  avenging  justice. 
But  his  hand  was  outheld  and  in  his 
mobile  countenance  and  kindly  eyes 
there  was  a  smile,  as  of  sweetness  and 
light,  that  illumined  the  long,  lean 
visage. 

When  he  had  laid  off  the  low,  black 
beaver  hat,  with  its  cord  and  tassels  of 
red  and  gold,  and  seated  himself  in  one 
of  the  Government’s  ugly  leather  chairs, 
he  adjusted  the  little  red  calotte  that 
covered  the  p)oll  whereon  the  gray  hair 
had  long  been  thinning,  drew  off  his 
red  gloves,  and  as  he  sat,  his  long  fingers 
that  played  for  an  instant  with  the 
gold  cross  and  chain  that  hung  before 
him,  found  a  pair  of  common  steel- 
rimmed  eye-glasses  and  played  with 
that  instead.  The  detail  seemed  to  be 
e.xpressive  of  the  utter  simplicity  of  the 
man  in  all  that  concerned  him  person¬ 
ally;  for  if,  in  all  that  pertained  to  his 
high  office  as  a  prince  of  the  church,  he 
w^as  correct,  punctilious  even,  in  all 
purely  personal  ways  he  was  as  simple, 
as  unpretentious,  as  modest  as  one  of 
those  rugged  primeval  natures  to  which 
one  instantly  compared  him. 

His  hands  were  large  and  powerful 
and  his  weathered  countenance  was 
full  of  serene  light  with  little  of  the 
typically  ecclesiastical  about  it — a  high 
brow,  a  long  nose,  lean  cheeks,  strong 
jaw,  and  a  large  mobile  mouth,  humor¬ 
ous  and  sensitive,  the  mouth  of  the 
orator,  but  with  thin  lips  that  could 
dose  in  impenetrable  silence.  The 
eyes  were  blue  and  they  twinkled  with 
a  lively  intelligence  and  evident  humor. 
Perhaps  I  could  do  no  better  in  the 
effort  to  give  some  impression  of  him 
than  to  say  that,  had  it  not  been  for 
those  touches  of  red  in  his  black  garb,  he 


would  have  recalled  some  tall,  gaunt, 
simple,  affectionate  Irish  priest  whose 
life  was  passed  in  obscure  toil  among 
the  poor,  in  humble  homes,  and  lowly 
lives,  whose  ever>'  care  and  preoccupa¬ 
tion  he  knew  and  sympathized  with, 
going  about  at  night  alone,  in  all  weath¬ 
ers,  unsparing  of  himself,  visiting  the 
sick  and  the  imprisoned,  forgetting  to 
eat,  accustomed  to  long,  weary  vigils, 
and  of  an  independence  that  needed 
none  of  the  reliance  or  approvals  of 
this  earth. 

There  was  something  primal,  original 
about  him,  a  man  out  of  the  people  yet 
above  them,  one  of  those  rare  and  lofty 
personalities  who  give  the  common  man 
hope  because  they  are  like  him,  and  yet 
create  in  him  new  aspirations  and 
higher  hopes  because  they  demonstrate 
in  their  sufficient  selves  what  a  common 
man  may  become  if  only  he  have  the 
will  by  dev'otion,  by  abnegation,  by 
sacrifice,  and  by  love.  In  his  mere 
presence  one  felt  all  little  things  shrivel 
up,  and  wondered  why  small  annoyances 
.  should  fret  and  irritate;  and  when  he 
had  gone  the  impalpable  influences  of 
his  lofty  spirit  hung  for  hours  about 
one  in  the  air. 

He  was  the  incarnation  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  is  the  antithesis  of  that  upon 
which  the  power  that  had  overrun  his 
country  was  founded,  and  because  of 
this  all  its  armies  and  all  its  guns  and 
bayonets  and  Kommatulanlum  were 
powerless;  its  minions,  who  had  not 
hesitated  to  destroy  whole  cities  and 
communities,  did  not  dare  even  so 
much  as  to  touch  a  hair  of  his  head. 
Ultimate  history,  written  at  that  hour 
when  mankind  shall  have  emerged  out 
of  the  darkness  and  savagery  of  these 
times  into  the  light  of  those  better  days 
that  must  come  if  there  is  any  meaning 
or  order  in  the  universe,  will  celebrate 
the  astonishing  coincidence  that,  in  the 
little  nation  which  the  most  ruthless 
power  of  all  times  chose  as  the  first  and 
most  tragic  of  its  many  victims,  there 
was  a  man  whose  piersonality,  alone  and 
of  itself,  proved  the  superiority  of 
moral  over  physical  force. 

The  visit  with  which  the  Cardinal 
honored  me  that  February  morning 
was  coincidental  with  the  hour  when, 
in  his  long  struggle  with  the  German 
authorities,  he  had  challenged  them  to 
submit  to  an  impartial  tribunal  their 
evidence  concerning  the  atrocities;  he 
had  publicly  proposed  a  court  to  be 
composed  of  three  Germans  and  three 
Belgian  judges,  to  be  presided  over  by 
the  .American  Minister  at  Brussels. 
The  suggestion  had  not  as  yet  been 
acted  upon,  and  I  thought  from  the 
twinkle  in  his  eyes  that  morning  that 
he  had  not  much  hope  that  it  would 
ever  be. 

That,  however,  was  in  Februarj',  six 
weeks  after  the  incident  of  the  pastoral 
letter.  We  had  no  sooner  heard  of  that 
letter  than  we  heard  that  the  Cardinal 
had  been  arrested.  The  news  spread 


through  Brussels  on  a  Monday  morning. 
The  letter,  written  at  Christmas,  had 
been  appointed  to  be  read  in  all  the 
churches  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  and  that  was  done.  No  synopsis 
of  the  letter  could  give  any  notion  of 
its  strength,  its  dauntless  courage,  its 
serene  and"  lofty  spirit.  It  breathed 
patriotism,  and  yet  it  counseled  pati¬ 
ence  and  ol)edience  to  the  authorities. 
But  his  Eminence  made  it  plain  that 
the  authorities  then  in  the  land  were 
not  there  by  right,  and  that  their  au¬ 
thority  was  but  passing  and  tempo- 
rar>’,  and  that  they  were  to  be  obeyed 
only  in  their  efforts  to  execute  the 
divine  laws  of  the  country  as  an  occupy¬ 
ing  power.  And  it  closed  in  a  strain  of 
great  eloquence  and  great  sorrow— a 
strain  that  resumed  all  the  anguish  of 
his  people  and  his  land.  I  prefer  it  in 
the  French,  but  even  translated  it  loses 
little  of  its  force: 

“I  realize  better  than  any  one,  per¬ 
haps,  what  our  poor  country  has  suf¬ 
fered,”  he  wrote,  “and  no  Belgian  will 
doubt,  I  hope,  that  my  citizen’s  and 
cardinal’s  soul  has  been  tortured  by  the 
thought  of  all  these  afflictions.  The 
last  four  months  seems  to  have  been  a 
century. 

“By  thousands  our  brave  ones  have 
bepn  slaughtered;  wives  and  mothers 
weep  for  the  absent  they  will  never  see 
again;  homes  are  broken  up;  misery  is 
spreading  and  anguish  is  poignant.  At 
Malines,  at  Antwerp,  I  have  known  the 
population  of  two  large  cities  to  be  sub¬ 
jected,  one  during  six  hours  and  the 
other  during  thirty-four,  to  a  continu¬ 
ous  bombardment  and  to  have  been  in 
the  throes  of  death.  I  have  visited  the 
most  devastated  regions  of  my  diocese 
— Duffel,  Lierre,  Berlaer,  Saint-Rom- 
baur,  Konings-Hoyckt,  Alortsel,  Wael- 
hem,  Musen,  Wavre  -  Sainte  -  Cather¬ 
ine,  Wavre  -  Notre  -  Dame,  Sempst, 
Weerde,  Epphegen,  Hofstade,  Elewjt, 
Rymenam,  Boortmeerbeek,  Wespalaer, 
Haecht,  Werchter-Wackerzeel,  Rotse- 
laer,  Tremeloo,  Louvain,  and  the  subur¬ 
ban  agglomerations  of  Malines;  Blauw- 
put,  Kessel-Loo,  Boven-Loo,  Linden. 
Herent,  Thildonck,  Bueken,  Relst, 
Aerschot,  Wesemael,  Hersselst,  Diest, 
Schaffen,  Molenstede,  Rillaer,  Gelrode, 
and  what  I  saw  of  ruins  and  ashes  ex¬ 
ceeded  anything  I  could  have  imagined. 
Certain  parts  of  my  diocese  which  1 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  visit,  i.e., 
Haekendover,  Roosbeek,  Bautersen. 
Budingen,  Neer  -  Linter,  Ottingnies, 
Mousty,  Wavre,  Beyghem,  Capelle- 
aux-Bois,  Humbeek,  Blaeveld,  experi¬ 
enced  the  same  ravages.  Churches, 
schools,  asylums,  hospitals,  convents, 
in  considerable  numbers,  are  almost 
entirely  destroyed  or  in  ruins.  Entire 
villages  have  practically  disappeared. 
At  Werchter-Wackerzeel,  for  instance, 
out  of  three  hundred  and  eighty  homes 
one  hundred  and  thirty  remain;  at 
Tremeloo,  two-thirds  of  the  community 
have  been  razed,  at  Bueken  out  of  one 
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SIMPUflED 


Stenography 


A  posiliot  success.  K.  I.  Shorthand  may  he 
learned  in  a  few  hours.  Speed  in  wrilirtg  (as 
fast  as  one  ordinarily  talks)  may  be  attained  by 
easy  practice.  This  method  is  for  everybody  re¬ 
gardless  of  age  or  occupation. 

JLQarn  in 

iiisSfjechnenJCesson  (9oursein^I/Sm\ 

READ  THESE  FACTS  ABOUT  K.  1.  SHORT- 

HAND.  This  is  a  simplified  system  of  stenography  easily 
learned  in  a  few  hours,  after  which  speed  in  writing  comes  with 
ordinary  usage. 

The  old  systems  of  shorthand  are  all  right  but  are  un¬ 
necessary  for  most  of  the  practical  purposes  of  life.  By  com¬ 
parison  you  might  solve  a  problem,  using  logarithms,  that  could  be 
done  more  quickly  and  easily  by  simple  arithmetic.  In  certain 
countries,  a  knowledge  of  engineering  gained  by  intensive  study  for  two  or  three  terms 
is  necessary  to  entitle  a  person  to  operate  a  motor  boat,  yet  here  in  America,  even  a  girl  or  boy  is 
able  to  nin  such  a  boat  after  a  few  hours  of  study  and  practice.  Similarly  with  stenography  —  the 
simplified  K.  I.  Shorthand  enables  a  person,  young  or  old,  to  sweep  aside  old-school  restrictions 
and  do  practical  stenography  in  an  amazingly  short  time. 

No  need  of  a  teacher  to  stand  over  you.  K- 1.  Shorthand  comes  in  books — complete  — 
easy  to  learn  in  spare  moments  wherever  you  are. 


**Ta/k  as  fast  as  you  like% 
/  am  tahivg  it  down  in 
h\  /.  Shorthand,'* 


QK?I. 

SHORTHAND 


Endorsed  by  Experts 

Men  and  women —  make  use  of  K.  I.  Short- 
haml  in  your  vocation,  or  avocation.  Simplify 
your  work — make  notes  rapidly.  Take  down  im¬ 
portant  communications  of  callers,  including  tele- 

fihone  messages.  Take  down 
ectures.  Keep  a  diary  now. 

Boys  and  girls — leam  to  earn. 

After  easy  practice  you  are  able 
to  occupy  good 
paying  positions. 

Wages  of  stenog¬ 
raphers  were  never 
so  high— never  such 
a  demand.  Stenography  opens  the  gateway  to 
big  opportunities. 

_  Manager  and  employees— add  to  your  effi¬ 
ciency  and  income.  Make  notes  at  conferences 
and  keep  confidential  memoranda.  A  wealth  of 
added  ability. 

So  Easy  to  Learn 

You  can  set  down  words  in  K.  I.  Short¬ 
hand  as  fast  as  they  are  spoken,  or  as  rapidly  as 
your  mind  logically  acts  when  you  arc  thinking 
out  an  essay,  speech,  directions,  etc. 

You  can  read  your  own  notes — transcribe 
everything — word  for  word,  accurately,  weeks, 
months  or  years  afterward.  Your  assistant  can 
quickly  leam  to  read  and  typewrite  your  notes. 

One  reason  why  K.  I.  Shorthand  is  so 
easily  learned — and  never  forgotten — is  that 
you  are  not  (like  the  extensive,  expensive  sys¬ 
tems)  compelled  to  do  light  or  heavy  shading; 
or  write  in  special  positions  above,  through,  on 
or  below  lines. 


Send  One  Dollar 


Institute 


Kere’s\  p  and,  this  is  o  s  Priie 
tTie  two  togctiicr,  and  you  havo^O  P* 
Here's  C  th  To  make  path  you  sim¬ 
ply  wrlte'V'  and  with  these  two  ecsy 


movcirents  of  your  pencil,  you  have 
made  a  word  that  needs  16  pencil 
movements- when  wrltteh  in  longhand. 

Here's  It  so  it  is  cesy  to  wTite 
^  tap  and  ^  pnt. 

Already  you  have  learned  four  K.I. 
Shorthand  signs  you  won't  forget. 

iri'lh  the  other  signs  and  easy  di¬ 
rections  you  can  learn  to  iitdicete 
every  word  in  the  dictionary  in 
qurrter  to  twentieth  of  the  time  "re¬ 
quired  in  ordinary  writing,  as  ra  p- 
idly  as  words  are  spokenl 


Test  for  yourself  the  simplicity  of  K.  I.  Short¬ 
hand  and  the  ease  with  which  you  leam  by  trying 
the  short  lesson  above.  The  whole  course  is 
equally  fascinating.  It  is  a  common  remark  for 
patrons  to  say  they  do  not  need  to 
study — they  abaoib — this  wonderfully 
superior  easy -to -learn  K.  I. 
Shorthand. 

Testimonials 

Reports  of  success 
with  K-  1.  Shorthand 

arc  comine  in  ereat 
array.  Numerous  per¬ 
sons  liave  proved  their  capability  of  writing  50  to  100 
words  i>er  minute  afii-r  easy  practice. 

FREE  BROCHURE  will  Ik*  mailed  on  request,  with 
many  proofs  of  simplicity  and  practical  value  of  K.  I. 
Shorthand.  Ask  for  Brochure  No.  E.\*17t. 

FOR  EARNING  MONEY 

**After  spenHinir  less  than  thres  hours  in  studyini^  your  method. 
1  can  write  any  word  in  the  Hnslish  language.’*  B.  Diver. 

**After  h.'ivtng  studied  K.  I.  Shorthand  about  two  weeks,  I  can 
write  at  speod  of  75-S3  words  per  minute."  James  Foleno. 

TEACHERS  ENDORSE  K.  1.  SHORTHAND 

*'Asa  teaclier,  instructing  in  K.  I.  Shorthand.  I  And  it  a  splendid 
system  having  the  great  advantage  of  being  so  easily  scqnired.** 
M.  G.  McCIermin. 

"Mv  school  pupils  are  learning  your  method  quickly  and  tliey  not 
only  write  rapidly,  hut  even  X  can  read  tbelr  notes  easily." 

Miss  11.  R.  Noble. 

IN  PROFESSIONAL  AND  BUSINESS  USE 

**1  cannot  sav  too  much  m  prai^  of  vour  system.  It  is  the  simplest, 
•asiest  and  most  practice  quick  home  study 
course  that  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  examine. " 

F.lmer  Duffv. 

*T  did  not  study  your  system:  1  absorbed  it. 

A  great  pleasure,  a  time  saver,  a  Messing  "  l>r. 

Paul  E.  Winger.  (This  came  to  us  written  in 
K.  I.  Shorthand.) 

*T  leame<l  It  in  2  evenings,  now  gaming  speed 
by  practice.  Usefnl  in  the  store."  OorgeTules. 

"Have  acqutretl  spee<l  averaging  110  words 
per  minute  in  Ave  weeks."  Minnie  H.  Evans. 

IN  ARMY  AND  NAVY 

The  photo  here  shown  is  of  Hayal  Radio  Oper> 
atorE.  B.  Scribner  who  acquired  the  principles  of 
K.  I.  Shorthand  in  a  few  hours  and  soon  liecame 
able  to  use  it  in  his  naval  service  work.  There  are 
many  writers  of  K.  I .  Shor  hand  in  Army  and  Navy. 


154  Elast  32d  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


8  South  Wabash  Ave. 
Chicago,  111. 


30  DAYS 

TRIAL 

If,  after  having  had  the  K.  I.  Short¬ 
hand  System  for  30  days  you  are  not  satis¬ 
fied,  the  small  sum  that  you  have  paid — 
$5.00 — will  be  refunded.  King  Insti¬ 
tute  is  incorporated,  authorized  capital 
$100,000.00  and  you  take  no  risk.  Ours 
is  an  incomparable  offer. 

Send  $5.00  in  full  payment.  Or,  if 
more  convenient  —  to  save  time  —  mail 
$1.00  now  and  you  may  pay  $4.00  when 
the  Course  of  Instruction  comes  to  you. 

Bear  in  mind,  we  claim  that  the  K.  I. 
Shorthand  System  is  relatively  worth  fifty 
dollars  and  we  are  teaching  this  registered 
fully  copyrighted,  guaranteed  method  for 
only  one-tenth  its  value  which  you  can 
learn  in  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  time  of 
most  other  stenography 
systems. 

Make  money -order 
or  check  payable  to 
King  Institute.  Or  send 
rash,  or  war  stamps. 

Mail  your  order  to  either 
of  our  offices.  Be  sure 
to  mention  Everybody’s 
Magazine. 

PlCnf.  In.tiliitM 

154  East  32d  St  • 
'lEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
o.  Wabuh  Ave., 
tilCAGO,  H  I 

i« complete  K.I.  Short- 
m  In  Krcord.nce  wilh 

in  full  payment, 
id  ivilt  pay  the  balanct^ 
/.  SJtortMand  ^  iUm 

.EAm 
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hundred  houses  twenty  are  left;  at  “In  my  diocese  alone  I  know  that  not  at  all  personal  but  wholly  official; 
Schaffen,  a  village  of  two  hundred  thirteen  priests  were  executed.  One  of  aside  from  this  he  added — no  doubt  a 
dwellings,  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  them,  a  curate  of  Gelrode,  fell  undoubt-  touch  of  the  Walloon  sense  of  humor- 
have  disappeared;  at  Louvain  one-  edly  like  a  martyr.  I  made  a  pilgrim-  their  relations  were  simply  those  of 
third  of  the  town  has  been  destroyed,  age  to  his  tomb  and,  surrounded  by  Christians.  The  Cardinal  said  that  he 
one  thousand  and  seventy-four  build-  the  flock  that  he  had  pastured  only  yes-  was  a  Belgian,  with  Belgian  sentiments, 
ings  have  disappeared;  within  the  city  terday  with  the  zeal  of  an  apostle,  I  prejudices,  feelings,  and  loyalty;  that 
limits  and  including  the  suburbs  of  asked  him  to  safeguard  from  on  high  he  had  written  his  letter  out  of  those 
Kessel-Loo  and  Herent  and  Heverle,  his  parish,  the  diocese  and  the  country,  feelings  and  that  he  could  not  retract 
there  is  a  total  of  one  thousand  eight  “We  can  neither  count  our  dead  nor  it,  and  he  concluded:  “This  answer 
hundred  and  twenty  -  three  houses  measure  the  extent  of  our  ruins.  What  will  suffice  as  an  answer  equally  to  all 
burned.  would  it  be  if  we  undertook  to  visit  the  the  other  five  questions.” 

“In  that  beloved  city  of  Louvain,  regions  of  Liege,  Namur,  Andenne, 
from  which  I  can  not  succeed  in  de-  Dinant,  Tamines,  Charleroi,  and  then  "CREIHERR  VON  BISSING  wasnot 
taching  my  thoughts,  the  superb  col-  toward  Virton  and  the  valley  of  the  a  patient  nor  always  a  diplomatic 
legiate  of  St.  Peter  w’ill  never  recover  Samois  river,  all  the  provinces  of  Lux-  man,  and  when  he  read  the  letter  which 
its  splendor;  the  old  college  of  St.  Ives;  emlx)urg  toward  Termonde,  Dixmude  the  officer  brought  back  to  Brussek, 
the  Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  of  the  city;  and  our  two  Flanders?”  he  might  have  gone  to  forcible  extremes 

the  commercial  and  consular  school  at-  The  letter  was  read  in  all  the  pulpits  had  not  the  counsels  of  Baron  von  der 
tached  to  the  University;  the  venerable  and  within  a  few  hours  many  of  the  Lancken  prevailed.  The  Baron  mo- 
‘Halles’  or  market  buildings;  our  sub-  priests  in  the  provinces,  who  had  read  tored  up  to  Malines  the  next  morning 
stantial  library  with  its  collections,  its  the  letter,  had  been  arrested,  as  well  as  and  waited  on  the  Cardinal.  The  con- 
incunabula,  its  original  manuscripts,  its  several  priests  in  Brussels,  among  them  versation  was  long  and  courteous, 
archives,  the  gallery  of  its  illustrious  the  Doyen  of  the  collegiate  of  Ste.  The  Cardinal  insisted  that  it  was  un¬ 
men,  from  the  first  days  of  its  foun-  Gudule.  And  at  six  o’clock  on  Mon-  just  to  punish  his  priests  for  reading  a 
dation,  portraits  of  the  rectors,  chan-  day  morning  there  were  soldiers  before  letter  that  he  had  prep)ared — and  he 
cellors  and  famous  professors  at  the  -the  Episcopal  palace  at  Malines.  The  refused  to  retract  or  to  modify  the 
sight  of  which  masters  and  students  Cardinal  was  saying  mass  in  his  chapel  statement  in  his  pastoral,  and  the  inci- 
of  to-day  became  imbued  with  tradi-  when  a  priest  came  to  him,  saying  that  dent  was  assumed  to  be  closed.* 
tional  nobility  of  character  and  went  a  German  officer  was  waiting  to  see  him.  The  next  day,  however,  the  Governor- 
at  their  work  with  renewed  ardor;  all  “Tell  him  I  am  saying  mass,”  said  General  sent  an  order  to  the  priests  of 
this  accumulation  of  intellectual,  his-  the  Cardinal.  the  diocese  of  Malines  in  which  he  said 

toric  and  artistic  riches,  the  fruit  of  The  priest  went  out  and  returned  to  that  the  Cardinal 
five  centuries  of  toil,  everything,  has  report  that  the  officer  said  the  Cardinal  .  .  .  “on  my  representation  as  to  the 
been  destroyed.  must  come  at  once.  The  Cardinal  took  trouble  and  irritation  caused  by  his 

“Many  parishes  were  deprived  of  off  his  vestments  and  went  out,  and  the  pastoral  letter  among  the  population 
their  curate.  I  hear  again  the  plaintive  officer  handed  him  a  letter  from  General  has  declared  to  me  at  Malines,  verbally 
voice  of  an  old  man  whom  I  asked  if  von  Bissing,  covering  eight  j)ages  and  and  in  writing,  that  he  had  no  inten- 
mass  had  been  celebrated  in  his  dis-  demanding  an  immediate  answer.  The  tion  whatever  to  provoke  such  an  ac- 
mantled  church  the  past  Sunday.  Cardinal  explained  that  since  the  letter  tion  and  had  expected  no  such  result. 

“  ‘It  is  now  two  months  since  we  was  in  German  he  would  have  to  have  He  had  merely  tried  to  convince  the 
have  had  a  priest,’  said  he.  The  curate  time  to  reflect;  he  would  send  a  reply,  population  of  the  necessity  of  obeying 
and  the  vicar  were  in  a  concentration  But  the  officer  said  that  he  would  have  the  occupying  jwwers,  even  in  the  case 
camp  at  Munster,  not  far  from  Han-  to  insist  that  the  order  be  carried  out.  of  the  Belgian  patriots  who  felt  inter- 
over.  “But  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor  nally  in  opposition  with  the  German 

“Thousands  of  Belgian  citizens  have  not  to  leave  the  palace.”  administration.  In  the  event  of  my 

thus  been  deported  to  German  prisons;  This  would  not  satisfy  the  officer;  he  fearing  any  such  irritant  the  Cardinal 
to  Munster,  to  Celle,  to  Magdeburg;  said  he  would  have  to  remain  with  him.  would  not  p>ersist  in  desiring  on  the 
Munster  alone  held  three  thousand  “You  mean  in  the  room  with  me?”  p)art  of  his  clergy,  and  in  accordance 
one  hundred  civilian  prisoners.  His-  asked  the  astonished  Cardinal.  with  the  provisions  of  the  conclusion 

tory^  will  tell  the  story'  of  the  physical  The  officer,  abashed  by  the  glance  in  of  his  pastoral  letter,  a  repetition  of 
torture  they  endured.  the  fearless  eyes,  said  he  would  wait  in  its  public  reading  on  following  Sun- 

“Thousands  of  innocent  ones  were  the  courtyard  of  the  palace.  It  was  days,  or  that  it  be  any  further  spread, 
shot;  I  do  not  possess  the  sinister  ne-  raining  and  the  officer  waited  all  day  “Now  this  hypothesis  has  arisen  and 
crology,  but  I  know  that  at  Aerschot  while  his  Eminence,  in  no  hurry,  pre-  therefore  I  repeat  my  prohibition  of 
ninety-one  were  killed  and  that  there  pared  his  reply.  General  von  Bissing  January  second,  concerning  the  public 
— under  the  menace  of  death — their  fel-  in  his  letter  put  six  questions  to  the  reading  and  propagation  of  the  pastoral 
low  citizens  were  compelled  to  dig  the  Cardinal.  He  began  by  saying  that  letter.  I  remind  the  clergy  that  they 
burial  trenches.  In  the  agglomeration  the  Cardinal  had  presumed  too  far  will  place  themselves  in  opposition  to 
of  Louvain  and  near-by  communes  one  upon  what  Bissing  was  pleased  to  call  the  desire  which  their  Cardinal  has 
hundred  and  seventy-six  porsons,  men  their  “personal”  relations,  and  the  expressed  to  me  if  they  act  in  opposi- 
and  women,  old  men  and  women  with  Cardinal,  replying  to  this  proposition,  tion  to  my  prohibition.” 
children  at  breast,  rich  and  poor,  the  said  that  his  E.xcellency'  had  evidently  The  clergy  were,  for  a  moment,  un¬ 
strong  and  the  weak,  were  shot  down  misunderstood,  or  had  not  sufficiently  certain,  but  not  for  long.  Monseigneur 
or  burned.  understood,  their  relations,  which  were  Evrard,  Doyen  of  Brussels,  went  to 

♦Note — During  the  discussion  this  telegram,  addressed  “Cardinal  Mercier,  Brussek,”  came  from  the  .\ssociated  Press  in  America: 

“Is  it  true  that  you  have  been  arrested  and  arc  now  a  prisoner?” 

To  this  telegram  the  Cardinal  prepared  a  reply,  saying; 

“Some  of  my  priests  have  been  arrested  because  of  the  letter  I  WTOte;  others  have  been  menaced  with  threats  of  prison  and  deportati<» 
to  (lermany,  while  others  have  been  fined.  As  for  me,  they  have  done  nothing  more  than  to  forbid  me  to  leave  my  palace.” 

The  reply  did  not  go  over  the  German  wire. 

The  next  day  there  came  an  ofiicer,  saying  that  since  the  incident  was  closed,  it  was  desired  that  the  Cardinal  modify  the  telegram,  and 
he  wrote  one  which,  in  effect,  said: 

“You  will  understand  that  in  the  circumstances  in  which  I  am  placed,  it  is  diflScult  for  me  to  reply  to  your  telegram.  Please  acknowledge 
receipt  of  this. — ”  But  the  Cardinal  never  rcHreived  a  response. 
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Malines  and  on  his  return  sent  each 
cure  £rnote,  which  I  translate: 

Monsieur  le  Cure: 

I  have  just  relumed  from  Malines. 

Despile  the  prohibition  received  yesterday 
H.  E..  the  Cardinal,  wishes  his  letter  read. 

This  written  prohibition  is  clever  and  false. 

“Neither  verbally  nor  in  writing  have  I 
withdrawn  any,  and  I  do  not  now  withdraw 
any,  of  my  former  instructions,  and  I  protest 
against  the  violence  done  to  the  liberty  of  my 
pastoral  ministry.” 

That  is  what  the  Cardinal  dictated  to  me. 

He  added:  “They  have  tried  everything  to 
make  me  sign  some  attenuations  to  my  letter; 

I  have  not  signed.  Now  they  seek  to  separate 
my  clergy  from  me  in  preventing  them  from 
reading  it. 

“I  have  done  my  duty;  my  clergy  must 
know  whether  they  are  going  to  do  theirs.” 

I  beg  you  to  accept.  Monsieur  le  Cure,  the 
homage  of  my  respect. 

E.  Evrard,  Doyen. 
Brussels,  January  ninth. 

The  curfe  thereupon  read  the  letter 
again  the  following  Sunday  and  it  was 
not  long  before  the  world  was  reading 
it.  It  intensified  and  stiffened  that 
moral  resistance,  which  on  the  part  of 
the  Belgians  has  never  waned  or  slack¬ 
ened. 

LV 

'T’HE  incident  might  have  ended 
otherwise  if  the  wise  counsel  of 
Baron  von  der  Lancken  had  not  pre¬ 
vailed  over  the  violent  insistence  of  the 
militaiy-  clique.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
serious  of  the  many  divergences  of  opin¬ 
ion  between  the  military  and  the  civil 
branches  of  the  government  of  occupa¬ 
tion  that  was  then  getting  itself  installed. 
There  was  a  vast  change  from  those  first 
days  when  General  von  Jarotsky  and  his 
staff  were  occupying  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
As  I  have  said,  General  von  Liittwitz, 
when  he  came,  had  removed  his  head¬ 
quarters  to  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  8  Rue  de  la  Loi,  and  there  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Brussels  continued  to  reside, 
while  next  door,  in  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  there  was  set  up  that  institu¬ 
tion  which  is  the  heart  of  the  German 
system,  the  thing  whose  name  came  to 
have  a  sinister  connotation  every  time  it 
was  pronounced — the  Kommandantur. 

It  is  a  large  local,  two  great  build- 
mgs,  one  the  luxurious  hotel  of  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  the  Interior — the  Belgian  Min¬ 
isters  live,  or  used  to  live,  in  their  min¬ 
istries — and  the  other  devoted  to  the 
numerous  offices.  There  was  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Chief  of  Police,  in  many 
respects  the  most  powerful  man  in 
Brussels,  for  he  seemed  to  be  account¬ 
able  to  nobody,  and  to  move  in  a  wide 
and  tragic  orbit  of  irresponsibility  that 
allowed  him  enormous  latitude  in  the 
exercise  of  his  terrible  powers. 

Ever>'  morning  there  set  forth  from 
those  wide  doors  a  battalion  of  Polizei, 
German  soldiers  in  gray,  ill-fitting  uni¬ 
forms,  their  trousers  stuffed  in  their 
short,  heavy,  iron-shod  boots,  .square 
helmets  on  their  heads,  their  rifles, 
with  bayonets  fixed,  slung  to  their 
shoulders.  They  were  distinguished 
from  the  others  only  by  the  black, 
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white,  and  red  brassards,  with  the  seal 
of  the  Imperial  eagle  stamped  on  them, 
and  by  the  metal  plaques,  strung  by 
chains  about  their  necks,  bearing  in 
large  letters  the  word  “Polizei.”  This 
gave  them,  in  our  unaccustomed  eyes 
at  any  rate,  a  ridiculous  appiearance 
and  the  Brussels  folk  a  new  subject  for 
their  incorrigible  mockery;  they  did  so 
instantly  suggest  the  little  labels  hung 
about  the  necks  of  bottles  of  Curasao, 
and  other  liqueurs. 

If  these  had  left  any  doubt  as  to 
their  authority  and  function,  their 
brutish  look  would  have  sufficiently 
declared  it.  They  always  went  in 
threes,  or  at  least  twos;  they  were  sta¬ 
tioned  at  various  squares  and  at  all  the 
entrances  to  the  city;  they  tramped 
heavily  up  and  down  the  streets,  re¬ 
turning  to  the  Rue  de  la  Loi  late  in  the 
afternoon,  dragging  the  latest  of  their 
luckless  victims,  who  disappieared  in 
the  Kommandantur,  not  always  to 
come  out  again  until  it  was  time  to  go 
in  the  closed  black  wagon  to  the  prison 
at  St.  Gilles,  or  to  the  field  of  execu¬ 
tion  at  the  National  Rifle  Range. 

There  was  always  a  long  line  there 
before  the  Kommandantur  stretching 
from  the  entrance  at  No.  4  Rue  de  la 
Loi  down  to  the  corner  and  ofttimes 
around  the  corner  into  the  Rue  Royale, 
with  Polizei  to  keep  it  straight.  Sad 
faces,  for  the  most  part,  those  in  that 
line,  and  the  drab  habiliments  of  the 
poor,  since  it  is  always  the  p>oor  who 
pay  first,  in  any  calamity.  There  was 
something  degrading  and  shameful  in 
the  spectacle,  as  there  is  in  any  reck¬ 
less  and  irresjwnsible  use  of  mere  brute 
force.  These  pieople  were  there  on  all 
sorts  of  errands;  many  to  secure  cartes 
d'identilr,  in  compliance  with  the  haras¬ 
sing  regulations  of  the  German  system, 
or  passes,  or  maybe  to  ask  to  see  some 
relative  or  friend  confined  there;  the 
line  was  always  there,  in  rain  or  frost 
or  sun,  huddled  along  the  wall,  moving 
slowly  on,  step  by  step,  through  the 
long  wear)'  hours. 

There  was  another  entrance  to  the 
Kommandantur ,  back  of  the  Chaussee 
de  Louvain,  another  wide  portal  quite 
as  tragic  and  p>erhaps  more  hopeless. 
Often  one  would  see  prisoners  taken  in 
there,  men  or  women,  to  be  charged 
with  one  of  the  countless  crimes  that 
irresponsible  autocracy  invents  to  al¬ 
lege  against  those  who  even  in  the 
slightest  ways  run  counter  to  its  whim. 
Often,  in  walking  down  the  Chaussee  de 
Louvain — one  had  to  go  that  way  to 
get  to  the  lower  town,  unless  one  went 
around  the  other  end  of  the  park,  for 
the  park  and  the  Rue  de  la  Loi  were  for¬ 
bidden  the  public — I  have  seen  four  or 
five  Politzei  leading  some  woman  with 
tear-stained,  tragic  eyes,  and  the  slat¬ 
ternly  skirt  and  sabots  she  had  on  when 
they  suddenly  descended  upon  her,  and 
rubbed  my  eyes  and  wondered  if  it 
were  not  the  twelfth  instead  of  the 
twentieth  century. 


‘We  are  adveitiied  by  our  loving  Iriends'' 
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IHellin’s 

Food 

The  Mellin's  Food 
Method  of  Milk  Modi¬ 
fication  is  the  highest 
form  of  successful  infant 
feeding.  Those  who 
study  the  care  and  feed¬ 
ing  of  their  habies  most 
carefully  are  using 
Mellin’s  Food  because 
they  have  proved  it  best. 

Writf  today  for  a  Frte  TruU 
BottU  of  Melltn’i  Food 

Mt-llin'is  Food  Company 
BoAtoD,  Msm. 


How  Does  He  Do  It? 

Mr.  Harvey  Stofflet,  of  Michigan, 
within  six  months  earns  $2,500.00,  and 
his  time  is  his  own.  He  works  when  he 
pleases  and  where  he  pleases.  How  does 
he  do  it?  He  looks  after  the  new  and 
renewal  subscriptions  of  his  friends  and 
neighbors.  Those  who  snbscribe  this  year 
generally  renew  next  year.  So,  he  is  sure 
of  a  permanent  income. 

If  yoa  caa  aie  extra  ■oaey,  tkie  u  year  oppor- 
taaity.  We  aeed  yoa — we  will  pay  liberally  for 
year  spare  tiaw. 

Yoa  befia  at  oace.  No  iaTestmeat  or  experieace 
it  aecettary.  Jest  drop  at  a  liac  to-day — we  far- 
aisb  ererytbiat  free.  Everybody’s  Mafazue,  Box 
169,  Batterick  Boildiag,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  door  at  the  Chaussee  de  Lou¬ 
vain  was  the  more  sinister  and  more 
tragic  portal,  in  my  eyes  at  least;  be¬ 
cause  I  understood  that  the  more  im¬ 
portant  prisoners  were  taken  in  that 
way;  I  do  not  know,  and  it  makes  little 
difference.  But  it  was  more  tragic  for 
another  reason — that  is,  that  there 
streamed  in  and  out  of  it  every  day  the 
army  of  spies,  secret  police,  informers, 
and  agents  provocateurs  who  infested 
Brussels  and  in  plying  their  detestable 
calling,  resorted  to  every  mean  de\  ice 
that  the  depraved  and  abandoned  can 
imagine.  One  with  any  faith  left  in 
humanity  could  not  believe  that  so 
many  loathsome  scoundrels  could  be 
assembled  on  the  earth;  there  were  said 
to  be  more  than  six  thousand  of  them, 
and  they  prowled  in  every  alley  and  in 
ev'ery  byway,  in  every  avenue  and 
boulevard  in  the  town;  they  rode  in 
trams,  wriggled  their  way  into  lit¬ 
tle  groups  and  gatherings,  insinuated 
themselves  into  bedrooms  and  closets, 
made  friends  and  confidants  in  order 
to  betray  them,  held  out  bribes  and 
temptations;  when  there  were  no  of¬ 
fenses  they  invented  them;  when  there 
was  no  disorder  they  created  it,  and 
then  lured  or  dragged  the  p>oor  victims 
of  their  treachery-  and  duplicity  to  their 
own  lodgings,  where  they  interrogated, 
badgered,  sweated  them,  before  turn¬ 
ing  them  over  to  courts  martial  and 
the  firing-squad  or  sending  them  to  rot 
in  German  prisons  or  die  in  German 
camps.  They  were  of  both  sexes,  of  all 
nations  and  of  all  tongues,  the  scum 
and  offscouring  of  the  earth,  the  moral 
filth  and  refuse  of  the  world. 

'^HEY  were  everywhere.  There  was 
a  questionable  fellow  who  was  the 
tenant  of  a  building  of  three  stories  in 
the  Rue  de  Treves  across  from  the  Lega¬ 
tion.  On  summer  evenings  I  noticed 
that  in  an  upper  room  the  w-indows, 
whence  one  could  command  a  view  of 
the  Legation,  were  always  open,  though 
the  chamber  was  never  lighted.  In  the 
darkness  every-  evening  I  would  see  a 
coal,  as  of  fire,  that  would  glow  bright 
and  then  fade  into  the  blackness 
around,  then  glow  and  fade — ^a  cigar, 
evidently,  precisely  the  effect  William 
Gillette  used  to  produce  in  the  last  act 
of  “Sherlock  Holmes.” 

Who  is  that  man  in  that  room  in  the 
third  story?  we  wondered,  and  one  morn¬ 
ing  I  sent  a  ser\-ant  across  the  street 
to  inquire  of  the  proprietor,  in  shirt¬ 
sleeves,  taking  the  air  in  his  doorway-. 

“It’s  an  English  soldier,”  was  the 
word  brought  back,  “left  behind  at 
Mons;  he’s  hiding.” 

“He  is  not,”  I  replied;  “he  is  a  Ger¬ 
man  spy.  Tell  the  man  much  good  it 
will  do  his  tenant  to  waste  his  time 
there.” 

The  proprietor,  at  this,  took  his  pipe 
from  his  lips,  gazed — and  went  in.  I  saw 
the  evening  cigar  glow  and  fade  no  more. 

One  alway-s  had  the  uncanny  sensa¬ 


tion  of  some  one  at  one’s  elbow.  There 
were  furtive  shadows  when  out  at 
night;  some  one  always  near  the  door¬ 
way,  or  the  door  of  the  motor.  Two 
men,  meeting  in  the  boulevard,  always 
turned  and  glanced  about  before  con¬ 
versing.  And  in  the  trams  the  wise 
were  silent,  for  gossip  on  the  rear  plat¬ 
forms  was  the  most  dangerous  of  in¬ 
dulgences.  Spies  or  secret  agents  were 
constantly-  coming  to  the  Legation 
with  all  sorts  of  questions.  How  could 
one  send  letters?  How  could  one  com¬ 
municate  with  France  or  England? 
The  favorite  device  was  to  whisp>er:  “I 
am  a  French  soldier  and  I  should 
like  to  be  sent  out,”  or  “I  am  a  Belgian 
and  should  like  to  join  the  army;  they 
tell  me  that  you  know  the  way.” 

We  knew  nothing  of  such  things,  of 
course;  but  the  Kommandantur  has  no 
conception  of  the  fact  that  there  is, 
after  all,  such  a  thing  as  honor  in  this 
world.  We  had  one  response  which, 
in  many  instances,  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
make: 

-  “Wait  until  y-ou  can  speak  French 
without  a  German  accent,  and  then 
come  back,”  we  would  say-.  Somehow 
it  made  the  day  less  dreary-. 

There  were  several  who  came  as 
newspaper  correspondents,  and  not 
without  credentials,  usually  conducted 
by-  German  officers,  from  Berlin.  Two 
of  them  at  least  were  women. 

“Wliat  is  your  opinion,  confiden¬ 
tially,  of  the  German  administration  in 
Belgium?  W’hat  kind  of  a  man  is  von 
Bissing?”  they-  would  ask. 

Their  poor  ruses  were  so  transparent! 
How  much  of  the  German  taxpayer’s 
money  has  been  e.xp>ended  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  scoundrels!  And  all  wasted! 

There  were  dossiers,  of  course,  one 
for  every  one  of  any-  importance  in 
town;  an  official  Who”  wherein 

with  meticulous  and  ultimate  detail, 
whole  lives  were  laid  bare. 

This  v-ast  and  complicated  engine  of 
oppression  and  terror  was  incessantly, 
tirelessly  hunting  dow-n  patriots,  seek¬ 
ing  out  evidence  for  the  prosecution  for 
what  the  Germans  by  a  peculiar  illogic, 
impossible  in  any  western  country,  call 
treason  in  time  of  war.  Any  one,  if  it 
be  so  desired,  may  be  convicted  of  trea¬ 
son  against  Germany,  no  matter  what 
his  nationality  may-  be,  simply  by  charg¬ 
ing  him  v.'ith  treason  in  time  of  war. 
Hundreds  of  graves  where  Belgians  lie 
testify-  to  the  fact.  When  this  was  not 
the  object  sought,  they  were  gathering 
information  for  the  purpose  of  drain¬ 
ing  the  resources  and  ruining  the  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  country-.  The  Kom- 
mandanlur  and  the  secret  police  formed 
a  section  of  the  central  military  branch 
of  the  Government,  and  were  by  far  its 
most  powerful  arm. 

The  whole  organization  of  Das  Ge- 
neral-Gouvernement  is  exceedingly-  com¬ 
plicated,  based  on  a  conception  difficult 
for  any  one  of  Anglo-Saxon  or  Latin 
culture  and  temperament  to  under¬ 


stand.  One  hears  much  expansive  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  German  genius  for  or¬ 
ganizing,  but  it  comes  for  the  most  part 
from  those  who  have  never  had  actual 
exp)erience  of  German  organization. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  there  is  so  much 
of  it;  because  it  is  so  kolossal.  It  is  in 
many  ways  efficient,  no  doubt;  they-  get 
certain  things  done;  but  then,  so  do, 
the  French,  who  seem  to  have  so  little 
organization,  and  are  so  clever  in  im¬ 
provisation.  But  the  vast,  elephan¬ 
tine  deliberation  of  German  organiza¬ 
tion  would  drive  an  American  captain 
of  industry-  mad  in  a  fortnight.  It  is 
heavy,  cumbersome;  its  complicated 
machinery-  rumbles  on  and  on,  remorse¬ 
lessly,  and  once  set  in  motion,  there  is 
no  way  of  stopping  it,  of  turning  it 
aside,  of  adapting  it  to  sudden  exigen¬ 
cies.  It  is  blindly  impxjrsonal,  inhuman, 
taking  no  account  of  p)ersons  or  of  the 
pjersonal  equation.  Where'-er  it  touches 
human  beings,  it  consists  of  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  regulations,  of  erbotens”  \ 
instead  of  a  few  simple  guide-px)sts  to 
p)oint  the  way  through  a  wilderness,  the 
Germans  would  put  up  my-riad  sign¬ 
boards  telling  the  traveler  where  not  to 
go;  instead  of  barking  a  few  trees  to 
blaze  the  trail,  they  would  hack  all  the 
trees  in  the  forest  except  those  along 
the  way  they  wished  to  indicate. 
That,  indeed,  is  what  they  did  in  the 
Parc  there  in  the  center  of  Brussels, 
which  they  took  from  the  pjeople  and 
closed  in  for  their  own  officers.  Stand¬ 
ing  at  the  east  entrance  in  the  Rue 
Ducale,  near  the  Rue  Brialmont  one 
morning,  I  counted  twenty-six  sign¬ 
boards,  of  many  colors,  with  their  vari¬ 
ous  verbotens.  Before  the  war,  the  only 
signs  that  I  recall  were  those  reminding 
the  public  that  certain  places  were  re- 
serv-ed  for  the  children  to  play  in.  But 
then  the  Belgians  had  learned  liberty 
in  their  communal  sy-stem,  and  had 
their  o\\-n  pride  in  their  own  p)ark. 

TN  THE  German  system  there  is  no 

room  for  liberty  or  initiative,  or 
imagination.  The  nation  is  organized 
like  a  pjenitentiary — with  the  lock-step. 
And  the  difference  between  the  German 
system  and  the  Belgian  or  the  English 
or  the  French  or  the  American,  is  that 
which  is  e.xpressed  so  clearly  in  the 
famous  illustration  of  Tolstoy — the 
man  in  the  boat  who  steers  by  land¬ 
marks  along  the  coast  and  the  man 
who  steers  by  compass.  The  one  hugs 
the  shore,  the  other  goes  forth  and  roves 
the  seven  seas. 

Our  dealings  fortunately  were  all 
with  the  civil  government.  We  found 
them  usually-  much  like  the  officials 
with  whom  one  would  have  dealings 
anywhere;  they-  were  generally  pxjlite, 
affable,  oftentimes  anxious  to  please. 
They  were  rather  slow,  perhaps,  and 
sometimes  letters,  referred  from  one 
department  to  another,  got  caught  in 
the  cogs  of  the  terrible  machine,  and 
were  lost  for  weeks  or  forever.  And 


there  was  a  way,  which  no  doubt  had 
its  convenience,  of  sending  one  from 
pillar  to  post,  and  from  Peter  to  Paul, 
until  one  was  lost  in  a  hopeless  laby¬ 
rinth.  But  what  was  worst  of  all,  the 
machine  stopped  clanking  sometimes; 
and  the  explanation  given  with  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders  was  very  simple,  and 
expressed  in  two  words,  militaires” . 
Whenever  les  militaires  spoke  the  ma¬ 
chine  stalled,  the  organization  was 
instantly  paralyzed.  VVe  learned  the 
truth  of  Talleyrand’s  phrase:  “One 
can  militarize  a  civilian,  but  one  can 
not  civilize  a  member  of  the  military 
serv'ice.”  The  officials  in  the  civil  ad¬ 
ministration,  Zivilverwaltung,  were  in 
mortal  terror  most  of  the  time  of  the 
militaires,  and  for  them  the  militaires 
had  a  supreme  contempt.  We  seldom 
saw  the  militaires;  they  were  always  be¬ 
hind  somewhere,  out  of  sight,  but  always 
there,  their  dark  shadows  over  every¬ 
thing  and  everybody.  The  civUs  wore 
uniforms,  but  wore  them  clumsily,  and 
the  militaires  used  to  laugh  at  their 
awkward  manner  of  saluting. 

There  were  thousands  of  these  civil¬ 
ians;  they  descended  on  Brussels  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  occupation,  like  a 
swarm  of  grasshoppers.  They  crowded 
all  the  ministries,  warming  all  the 
chairs — old  bureaucrats  and  clerks, 
hairy  professors  and  sp>ecialists  in  spec¬ 
tacles,  filling  innumerable  reams  of 
paper  with  their  strange  characters, 
compiling  figures  and  statistics  and 
reports,  until  the  ministries  were  not 
large  enough  to  contain  them  all,  and 
they  had  to  seize  whole  buildings 
wherein  to  install  themselves  and  their 
bewildering  dockets  and  p)ap)ers,  and 
import  from  Germany  troops  of  Ger¬ 
man  boy  scouts,  who  wore  hats  like 
foresters,  to  run  their  errands  for  them. 
All  these  were  not  enough — they  im¬ 
ported  hundreds  of  women  and  girls, 
and  took  over  entire  hotels  to  house 
them.  The  salaries  of  all  these  func¬ 
tionaries  were  enormous — and  all  j>aid 
out  of  the  contributions  wrung  from 
the  Belgians. 

’’I’HE  supreme  authority  and  the 
source  of  all  p)ower  and  privilege 
was  the  Governor-General,  delegated  by 
the  Emp)eror  as  his  pjersonal  represen¬ 
tative  and  responsible  to  him  alone. 
He  wielded  all  political  authority 
{Staatsgewalt)  as  chief  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  occupation.  The  extent  of  his 
p)owers  depended  entirely  and  exclu¬ 
sively  up)on  the  imp)erial  will.  The 
Kaiser,  in  his  role  of  war  lord,  had, 
within  the  limits  of  international  law’ 
and  international  convention,  an  abso¬ 
lute  right,  emanating  from  military’ 
force,  in  the  conquered  territories.  At 
Berlin  neither  Reichstag,  Bundesrat, 
or  Foreign  Office  had  any  p)ower  over 
him;  his  decrees  required  no  counter- 
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sign  or  attestation.  His  will  was  su¬ 
preme.  In  a  word  he  was  a  dictator. 

As  to  offenses  committed  against  the 
German  state  and  the  German  army — 
which  is  the  German  state — he  had  the 
pwwer  of  life  and  death,  and  yet,  if 
there  were  no  legal  restrictions  to  his 
pxjwers,  save  as  the  approbation  of  the 
Kaiser  was  necessary  to  them,  he  was 
nevertheless  subject  to  the  ambient 
military  influence,  the  prejudices,  the 
opinions,  the  whims  of  the  military 
caste.  The  aged  von  der  Goltz,  who 
was  there  so  short  a  time — the  gossips 
say  that  he  was  intended  for  the  p)ost 
of  Governor -General  of  France  when 
the  Germans  reached  Paris,  and  that 
when  the  battle  of  the  Marne  dissolved 
that  dream,  he  was  assigned  to  Brus¬ 
sels — was  not  so  ferocious  a  man  as  the 
world  has  piainted  von  Bissing,  and 
von  Bissing  was  not  so  ferocious  as  he 
is  generally  represented. 

His  name  bears  the  odium  of  all  that 
was  done  in  Belgium  and,  since  he  was 
ultimately  responsible,  no  formal  in¬ 
justice  jjerhaps  is  thereby  done  him, 
but  he  was  not  always  in  favor  of  what 
was  done,  and  much  was  done,  even  by 
him,  that  was  against  his  judgment. 
Like  all  executives  he  was  the  victim 
of  his  environment,  the  slave  of  the 
system  that  had  produced  him.  Be¬ 
hind  him  was  the  formidable  and  pow¬ 
erful  military’  machine,  from  whose 
occult  influence  he  could  not  escape. 
And,  as  in  the  case  of  all  arbitrary  and 
autocratic  rulers,  while  untrammeled 
by  laws  and  principles  and  courts,  he 
was  surrounded  by  cliques,  constantly 
disputing  the  possession  of  him,  and, 
pulled  and  hauled,  swayed  this  way  and 
that  by  the  jealous  factions  in  his  staff, 
he  revealed  himself  now  just  and  merci¬ 
ful,  now  unjust,  cruel  and  inflexible. 
There  was  always  in  his  staff  that  end¬ 
less  dispute  that  goes  on  in  Germany 
between  the  military’  and  the  civil  fac¬ 
tions.  Old  soldier  even  though  he  was, 
I  often  thought  that  since  he  was  by 
no  means  a  stupid  or  unenlightened 
man,  his  feelings  inclined  toward  the 
clique  of  civilians,  but  in  any  matter 
which  the  military  clique  considered 
vital,  they’  always  had  their  way,  as  in 
Germany  they’  seem  always  to  do. 

By  decrees  of  the  Governor-General 
it  was  announced  that  the  powers  apn 
portaining  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
would  be  exercised  by’  the  Military 
Governor-General;  that  the  powers  ap> 
pertaining  to  the  Provincial  Governors 
in  Belgium  would  be  exercised  by  the 
Military  Governors  of  the  Provinces, 
and  that  the  roles  of  Commissioners  of 
Arrondissements  would  be  filled  by 
Kreischefs.  The  fifth  of  February, 
1915,  von  Bissing  issued  a  decree  de¬ 
fining  the  powers  of  Governors,  of 
Chefs  of  Arrondissements,  etc.,  and  in 
Article  9  of  the  decree  stated  that  he 
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reserved  to  himself  the  unlimited  right 
to  issue  such  decrees,  ordinances  and 
orders,  and  to  take  such  repressive  or 
disciplinary  measures  as  he  choose. 
On  the  twelfth  of  June,  1915,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  indicated  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  German  military  tribunals. 
These  court  martials  were  stated  to  be 
competent,  in  conformity  w’ith  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Penal  Code  of  the  German  Em¬ 
pire,  to  exercise  criminal  jurisdiction 
in  cases  of  “treason  in  time  of  war”  for 
all  cases  punishable  by  the  law  of  the 
German  Empire  and  directed  against 
German  troops  or  soldiers,  for  all  in¬ 
fringements  of  decrees  of  military  au¬ 
thorities,  including  orders  emanating 
from  the  local  Kommandant,  and  for  all 
infringements  of  edicts  issued  by  the 
Governor -General,  Provincial  Gover¬ 
nors,  Governors  of  fortified  places,  the 
Governor  of  Brussels  and  the  Kom- 
mandanten  of  Maubeuge  and  the  Camp 
of  Beverloo. 

In  the  case  of  the  latter  decrees  the 
authorities  were  stated  to  be  entirely  free 
in  the  choice  of  pjenalties  to  be  applied. 

'X'HUS  were  erected  those  engines  of 
"*■  terror  and  oppression  that  set  at 
naught  every’  principle  of  right  and  jus¬ 
tice  and  liberty  that  had  been  won  for 
mankind  by  the  struggles  of  the  long 
centuries  through  which  Latin  and 
Anglo-Saxon  civilization  with  such  toil 
had  been  reared.  They  were  exceptional 
tribunals,  organized  to  render  “extraor¬ 
dinary”  justice  and  to  apply  the  Ger¬ 
man  laws  of  war.  They  were  veritable 
courts  martial,  sitting  in  the  princip^al 
cities.  In  theory  they  were  to  try  p)er- 
sons  who  had  committed  crimes  against 
the  German  state  or  the  German  army; 
but  under  the  almost  illimitable  pow¬ 
ers  given  them  by  the  decree  creating 
them  they  presumed  to  try  and  to 
punish  a  thousand  offenses  that  were 
not  envisaged  by  criminal  law  or  even 
by  the  German  military  p)enal  code. 
They  tried  men  for  assaulting  German 
secret  agents  in  civilian  garb,  for  har¬ 
boring  wounded  soldiers  of  the  Allies, 
for  preaching  pjatriotic  sermons,  for 
p)eddling  prohibited  newspap>ers,  for 
trying  to  cross  the  frontier  into  Hol¬ 
land,  for  aiding  or  p>ermitting  and  even 
for  not  having  prevented  men  to  join 
the  Belgian  army,  for  distributing  La 
Libre  Belgique,  for  helping  Le  Mot  du 
Soldat,  an  organization  that  undertook 
merely  to  obtain  news  as  to  the  health 
of  soldiers;  for  doing  the  goose-step, 
for  “looking  at  a  German  woman  inso¬ 
lently  in  the  street,”  for  whistling  the 
“Lion  of  Flanders,”  for  refusing  to  work 
for  the  German  army,  for  refusing  to 
continue  the  publication  of  a  news- 
p)ap)er.  In  one  year  over  six  hundred 
thousand  p>ersons  were  condemned  to 
pjay  fines,  to  prison,  to  hard  labor,  to 
deportation  or  to  death. 
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In  the  August  instalment  Mr.  Whitlock  continues  his  vivid  pictiiring  of  Belgium  under  the  German  yoke. 
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Dr.  Dold  (left)  in  company  witk  tbe  Bisliop  of  Nisb. 

SURRENDERING 

NISH 

Bj/  Douglas  7^.  Dold 

The  Red  Cross  Doctor  V(^ho  Turned  the  Servian  City  Over  to  the  Bulgars 


ON  THE  night  of  November  4, 
1915,  the  incessant  shelling 
and  cannonading  over  Nish 
had  ceased — except  for  oc¬ 
casional  reports  of  big  guns. 
Used  as  I  had  become  to  the  con¬ 
tinual  roar  of  artillery,  the  comparative 
quiet  proved  arousing. 

To-night,  as  I  lay  in  a  satin-cover- 
leted  bed,  in  the  house  Sir  Ralph  Paget 
had  turned  over  to  us  for  headquarters, 
I  wondered  what  would  happen  next. 

Then  I  slept,  to  be  waked  by  the 
noise  of  a  terrible  explosion.  The  vibra¬ 
tions  fairly  shook  me  in  bed.  Followed 
the  splintering,  tinkling  sound  of  falling 
glass  from  my  window-panes. 

The  noise  died.  Dead  silence  fell 


over  the  apprehensive  city,  as  though 
it  were  holding  its  breath;  but,  as  I  got 
out  of  bed,  I  heard  a  dreadful  wail,  that 
rose  pitifully  from  all  over  the  terrified 
town. 

My  own  household  was  stirring.  I 
started  for  the  living-room,  ramming 
into  a  chair  on  the  way,  as  I  was  now 
nearly  blind,  though  I  had  learned  to 
use  in  a  practical  way  such  little  sight 
as  had  come  back  to  me,  after  my 
initial  loss  of  it  in  this  Red  Cross  work. 

This  trouble  with  my  sight  was  the 
result  of  some  toxin,  which  I  believe  to 
have  been  the  substitution,  by  the 
German  agents  in  Saloniki,  of  wood 
alcohol,  a  deadly  poison,  for  grain  alco¬ 
hol.  This  substituted  alcohol,  labeled 


“grain,”  was  innocently  furnished  me  by 
the  British  Red  Cross,  and  I  had  used 
it  freely  for  disinfectant  and  sterilizing 
purposes,  washing  my  hands  and  arms 
constantly  in  it  while  engaged  in  sur¬ 
gical  work.  So  I  had  ever\’  chance  of 
being  poisoned  by  the  absorption  of  a 
toxin  which  acts  directly  on  the  optic 
’nerve.  My  eyes  had  always  been  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good. 

One  morning,  in  a  little  place  called 
Dobran,  in  Bosnia,  not  far  from  the 
Drina  River,  I  waked  up  practically 
blind,  without  having  had  any  reason 
to  expiect  such  a  thing. 

Being  anxious  to  get  medical  advice, 

I  started  in  a  Ford,  together  with  my 
brother,  Elliott  Dold,  and  Ellsworth 
Childs,  who  had  been  with  me  in  this 
relief  work,  to  Nish,  where  I  knew 
there  would  be  capable  oculists. 

The  Nish  oculists  could  not  help  me. 
But  as  I  now  could  see  faintly,  and 
as  I  found  that  I  and  the  four  other 
American  men — Childs,  Bell,  L.  L.  Lit¬ 
tle  (a  New  York  war  correspondent), 
and  my  brother — could  be  of  service 
to  the  Red  Cross  in  Nish,  we  elected  to 
remain  and  do  our  best. 

To  return  to  the  explosion.  Sleepily 
our  crowd  in  the  living-room  decided 
that  a  bit  more  racket  than  usual  made 
no  difference,  guessing,  correctly,  that 
the  bridge  crossing  the  river  had  been 
blown  up. 

Back  to  sleep  we  promptly  went.  I 
was  waked  by  Paya  knocking  at  my 
door  next  morning,  a  commonplace 
preface  to  a  strange  day. 

Paya  was  the  butler  who,  together 
with  Elinka,  the  fat  cook,  had  been 
wished  on  me.  Paya  was  my  special 
tribulation,*  a  tiny  runt  with  a  mus¬ 
tache  twelve  inches  long  from  tip  to 
tip.  He  always  wore  a  little  blue  apron 
with  a  threaded  needle  stuck  in  it,  and 
chattered  like  a  magpie.  When  I  had 
to  curse  him  out  for  his  exasperating 
ways,  he  would  wring  his  hands  and 
wail  at  me: 

“Oh,  Gospodin!  Doctor!  Gospodin!” 
But  he  never  improved. 

He  was  a  sociable  chap,  and  although 
born  somewhere  in  Austria,  seemed  re¬ 
lated  to  most  of  Nish,  the  Bulgarian 
army  and  the  German  army,  as  I  never 
found  the  kitchen  empty;  he  was  always 
feeding  some  one.  And  when  I  blessed 
him  out  for  this,  he  invariably  and 
loudly  claimed  his  visitors  were  “his 
cousins.” 

There  was  no  love  lost  between  him¬ 
self  and  Elinka,  the  cook,  a  great,  fat, 
husky  Macedonian,  who  despised  Paya. 
She  spoke  a  little  English,  mostly  swear¬ 
words. 

She  declared  Paya  was  “a  damn 
fool,”  that  she  could  “buttle”  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  he  could,  while  Paya  retorted 
he  could  cook  better  than  she  ever 
dreamed  of  cooking.  So  I  changed 
them  around  now  and  then. 

Elinka  seriously  objected  to  shells, 
and  when  they  came  screaming  through 
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the  air  she  would  rush  around  screech¬ 
ing — 

“I  t’mk  I  go  crazy — crazy!  I  am 
scare  like  hell!” 

That  morning,  after  our  breakfast  of 
inevitable  rice,  beans  and  tea,  some  of 
the  city’s  older  inhabitants  arrived,  im¬ 
ploring  protection.  One  man,  owner 
of  the  Rustica  Star,  one  of  the  largest 
hotels,  said  he  would  give  it  to  me  if 
only  I  would  save  his  wife  and  himself. 
He  shared  the  prevalent  Serbian  belief 
that  our  throats  would  be  cut,  empha¬ 
sizing  it  by  realistic  gestures  descrip¬ 
tive  of  Bulgarri  methods.  He  and  the 
others  supplemented  that  to  the  situa¬ 
tion’s  complexities  had  been  added  loot¬ 
ing  that  morning  by  a  renegade  Ser¬ 
vian  regiment. 

Thereon,  Mr.  Little,  Mr.  Bell,  Inter¬ 
preter  Miakovich  and  myself  started 
out  to  investigate,  and  to  inspect  our 
storehouses  and  magazines.  In  total, 
the  magazines  were  six  British  Red 
Cross  magazines  and  four  Zadrouga 
magazines. 

The  day  was  warm,  beautiful;  but 
the  people  wandering  the  wretched 
city’s  streets  were  dazed,  weighted  with 
despondency,  shaken  with  fear,  plan¬ 
less,  hopeless. 

We  soon  found  that  hardly  a  store 
on  the  main  thoroughfare  had  escaped 
looting  by  the  renegades.  These  men 
were  a  puk  which  had  been  drawn  from 
the  prisons  and  penitentiaries,  and  were 
in  no  way  representative  of  the  brave 
Servian  army. 

These  mutineering  renegades  left  des¬ 
olation  everywhere,  plundering  like  the 
drunken  pirates  they  were.  I  recall 
stepping  into  a  jewelry  store  where,  six 
weeks  previously,  I  had  bought  a  wrist- 
watch  from  its  (for  Servia)  ample  stock. 
Nothing  remained  but  a  banged-up 
American  alarm-clock. 


T  ITTLE  and  Miakovich  now  left  us. 

They  went  to  inspect  the  further 
magazines,  while  Bell  and  I  hurried 
toward  the  railroad  station  magazine, 
where  our  most  valuable  Red  Cross  sup¬ 
plies  were  kept. 

Everywhere  were  rifle  cartridges, 
thrown  away  by  the  retreating  Servians. 
Often  you  would  walk  on  them  without 
touching  the  sidewalk.  At  one  place 
were  a  good  many  baskets  containing 
undischarged  shells,  of  about  four-inch 
type,  in  their  wicker  holders. 

We  passed  the  blown-up  bridge;  one 
end  had  dropped  into  the  river.  From 
across  the  water,  smoke  from  the  still 
burning  arsenal  was  blowing. 

Everywhere  we  encountered  renegade 
soldiers,  retreating  southwest,  through 
the  city.  These  chaps,  mostly  drunk, 
made  a  ludicrous  showing,  as  they  wan¬ 
dered  circuitously  on,  carrying  abso¬ 
lutely  useless  loot,  such  as  ladies’  shoes, 
shirt-waists,  canned  goods,  parts  of  sew¬ 
ing-machines,  and  so  forth. 

At  the  station  we  found  numbers  of 
Turkish  gipsies  engaged  in  ransacking 


the  building.  Just  as  I  had  picked  up 
a  couple  of  empty  shells.  Bell,  who 
could  see,  said  there  was  a  crowd  of 
soldiers  in  front  of  our  station  maga¬ 
zine,  where  our  most  cherished  supplies 
were  kept. 

It  was  about  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  station.  With  Bell’s  help,  I  made 
good  time  to  it. 

Arrived  there,  we  found  a  crowd  of 
tipsy,  swaying  soldiers,  working  like 
ants.  They  had  broken  in  our  doors 
and  were  helping  themselves  to  what¬ 
ever  they  fancied  inside,  and  pretty 
well  breaking  up  anything  else. 

They  must  have  made  a  horrible  pic¬ 
ture,  destroying  or  stealing  the  medical 
supplies  for  their  own  wounded.  They 
were  adding  the  bitterest  touch  a  be¬ 
sieged  city  can  know — stinging,  like 
drunken  scorpions,  themselves. 

Bell  and  I  forced  an  entrance;  then 
we  tried  to  push  them  out  the  narrow 
door,  shouting  to  them  that  they  were 
stealing  from  their  own  wounded.  But 
we  spoke  little  Servian.  They  did  not 
understand. 

Presently,  getting  tired  of  my  physi¬ 
cal  arguments  with  my  fists,  they 
knocked  me  down,  and  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  I  got  pretty  rough  treatment. 

Incidentally,  a  shell  under  my  side 
was  being  crushed  into  it;  it  didn’t  feel 
comfortable.  I  remember  thinking,  with 
disgust,  that  if  they  finished  me,  nobody 
would  curse  Paya  and  Elinka  into  serv¬ 
ing  a  decent  rice-and-beans  dinner. 

But,  somehow,  I  got  to  my  feet. 
Bell,  wedged  inside  the  door,  agreed 
with  me  nothing  could  be  gained  by 
drawing  on  the  drunken  looters;  they’d 
simply  put  us  out  of  business. 

So  he  urged  me  to  get  Miakovich, 
who  could  appeal  to  them  in  Servian 
to  spare  the  Red  Cross  supplies;  or  at 
least  leave  us  some  of  the  more  valuable 
drugs. 

Therefore  I  started  back  to  my  head¬ 
quarters,  where  I  thought  Little  and 
Miakovich  would  have  returned  by 
this  time;  or  at  least  I’d  find  Childs  and 
my  brother  Elliott.  As  I  could  see 
dimly,  I  hurried  forward,  up  one  of  the 
main  streets,  a  half-mile  trip  ahead  of 
me — only  to  find  my  way  blocked  by 
a  torrent  of  drunken  soldiers  pouring 
down  their  disorderly  route. 

Those  fellows  at  the  station  magazine 
had  kicked  and  banged  me  around  till 
I  was  so  mad  I  didn’t  care  what  I  did, 
so  I  headed  straight  for  the  mob- 
stream,  not  having  sense  enough  left  to 
be  scared.  Whatever  I  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  I  hit  or  kicked,  and  Lord,  but 
it  did  me  good! 

I  was  shouting  curses  at  them,  and 
why  I  was  not  shot  I  can’t  comprehend 
— unless  they  had  a  prejudice  against 
killing  a  man  running  amuck.  Any¬ 
how — they  divided  and  let  me  through, 
but  I  was  past  thinking  anything  was 
either  evil  or  good  fortune,  and  only 
tried  to  speed  up,  to  reach  my  goal. 

But  under  it  all,  breathless  as  I  was 


with  the  magazine  rough-house,  and 
with  my  running  fight  with  the  rene¬ 
gades  on  the  street,  I  kept  thinking  I’d 
be  too  late  to  see  that  Paya  gave  us  a 
decent  dinner  of  rice-and-beans. 

Miakovich  was  there.  When  I  could 
talk,  and  told  him  about  the  looting, 
he,  Childs  and  Elliott  Dold  hurried 
over  there. 

Elliott  was  furious  anyway,  because 
he  had  been  vainly  but  industriously 
trying  to  paint  out  the  red  crosses 
with  which  the  frenzied  inhabitants, 
reaching  for  any  means  of  safety,  were 
frantically  painting  on  their  houses  and 
even  on  themselves. 

As  this  might  get  us  into  serious 
difficulties,  Elliott  had  the  job  of  “de¬ 
crossing”  Nish  and  its  inhabitants.  He 
complained  bitterly  of  one  baker  espe¬ 
cially,  who,  having  once  sold  a  few 
loaves  of  bread  to  the  American  Baby 
Hospital,  forthwith  covered  his  nu¬ 
merous  small  window-panes  with  red 
crosses,  adding  a  marv’elously  misspelt 
legend  (printed  in  a  hodge-podge  of 
Servian  and  English) — “Official  Red 
Cross  Baker.”  He  painted  the  crosses 
back  again  about  as  fast  as  Elliott 
painted  them  out. 

TJ  EING  myself  about  done  up  (I  was 
not  very  well  just  then  anyway),  I 
turned  to  the  duty  my  blindness  had 
imposed  on  me,  that  of  official  house¬ 
keeper.  But  before  I  could  haul  Paya 
and  Elinka  up  about  the  rice-and-beans 
dinner,  Mr.  Little  hurried  in,  and  told 
me  the  Bishop  and  Mayor  of  Nish 
wanted  me  to  join  them,  meet  the  Bul¬ 
garian  commander  (said  to  be  close 
on  us)  and  help  them  surrender  the  city 
to  him — because  I  was  a  foreigner  and 
the  then  head  of  the  Red  Cross  in  that 
section. 

It  worried  me  to  leave  Paya  and 
Elinka  to  their  own  evil  devices  about 
the  rice  and  beans.  They  would  prob¬ 
ably  put  in  all  their  time  in  loud 
lamentations  over  their  approaching  ex¬ 
tinction.  But  I  had  to  go. 

Little  said  he  would  go  with  me,  that 
later  Miakovich  would  join  us.  He 
said  I  was  to  make  a  little  speech  of  the 
city’s  surrender  to  the  Bulgarian  com¬ 
mander,  and  this  speech-making  wor¬ 
ried  me  worse  than  the  rice  and 
beans. 

We  hurried  over  to  the  bishop,  a 
small,  swarthy  man  with  a  long  black 
beard,  lengthy  black  hair  and  a  whis¬ 
pering  voice.  He  was  somberly  gowned 
in  black  robes  with  a  red  lining.  The 
kindly  old  man  and  some  other  digni¬ 
taries  were  waiting  in  a  dilapidated  rig, 
drawn  by  a  scarecrow  of  a  horse.  Little 
and  I  piled  in  the  rig,  and  we  set  forth 
for  the  cathedral,  as  some  preliminary 
prayers  were  to  be  gone  through.  The 
mayor  had  grown  a  trifle  hysterical, 
to  say  the  least,  so  we  decided  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  him. 

The  crowds  we  passed  varied  in  be¬ 
havior,  according  to  whether  they  had 
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or  had  not  been  drinking.  Those  who 
were  sober  were  sunk  in  a  hopeless 
quietude. 

At  the  cathedral  a  great  crowd  was 
gathered.  There  was  a  low,  humming 
sound  as  we  got  out  of  our  carriage  and 
made  our  way  forward,  surrounded  by 
the  black-frocked,  high-hatted,  long¬ 
haired  priests,  who  kept  up  a  continual 
whisper,  through  their  beards,  among 
themselves. 

Miakovich  had  by  this  time  joined 
us;  he  was  furious  because  none  of  the 
looting  renegades  at  the  station  maga¬ 
zine  would  listen  to  him;  in  spite  of  his 
frantic  appeals  they  had  gotten  nearly 
everything.  We  now  halted  in  an  inner 
courtyard  of  the  cathedral. 

All  this  time,  I  was  racking  my  brains 
as  to  what  my  speech  of  surrendering 
the  city  should  be.  I  recall  saying  to 
some  one  that  I  didn’t  know  what  under 
the  sun  I  was  going  to  say.  He  cheer¬ 
fully  replied  it  wouldn’t  make  much 
difference,  that  we  would  have  our 
throats  cut  shortly,  anyway. 

The  church  was  a  rambling  pile  of 
buildings  with  a  central  dome  of  the 
Byzantine  type  of  architecture;  there 
were  two  other  irregular  minaret-like 
domes,  making  the  building’s  silhouette 
resemble  some  kind  of  fantastic  animal. 

The  prayers  for  the  city  were  made. 
Then  there  seemed  to  be  much  running 
hither  and  yon,  which  I  never  rightly 
understood.  However,  an  old  priest 
pulled  me  along  until  I  stood  right 
beside  the  bishop  in  the  inner  court¬ 
yard;  not  far  from  the  main  doors  of 
the  cathedral. 

The  bishop  made  a  long  sp>eech  and 
prayed.  Afterw’ard  I  learned  he  had 
been  blessing  me,  and  telling  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  come  to  me  with  their  troubles — 
and,  believe  me,  they  did! 

Then  he  kissed  me.  I,  not  under¬ 
standing  the  thing,  and  not  being  used 
to  having  g,  man  kiss  me,  kissed  him 
back — whereat  Miakovich  was  horri¬ 
fied,  saying  that  only  equals  kissed  the 
bishop.  I  wonder  what  he  thought  I 
was. 

A  ND  so  we  started  down  the  street; 

first  a  young  fellow  in  nondescript 
Eurojiean  attire,  wearing  a  fez,  and 
carrying  a  small  white  flag  tied  to  a 
stick.  Behind  him  came  the  bishop 
and  I,  Little  and  Miakovich,  and  be¬ 
hind  these  a  number  of  priests. 

We  walked  at  the  head  of  a  slow 
procession,  which  was  constantly  aug¬ 
mented.  From  the  windows,  as  we 
passed,  women  would  look  out — and 
then  start  wailing. 

It  was  very’  hot;  the  poor  old  bishop 
was  puffing. 

After  we  had  progressed  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  down  the  main  street, 
the  procession  halted.  At  first  I  could 
not  understand  why.  Then  it  appeared 
a  woman  was  hanging  out  of  a  second 
story  with  a  big  white  rag  in  her  arms. 
She  evidently  didn’t  think  our  sur¬ 


rendering  flag  was  large  enough!  The 
one  she  handed  out  made  up  for  its 
deficiency,  being,  as  I  afterward  learned, 
a  none  too  clean  table-cloth. 

The  weight  of  the  new  staff  to  which 
this  was  tied,  made  it  necessary  that 
two  men  should  carry  it,  and  so  we 
trudged  on  down  the  broad,  sunlit 
street  with  its  rough-cobbled  pave¬ 
ments,  and  the  puddles — into  which, 
as  I  couldn’t  see  them,  I  splashed. 

Lord,  how  I  wanted  to  smoke!  At 
last,  when  the  procession  stopped  for 
breath  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 

I  did  manage  to  get  a  puff  or  two, 
which,  I  am  afraid,  shocked  Miakovich 
very  much.  He,  and  most  of  the  Ser¬ 
vians,  thought  it  frivolous  to  be  smok¬ 
ing  before  such  a  calamity  as  would 
shortly  befall  us  all. 

The  procession  made  a  queer  impres¬ 
sion  on  me.  It  was  funny,  and  yet  it 
was  sordidly  pitiful.  Many  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  had  been  drinking  heavily;  these 
were  making  some  noise.  The  rest 
were  very  quiet,  whispering  mostly. 

The  guns  had  ceased.  The  warm, 
gracious  sunshine  fell  kindly  on  us. 
The  world  seemed  utterly  gentle;  yet 
one  felt  the  current  of  dread  in  this 
strange  procession.  For  most  of  these 
people  exp)ected  to  be  killed,  through 
their  foreknowledge  of  Bulgaria’s  for¬ 
mer  atrocities,  and  had  they  then  known 
of  Germany’s  shameless  ruthlessness, 
would  have  had  still  better  reasons  for 
their  ominous  anticipations. 

Still  I,  {personally,  could  not  help 
worrying  over  my  brother  and  Childs 
in  their  dangerous  work  of  trying  to 
guard  what  was  left  of  our  magazine. 

Half  a  mile  out  on  the  Chilakoola 
road,  the  bishop  held  a  whisp>ered  con¬ 
ference  with  my  interpreter  and  an  old 
priest,  which  resulted  in  chairs  being 
produced  for  the  bishop  and  myself, 
in  which  we  seated  ourselves. 

Every  now  and  then,  I  imagined  I 
could  hear  the  tramping  of  the  oncom¬ 
ing  enemy.  So  fancied  the  crowd,  too, 
and  they  would  shout,  in  anxious  terror. 

“Bulgarri!  Bulgarrit” 

After  each  false  alarm,  we  would 
jump  our  chairs  on  a  bit  farther,  and 
the  hot,  puffing  bishop  and  myself 
would  reseat  ourselves. 

In  this  way  we  traveled  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  yards  before  the  Bulgarian  com¬ 
pany,  small  men  headed  by  a  huge 
officer,  finally  arrived. 

On  this  officer’s  approach  the  bishop 
and  I  had  risen  from  our  chairs.  As 
the  breathless  crowd  waited  on  what 
mood  the  man  would  show,  he  halted 
his  men,  advanced  to  the  bishop,  knelt 
quietly  and  kissed  his  hand. 

In  the  reaction  of  their  relief  at  sight 
of  this,  the  watching  crowd  shouted 
hysterical  satisfaction. 

The  bishop  began  intoning  some¬ 
thing  of  which  I  never  got  the  transla¬ 
tion.  Then  I  stepped  forward  and 
began  my  little  sf>eech  of  the  city’s 
surrender,  in  English. 


Nobody  {paid  a  bit  of  attention  to 
me.  A  good  thing,  as  my  s{peech  was 
very  {poor.  My  translator,  I  fancy, 
did  a  better  job  of  it,  for  I  believe,  to 
this  day,  he  made  up  a  s{peech  of  his 
own.  At  any  rate,  his  interpretation  (rf 
my  speech,  or  his  own  oration,  had  the 
desired  effect,  for  the  Bulgarian  officer 
detailed  to  me  six  men,  for  whom, 
among  other  things.  I  had  asked  in 
my  speech,  to  go  with  me  at  once  into 
the  city  and  protect  the  women  in  the 
Baby  Hospital,  and  also  act  as  guards 
to  our  Red  Cross  supplies.  Then, 
s{peaking  jointly  to  the  bishop  and  my¬ 
self,  he  said  he  was  surprised  we  could 
think  Bulgarians  would  inflict  injuries 
on  {peaceful  citizens,  and  so  long  as  we 
behaved  we  would  live  “in  amity,” 
as  Miakovich  translated  it. 

I  was  awfully  peevish  right  here,  as 
Miakovich  insisted  on  listening  and 
not  translating,  and  as  I  could  not  see 
much,  I  was,  pretty  literally,  in  the 
dark.  But  the  next  thing  that  ha{)- 
{pened  was  that  I  walked  up  to  the 
Bulgarian  officer,  we  saluted  each  other 
and  then  shook  hands. 

'T^HEN,  bidding  the  bishop  farewell, 
Miakovich,  Little,  our  six  Bulgar¬ 
ian  soldiers  and  I  started  back.  I’ll 
never  forget  that  return  trip  because  we 
were  terribly  afraid  that  some  Ser\’ian 
soldier  or  old  cheecha  would  pot  one  of 
our  Bulgarians  before  we  got  them  under 
cover,  and  thus  precipitate  a  massacre. 
Nothing  of  this  sort  occurred,  however. 
And  the  women  of  Nish,  that  is  the 
{peasantry,  had  diplomatically  made 
garlands  of  asters  and  small  chr>'san- 
themums,  with  which  they  deluged 
our  Bulgarian  guard  and  ourselves,  so 
that  when  we  arrived  at  our  head¬ 
quarters  we  looked  like  traveling  florist 
shops. 

The  Bulgarians,  when  housed,  were 
chiefly  anxious  for  a  shave  and  bath, 
which  we  facilitated;  then  I  ordered 
Paya  and  Elinka  to  evolve  a  good  meal 
for  them — via  rice  and  beans. 

Meantime,  we  closed  all  our  doors 
and  carefully  safeguarded  those  six 
soldiers  supposed  to  safeguard  us. 

Late  that  afternoon,  a  rumor  some¬ 
how  got  abroad  that  our  small  Ameri¬ 
can  band  w’as  receiving  the  surrendered 
arms  of  the  Servians  in  the  city,  and 
that  to  surrender  to  us  meant  protec¬ 
tion.  In  a  short  time  our  yard  and 
side  entrance  was  a  mass  of  rifles, 
bayonets,  thousands  of  cartridges,  bu¬ 
gles,  drums,  and,  what  worried  me,  a 
great  many  hand-grenades.  These  last 
I  put  on  my  feather  bed,  and  didn’t 
breathe  freely  until  I  had  turned  them 
over  to  the  proper  authorities.  On 
that  satin-coverleted  bed,  I  had  enough 
bombs  to  blow  up  the  whole  city. 

My  brother  and  Childs  drifted  in 
toward  the  end  of  the  afternoon,  having 
three  times  narrowly  escaped  being 
blown  up  or  shot.  And  so  closed  the 
day  of  Nish’s  surrender. 
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up  that  association,  but  his  efficiency 
continued  to  be  shocked  when  he  wrote 
Captain  Abner’s  name  on  the  stub  of  a 
check. 

Summer  was  on  the  wane  before  he 
discovered  what  was  the  matter  with 
him.  The  revelation  came,  as  it  usu¬ 
ally  does,  through  another  man. 

One  night,  when  he  climbed  the  lad¬ 
der,  under  a  particularly  brilliant  moon, 
Mary  was  not  there. 

“A  nice  young  fella  who  went  to 
grammar  school  with  her  turned  up 
this  evenin’,”  Captain  Abner  said,  to 
John’s  searching  glance  about  the  deck, 
“and  he’s  taken  Mary  Jane  out  to  sup>- 
per  for  the  first  time  in  her  life.  Prom¬ 
ised  to  bring  her  back  by  ten,  sure.  She 
looked  as  pretty  as  a  peach.  Mean¬ 
while,  I’m  to  stand  watch  on  Ma  Mar¬ 
shall.”  He  looked  toward  the  small 
house,  where  a  light  showed.  “So  long  as 
I  can  see  that,  she  don’t  want  anything.” 

“Ah!  Nice  night,”  said  John,  but 
his  tone  was  queer.  He  had  an  un¬ 
lighted  cigar  between  his  teeth,  and  he 
was  staring  overside.  The  Captain 
agreed  that  it  was  a  nice  night,  and 
hummed  the  tune  of  the  “Herring,”  as  he 
looked  sidewise  at  the  young  man.  He 
hoped  a  gocxl  deal  from  this  opportune 
appearance  of  Mary’s  childhood  friend, 
for  he  had  begun  to  be  troubled.  Mary 
had  been  especially  gay  and  whimsical 
of  late,  but  her  eyes  were  no  longer 
those  of  a  clean  boy. 

What  John  was  thinking  about  was 
so  bitter  that  it  turned  him  cold,  from 
head  to  foot,  with  misery.  In  one 
blinding  flash  he  had  learned  what  love 
and  jealousy  were;  and  in  the  same 
flash,  he  knew  utter  despair. 

He  told  himself,  in  the  voice  he  had 
taught  himself  to  obey,  that  the  ambi¬ 
tious  president  of  Lucas  Mason,  Inc., 
was  not  going  to  ruin  his  life,  in  a 
moment  of  mad  passion,  by  marrydng  a 
beautiful,  poverty-stricken  girl. 

John  hated  that  decision,  but  that 
did  not  prevent  him  from  hating  the 
whole  world  as  well,  especially  that 
young  man  who  had  taken  Mary,  look¬ 
ing  as  pretty  as  a  peach,  out  to  her  first 
supper-party. 

^APT.\IN  ABNER  had  been  saying 
something,  but  John  was  too  agi¬ 
tated  to  keep  up  the  pretense  of 
unconcern. 

“She’ll  probably  marry  him,”  he 
heard  himself  saying,  in  a  shaky  voice 
which  he  did  not  recognize.  “He’s  the 
first  one  to  come  along.  Girls  are  apt 
to  take  the  first.” 

Captain  Abner  hesitated;  then  he 
plunged.  “You  can’t  exactly  call  him 
die  first,  can  you?  You  haven’t  been 
coming  out  here  all  summer  just  to  talk 
to  me,  have  you?” 

“No!”  said  John,  very  low. 


“You’ve  got  just  as  gcxxl  a  chance 
with  her  as  anybody,  boy,”  the  old  man 
said,  gently. 

As  good  a  chance?  He  had  better! 
Words,  looks,  little,  half-forgotten 
things  of  the  last  months  unrolled 
themselves  before  his  inner  eye;  mo¬ 
ments  whose  remembered  happiness 
and  sweetness  brought  an  actual  groan 
to  his  lips.  He  managed  to  light  his 
cigar  with  a  hand  which  he  stared  at 
as  he  blew  out  the  match.  It  was  the 
first  time  in  his  life  that  he  had  ever 
known  it  to  be  unsteady. 

“You  know  I  can’t  marry  her,”  he 
said.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  not 
spoken  for  hours;  that  for  hours  he  had 
been  standing  there,  looking  at  her 
poor  little  house,  which  the  moonlight 
and  the  flowers  made  a  fairy  bower, 
saying  just  those  words  to  himself;  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  only  ten 
minutes  or  so. 

“Why  not?”  The  question  was 
almost  as  long  in  coming,  for  Captain 
Abner  had  had  a  sudden  grief  thrust 
upon  him.  Kate’s  boy  was  going  to 
disappoint  him. 

•  Another  long  pause;  John  put  his 
elbows  on  the  rail,  and  put  his  sleek 
young  head  wearily  into  his  hands. 
“Why — it’s  impossible!”  he  ejaculated. 
“I — I  know  she’s  a  fine  girl,  and  all 
that,  and  any  man  who — ”  Difficult 
to  go  on  from  there;  hard  to  beat  down 
the  thought  of  that  any  mari!  But  he 
did  beat  it  down,  and  went  on,  more 
steadily:  “It’s  impos.sible.  I  have  a 
career,  and  I’m  not  going  to  ruin  it  at 
the  outset  by  marrying  beneath  me!” 
That  second  to  the  last  word  shocked 
him,  once  he  had  got  it  out,  but  he 
stubbornly  resisted  the  impulse  to  be 
ashamed  of  it. 

The  Captain  gulp)ed.  “Boy,”  he 
said,  “did  you  ever  wonder  why  your 
mother  died  so  young?” 

John  looked  up,  too  startled  to  re¬ 
member  that  he  wanted  to  hide  his  face. 
“She  was  always  delicate,  wasn’t  she?” 

Captain  Abner  shook  his  head  sor¬ 
rowfully.  “Oh,  no,  John.  When  she 
was  a  young  girl  she  was  the  life  of 
every  place  she  went.” 

‘‘Mother  was?” 

The  Captain  acknowledged  the  sur¬ 
prise  in  John’s  question  with  a  strange 
smile.  “Yes,”  he  said,  “and  I’ll  tell 
you  who  changed  all  that.  Your 
father.” 

John’s  eyes  looked  their  amazement. 
“Yes,”  Captain  Abner  went  on,  as  if 
he  had  spoken,  “and  this  is  why.  Her 
people  didn’t  want  her  to  marry  be¬ 
neath  her.  I  was  beneath.  I  was  just 
the  master  of  a  sailing  vessel.  Your 
father  was  her  owner,  and  a  city  man. 
Between  them,  they  broke  her  deter¬ 
mination  to  marry  me.  Maybe  I  helped. 
I  kinda  thought  they  might  be  right. 


Me  and  your  father  had  it  out  one 
night,  and  I  told  him  I’d  give  him  a 
clear  track.  Then  I  took  the  Norwhal 
off  for  a  two-year  cruise,  and  when  I 
came  back  you  were  a  baby,  and  your 
mother  was  just  the  way  you  remember 
her.  I  went  away  with  the  Norwhal 
again  as  quick  as  I  could,  and  when  I 
got  back,  that  time,  your  father  had 
made  enough  money  to  go  into  steam, 
and  there  wasn’t  any  place  for  either 
me  or  the  old  ship.  I  was  going  on  an¬ 
other  whaler,  when  your  father  asked 
me  to  stay  around  for  a  while.” 

JOHN’S  tense  young  face  mutely 
asked  how  that  was. 

“It  was  so  that  your  mother  could 
come  and  see  me  once  in  a  while.  Your 
father  didn’t  want  me  goin’  to  his 
house,  where  he  might  run  into  me  any 
time.  He  couldn’t  bear  the  sight  of 
me  and  I  don’t  blame  him.  And  we 
settled  that  I’d  come  out  and  live  on 
the  Norwhal,  ’cause  her  coming  out 
here  wouldn’t  make  talk. 

“She  was  dyin’  on  her  feet,  boy,  and 
it  was  because  I  was  her  true  mate 
which  they  had  kept  from  her.  So  she 
came  always  with  you.  You  remember? 
There  wasn’t  anything  we  said  that 
Lucas  wouldn’t  have  wanted  to  hear. 
There  wasn’t  anything  we  could  say. 
And  your  mother  died.  I  wasn’t  at 
her  funeral.  You  and  your  father  rode 
behind  her,  but — but  my  heart  was 
buried  right  alongside  of  her — it’s  there, 
now!” 

A  quarter  of  an  hour.  Half  an  hoim. 
John  came  back  from  his  p>acing  of  the 
deck  and  put  his  hand  on  Captain 
Abner’s  shoulder.  “Thank  you  for 
telling  me  about  mother,”  he  said,  in 
almost  his  natural  voice.  “But  I 
might  as  well  say,  right  now,  that — 
that  I  sha’n’t  be  out  this  way  again.” 
“What!” 

John  shook  his  head.  “No,”  he  said, 
firmly.  “It  is  still  possible  for  me 
to — don’t  you  see.  Captain,  nothing 
has  been  said.  No  harm  is  done.  In 
time — ”  Well,  it  was  hard  to  put  the 
thing  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  sound 
as  sensible  as  it  did  when  he  put  it  to 
himself.  He  gave  it  up,  and  stood 
looking  rather  wistfully  at  Captain 
Abner’s  averted  face.  “It’s  best  for 
every  one,”  he  went  on.  “Don’t  think 
hardly  of  me.  Captain.  I — you’ve 
seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world.  You 
know  it  wouldn’t  do.” 

The  Captain  shook  his  head  gravely. 
“No  doubt  you  have  considered  the 
matter  from  an  entirely  practical  stand¬ 
point,  John,”  he  said.  John  tried  to 
think  that  the  words  meant  only  what 
they  said,  but  there  was  an  under¬ 
tone  to  them  which  sent  him  down  the 
ladder  with  a  formally  polite  leave- 
taking. 
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Captain  Abner  leaned  on  the  rail  and 
watched  him  go,  and  sighed,  heavily. 
Kate’s  boy — Kate’s  boy! 

He  was  quite  calm,  though,  by  the 
time  the  young  man  who  had  taken 
Mary  out  brought  her  to  the  foot  of  the 
ladder.  And  he  had  encouraged  him¬ 
self  to  hope  that  this  old  schoolmate 
might  have  arrived  in  time  to  soften  the 
heartache  which  was  coming  to  the  girl. 

But  the  moment  that  he  heard  her 
saying  good  night  he  knew  that  in  some 
strange  fashion  it  had  already  come; 
and  then  she  came  up  the  ladder  and 
walked  straight  into  his  arms. 

“Child,  child!”  he  implored.  What 
could  have  happened — so  soon? 

'^HE  girl  drew  back  in  his  arms  and 
looked  at  him  with  eyes  dark  with 
trouble.  “He  was  waiting  for  the 
trolley  when  we  got  off,”  she  said.  “He 
said;  ‘How  do  you  do.  Miss  Marshall?’ 
and  went  right  on.” 

The  Captain  tried  to  chuckle.  “Jeal¬ 
ous!”  he  stated. 

Mar>’  shook  her  head.  “No,”  she 
said,  with  finality.  “It  was  just  as  if 
he  had  never  known  me.  Something 
has  changed  him.  Oh,  how  could  he 
look  at  me  like  that?” 

The  old  man  had  seldom  seen  Mary 
cry.  He  had  never  heard  her  shiver 
and  sob  as  if  she  were  being  torn  to 
pieces.  He  held  her  in  his  arms  as  if 
she  were  again  the  little  child  he  had 
first  known  and  lov^ed. 

“Come  down  in  the  cabin  a  little,” 
he  coaxed.  “You  mustn’t  go  in  to  your 
mother  with  your  pretty  eyes  red,  like 
this.  Besides,  there’s  a  nasty  fog 
cornin’  up.  Your  dress  is  aU  damp.” 

It  was  a  nasty  fog;  especially  when 
it  had  touched  Oakland,  for  fog- 
wrapped  as  San  Francisco  often  is,  the 
country  round  about  seldom  sees  even 
the  edge  of  a  mist.  The  fog  which 
came  rolling  in  from  the  Golden  Gate, 
that  night,  was  something  special. 
John,  growing  more  and  more  morose 
with  every  moment  which  took  him 
farther  from  the  Narwhal,  felt  the  fog 
dropping  a  ton  weight  on  him  as  the 
ferryboat  nosed  into  her  slip. 

He  had  walked  home.  He  wanted 
to  walk,  for  he  had  a  dark  suspicion 
that  sleep  would  be  long  in  coming, 
that  night.  And  as  he  walked,  he  was 
shaken  more  and  more  by  gusts  of 
emotion  which  tore  through  him,  let 
him  brace  himself  against  them  as  he 
would.  He  was  beginning  to  be  gripp)ed 
by  the  story  of  his  mother’s  love.  He 
was  beginning  to  feel  the  deathless  pas¬ 
sion  which  had  spoken  in  the  old  man’s 
voice.  “My  heart  was  buried  along¬ 
side  of  her — it’s  there,  now!” 

The  fog  oppressed  him.  He  laid  it 
to  the  fog.  It  seemed  to  close  in 
around  him,  smothering  him,  shutting 
out  the  possibility  of  there  ever  being 
a  warm  sun  again.  When  he  took  out 
his  latch-key,  it  was  as  thick  about  him 
as  the  smoke  of  a  forest  fire.  He  felt 


a  sort  of  menace  in  it,  and  although 
he  went  to  bed,  it  was  only  to  lie  and 
look  at  his  window,  where  the  p)allid 
fog  jjeered  in  at  him,  with  something 
sinister  in  its  dead  color.  He  was  glad 
when  a  roaring,  tearing  wind,  a  very 
devil  of  a  wind,  even  for  San  Francisco, 
rattled  and  banged  around  the  house 
and  drove  it  away. 

He  had  just  fallen  into  an  uneasy 
slumber  when  the  telephone  rang,  and 
in  the  first  morning  light  his  watch 
told  him  that  it  was  four  o’clock. 
W’hat — who — at  that  hour — 

A  minute  after  he  had  hung  up  the 
receiver,  he  w'as  jerking  on  his  clothes. 
There  was  a  great  fire  raging  along  the 
water-front,  fanned  by  the  gale,  and 
three  of  his  ships  were  already  afire. 

His  hand  was  just  reaching  for  his 
hat  when  he  stopped,  with  the  physical 
sensation  of  having  received  a  stunning 
blow  between  the  eyes.  Yesterday  he 
should  have  signed  the  policy  by  which 
he  was  transferring  his  insurance  to  a 
new  company.  Yesterday!  What  had 
he  been  doing  yesterday?  How  could 
such  a  thing — ■  Yesterday  he  had  shut 
himself  in  his  office,  on  the  plea  of  not 
feeling  well,  and  he  had  spent  hour 
after  hour,  staring  at  his  orderly  desk, 
just  filling  his  soul  with  the  thought 
of  Mary;  just  holding  her  close  in  the 
secret  places  of  his  heart.  That  was 
what  he  had  done.  That,  for  a  girl 
whom  he  had  no  intention  of  ever  see¬ 
ing  again! 

The  stem  schooling  he  had  given 
himself  stood  him  in  good  stead.  He 
pulled  himself  together  and  he  was 
almost  as  calm  as  usual  by  the  time  he 
reached  the  fire-lines.  He  looked  on, 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  while  he 
watched  the  fortune  that  he  and  his 
father  had  made,  go  up  in  smoke,  for 
Fate  so  willed  it  that  all  the  line  v;as 
in  p>ort  on  that  disastrous  day.  Noth¬ 
ing  would  be  saved.  Some  money  in 
the  bank — an  investment  or  so — not 
enough  for  a  new  venture. 

The  wind  made  the  efforts  of  the  fire¬ 
men  seem  like  the  work  of  mere  pygmies. 
It  sent  the  devouring  blast  roaring  up 
and  down,  far  over  the  waterside.  Half 
of  San  Francisco  packed  the  streets  be¬ 
hind  the  burning  ships. 

At  three  o’clock  that  afternoon  it 
was  all  over.  John  thanked  the  ex¬ 
hausted  fire  chief  and  climl)ed  into  a 
taxicab.  And  then,  as  he  sat  back  and 
shut  his  smoke-reddened  eyes,  he 
smiled,  as  he  had  never  smiled  in  his 
life  before,  for  the  thought  of  Mary, 
which  had  warmed  his  heart  all  day, 
now  flooded  it;  Mar\',  and  the  old 
man — the  only  ones  in  all  the  world 
to  whom  he  could  turn  for  love  and 
sympathy.  And  now,  with  what  Fate 
had  done  to  him,  he  would  have  to  fight 
to  win  the  world  for  them!  He  lifted 
his  shoulders  and  took  a  deep  breath, 
and  went  out  of  the  cab  and  up  to  his 
office  with  a  firm,  light  step. 

At  the  door  he  stopp)ed,  staring. 


The  office  force  was  grouped  about  a 
strange  figure  of  a  woman,  in  the  fussy 
black  silk  of  other  years,  and  a  little, 
faded  bonnet,  who  p)aced  the  floor  and 
wrung  her  hands.  One  of  the  clerks 
explained  hastily:  “A  Mrs.  Marshall- 
been  here  since  morning,  sir.  Says 
her  daughter - ” 

Then  he  knew  her.  He  had  seen  her, 
a  good  many  times,  at  her  window. 
All  the  terrors  of  that  crushing  day 
rolled  over  him,  again,  as  he  fran¬ 
tically  tried  to  think  what  could  have 
brought  her  there. 

“What — what — ”  he  implored,  and 
caught  her  outstretched  hands. 

“W’here’s  Mary?  Where’s  my  girl?” 

He  licked  his  lips  with  his  tongue 
and  tried  to  speak,  but  he  could  get  out 
nothing  but  a  sort  of  croak. 

“She  didn’t  come  home  last  night, 
and  the  Narwhal's  gone.” 

“Gone!” 

He  felt  the  floor  heave  under  him. 

“She  isn’t  there.  All  the  creek’s 
talking  about  it.  Her  chain’s  piarted— 
or  pulled  out.  I  forget.  And  Mary 
never  came  home  at  all.” 

Just  as  if  a  mist  had  suddenly  parted 
before  him,  he  saw  Mary,  as  he  had  last 
seen  her;  Mary,  looking  at  him  under 
the  moon  with  big,  inquiring,  hurt  eyes. 

Instantly  he  knew,  with  the  sicken¬ 
ing  conviction  that  is  like  a  cold  hand 
on  the  heart.  Mary  and  Captain 
Abner  were  somewhere,  very  still  and 
quiet,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The 
wild  wind  had  swept  the  old  hulk  away 
from  her  moorings,  and  she  had  gone 
out  into  the  bay  to  find  a  watery  grave. 
His  love,  quickened  to  prescience  by 
remorse,  surmised  truly  that  the  girl 
had  gone  straight  to  her  old  friend  in 
her  sorrow. 

T-TE  PUT  Mary’s  mother  into  a  chair, 
"*■  while  he  telephoned.  He  ordered 
a  search  of  the  bay;  he  commanded  a 
tug  to  await  him;  he  called  a  taxicab; 
he  informed  the  harbor  police  boat— 
and  then  he  was  in  the  cab,  hardly 
knowing  how  he  got  there,  nor  remem¬ 
bering  to  wonder  that  the  invalid  who 
could  not  leave  her  room  had  climbed 
in  beside  him. 

When  he  turned  toward  the  water¬ 
front  he  spoke.  “God!”  he  said. 

Mary’s  mother  nodded  and  wrung 
her  trembling  hands.  “I’v'e  been  living 
on  her  all  these  years.  I’m  a  bad,  use¬ 
less,  old  woman.  It  serves  me  right!” 

She  sobbed  and  moaned  as  the  cab 
went  racing  on,  but  John  was  too  numb 
to  even  try  to  comfort  her.  The  cab 
stopped  at  the  water-front.  They  got 
out. 

They  stepped  out  into  a  circle  of 
waterside  men,  all  of  whom  were  ex¬ 
claiming  and  pointing.  The  captain  of 
the  tug  which  John  had  ordered,  spoke 
to  him.  “Well,  sir,”  he  said,  chuclding, 
“I  guess  you  won’t  have  to  hunt  for 
your  Narwhal.  There  she  comes.” 

John  looked  up,  gave  a  shout,  and 
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dutched  Mrs.  Marshall’s  arm  .  “God  in  why  I  didn’t  answer  the  phone  myself, 
heaven!”  he  cried.  “What’s  that?”  If  I  had.  I’d  ’a’  told  you.  Captain 
Quick, 'astonished  looks  passed  be-  North  was  right  sorry  to  hear  about 
tween  the  men  who  watched  him.  They  your  fire.  Said  to  tell  you  you  had 
sens^  tragedy  and  romance  in  his  wild  one  good  old  ship  left,  anyway.  I  ex¬ 
face  and  in  the  queer  little  old  woman  pect  she  is  worth  a  lot  more  than  you’d 

who  clung  to  him.  think.  What  with  the  war - ” 

“I  guess  folks  won’t  be  so  quick  to  The  little  old  woman  interrupted 

laugh  at  Captain  .Abner  and  his  old  him.  “Mar>’ — was  she - ” 

boat,  after  this,”  the  captain  of  the  “There’s  a  young  lady  aboard, 
tug  explained.  “Seems  that  blow  hit  ma’am.  Yes,  ma’am,”  the  captain 
the  creek  long  before  it  did  the  town,  said,  and  then  he  and  the  other  men 
and  it  sent  the  old  girl  right  out  into  began  to  cough  and  edge  away,  for 
the  bay.  I  judge  it  was  pretty  dan-  John  Mason  had  taken  the  queer  old 
gerous  work.  She  went  straight  figure  into  his  arms  and  the  two  of 
through  the  Gate.  One  of  the  Hono-  them  were  crying  together, 
lulu  boats,  out  a  ways,  saw  her  early  “John,”  said  Mrs.  Marshall,  into  his 
this  morning,  thrashing  around,  and  shoulder,  “I’m  going  to  take  better 
investigated.  Offered  her  a  tow,  but  care  of  my  girl  after  this.” 
the  captain,  he  declined.  Said  if  they’d  John  looked  with  misty  eyes  out 
just  send  him  over  some  men,  he’d  take  across  the  glistening  water,  to  the 
her  back  under  her  own  sail.  They  gallant  old  brigantine,  all  sails  set, 
thought  he  was  crazy,  but  I  guess  they  bowling  along  toward  home, 
got  a  surprise.  I  saw  her  coming  in  “So  am  I,”  he  whispered,  and  hugged 
and  went  back  out  to  meet  her.  That’s  Mary’s  mother. 


Comrades  of  tke  SKadow 

By  7A.ajor  Robert  Davis 
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A  MACHINE-GUN  LOVER 

-  {(Continued  from  page  zg)  - 


“Been  machine-gun  shootin’  again,” 
he  explained  to  me. 

“Where?” 

“Ypres.”  Then  he  smiled.  “I  s’pose 
you’ll  laugh,  but  I’ve  got  my  little  skin 
full  of  machine  gun,  at  last.  I  never 
saw  so  much  machine-gun  shootin’. 
Don’t  want  any  more  of  it.  I’m 
through.” 

I  got  his  story,  piece  by  piece.  From 
Vera  Cruz  he  had  hurried  to  Canada, 
where  the  “Princess  Pats,”  who  ad¬ 
mitted  only  men  who  had  seen  warfare, 
were  forming.  The  “Princess  Pats” 
formed  the  quickest  route  for  Tracy  to 
the  front  in  France.  Tracy,  of  course, 
went  into  the  machine-gun  division. 

Within  a  few  weeks  he  was  at  St.  Eloi, 
helping  to  hold  the  famous  “Mound  of 
Death.”  The  British  knew  that  the 
“Princess  Pats”  were  all  men  who  had 
been  under  fire  in  other  wars;  they  put 
them  where  trusted  men  were  needed. 
Once,  the  Germans,  wearing  Scotch 
kilts,  tricked  the  brigade  that  was  hold¬ 
ing  the  mound  and  routed  them. 

“/^UR  General  took  us  out  torecap- 
ture  the  mound,”  said  Tracy.  “It 
was  night.  The  rifle  brigade  went  out 
first  and  ran  into  a  nest  of  German  ma¬ 
chine  guns.  We  came  next,  and  the 
machine  guns  got  us,  also.  Our  machine 
guns  were  turned  onto  the  mound,  but  we 
soon  discovered  that  the  Germans  were 
in  St.  Eloi  itself.  A  signal  was  given 
to  the  night-rocket  men  to  illuminate 
the  town.  They  sent  white  rockets 
into  the  air  and,  by  this  light,  we  fought 
through  the  streets  of  the  village.  It 
was  hand-to-hand  fighting;  we  couldn’t 
use  the  machine  guns.  We  lost  plenty 
of  men,  but  the  German  dead  were 
piled  in  the  streets.  Both  sides  used 
dead  bodies  for  barricades.  I  saw 
heaps  of  German  corpses;  you  had  to 
jump  over  them  as  you  ran  about. 
All  the  time  the  white  rockets  were 
lighting  the  streets  and  electric  hand 
torches  flickered  in  alleyways,  back 
yards  and  emptied  houses  as  the  man 
hunt  for  Germans  continued.  We  took 
St.  Eloi  before  dawn;  ev'eiy  German  left 
in  it  was  dead.  And  then  we  got  the 
mound  into  our  own  hands  again.” 

.\fter  that  Tracy  was  in  the  second 
battle  of  Ypres.  I  stood  on  the  hill  at 
Scherpenberg,  south  of  Ypres,  during 
that  battle,  and  saw  forty  miles  of  artil- 
ler\’  fire.  Somewhere,  in  the  ruck  of 
the  giant  battle,  we  knew  that  ten 
thousand  Canadians  had  been  caught 
in  a  German  trap.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  war  the  Germans  had  used  gas; 
they  had  broken  the  line  of  French 
colonials  where  it  joined  the  Cana¬ 
dians,  and  had  come  in  behind  the 
Canadian  troops  and  cut  them  off  from 
all  possible  help.  It  was  a  case  of  the 
Maple  Leaf  men  having  to  fight  out 


their,  own  salvation.  For  twenty-four 
hours  we  heard  nothing  from  them. 
But,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  they 
began  returning  to  Ypres,  in  ragged 
remnants.  Out  of  five  thousand  men 
only  two  hundred  and  fifty  came  out 
unwounded.  Tracy  was  able  to  tell 
me  what  had  happened  in  the  hell  we 
had  viewed. 

“I  got  it  that  day,”  said  Tracy. 
“They  took  me  away  from  the  machine 
gun  and  put  me  to  range-finding  for  the 
machine  guns  and  the  rifles.  .\s  soon 
as  the  Germans  saw  they  had  us  cor¬ 
nered.  they  turned  the  artillery  on  us. 
The  British  ammunition  had  given  out. 
That  was  in  the  days  before  the  ammu¬ 
nition  scandal  had  been  settled.  We 
had  only  rifles  and  machine  guns  to 
fight  with.  We  had  to  shoot  at  what¬ 
ever  we  could  see.  When  we  couldn’t 
see  anything,  we  fired  at  where  we 
thought  the  German  batteries  were 
placed.  The  shells  broke  all  around  us. 
One  exploded  above  a  machine-gun 
crew  and  killed  nine.  Our  trenches 
were  blown  to  pieces.  But  we  had  lost 
touch  with  headquarters;  there  was  no 
one  to  order  us  to  retire. 

“I  got  my  first  wound  in  the  early 
forenoon.  A  piece  of  shrapnel  entered 
my  back  and  lodged  against  the  spine. 
But  I  had  a  w’ounded  sergeant  to  take 
care  of  and  my  observation  work  to  do, 
and  I  had  found  out  in  other  battles 
that  it’s  better  to  die  working,  if  you 
can,  than  lying  down  worrying.  So  I 
rubbed  iodin  on  the  wound  and  went 
on. 

“At  noon  I  got  my  second  wound. 
A  piece  of  shrapnel  went  into  the  muscle 
of  my  right  leg  between  the  hip  and  the 
knee.  I  suppose  I  would  have  worried 
about  these  wounds  if  I  had  expected 
to  come  out  alive.  But  I  thought  I’d 
soon  be  beyond  all  worrying  about  lock¬ 
jaw  and  infection,  so  I  went  ahead. 
.\bout  five  in  the  evening,  a  shell  hit 
the  machine-gun  squad  for  which  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  range-finding  and  wounded 
every  man,  buiyung  several  of  them  in 
the  earth.  \  piece  of  the  shell  hit  me 
in  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  carried  a 
piece  of  my  puttee  into  the  wound. 
But  you  w'ouldn’t  stop;  no  one  who 
had  a  single  kick  left  in  him  dared  to 
stop. 

“.'\ny  time  that  day  the  Germans 
could  have  walked  right  through  our 
line,  if  they  had  only  knt)wn  it.  But 
we  kept  firing,  and  we  didn’t  let  them 
know  it.  Our  dead  were  piled  in  the 
trenches;  they  blocked  the  way.  VV'hen 
night  came,  and  we  started  to  retire,  we 
were  surprised  to  find  that  the  Germans 
had  not  dared  to  come  near  enough  to 
us  to  prevent  our  leaving. 

“I  walked  back  to  Ypres  that  night, 
six  miles,  and  they  put  me  in  an  am¬ 
bulance  and  took  me  to  Poperinghe.  I 


w’as  moved  to  Boulogne  and  then  to 
Rouen,  where  I  was  kept  twenty-three 
days.  Every  now  and  then  some  sur¬ 
geon  would  take  some  more  pieces  of 
shrapnel  out  of  me. 

“When  I  was  well  enough  to  be 
moved,  I  was  taken  to  Manchester, 
England,  and  there  they  kept  me  on 
my  back  for  three  months. 

“But  just  before  I  got  into  that  am¬ 
bulance  at  Ypres,”  said  Tracy  proudly, 

“I  heard  that  General  French  had  said 
that  we  had  been  the  first  troops  in  the 
British  army  to  stand  off  the  German 
artillery  with  machine-gun  fire.  He 
called  us  the  ‘Stonewall  Brigade.’  ”  ' 

The  British  wouldn’t  take  Tracy 
into  the  army  again;  they  decided  he 
was  not  physically  fit.  And  so,  thin 
and  weak,  he  got  onto  an  American 
boat  and  went  back  to  Missouri  to 
make  a  fight  for  health. 

“I  couldn’t  stand  it  in  Missouri,” 
said  Tracy  to  me,  when  I  met  him  in 
New  York,  hale  and  strong,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  clad  in  the  blue  uniform  of  the 
British  Navy  flying  man.  “I  couldn’t 
pick  up  the  papers  and  read  about  the 
war,  without  having  a  fit.  And  so  I 
got  back  to  England  again  and  picked 
out  a  department  where  they  wouldn’t 
know  me.” 

“And  where  they  had  machine  guns,” 

I  suggested. 

“I  told  you  I’m  through  with  ma¬ 
chine  guns,”  said  Tracy.  “I  chose  the 
navy  flying  corps  and  they  let  me  in. 

Of  course  I  had  some  machine-gun 
work  on  my  list  of  duties,  but  it  wasn’t 
all  machine  gun,  you  understand.  I 
learned  how  to  fly  and  how  to  be  a  navy 
man  on  a  battle-ship.  I  told  ’em  I  was 
English,  of  course.” 

“And  what  are  you  doing  ov'er  here 
in  America?” 

“Well,  as  soon  as  we  went  into  the 
war  I  tried  to  get  out  of  the  British 
Navy  and  they  wouldn’t  let  me  go. 
They  promoted  me,  instead,  to  be  an 
instructor  in  air  machine  gunnery'  and 
flying.  But  I  was  bound  to  get  back  to 
the  United  States  and  so  the  shrapnel 
in  my  back  began  to  ache.  I  w-ent  to  a 
hospital,  but  they  wouldn’t  sign  my 
discharge  papers.  They  said  I’d  get 
well  all  right. 

“One  day  I  was  lying  in  bed,  sick  of 
being  there,  because  my  back  wasn’t 
hurting  at  all,  when  an  English  officer 
came  up  to  my  bed  and  read  my  name 
on  the  nurse’s  chart. 

“Then  he  made  a  jump  toward  me 
and  said,  ‘Why,  hello,  old  man!  What 
are  you  doing  here?’ 

“I  didn’t  recognize  him,  but  he  re¬ 
membered  me.  He  said  that  he  had 
been  with  the  British  at  V^era  Cruz. 
You  remember  that  gap  in  the  railway 
just  outside  Vera  Cruz,  that  we  walked 
over  that  hot  day?”  said  Tracy. 
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“I  do,”  I  answered.  “That  w'as  the  ' 
d£t\’  you  were  sore  because  the  British 
rescued  us,  when  the  Americans  were  j 
so  near.”  | 

“Well,  this  officer  told  me  that  one 
day,  on  that  gap,  he  was  carrying  a 
box  of  pineapples  and  that  I  came  along 
and  helped  him  carry  the  load  the  rest 
of  the  way  to  the  Vera  Cruz  train. 
Then  I  remembered  him  well.  Gee, 
but  he  was  soaking  w’ith  sweat  that 
day! 

“  ‘But  what  are  you  doing  in  the 
hospital  here?’  he  asked  me. 

“I  told  him  the  truth.  I  said  I  was 
faking  illness  because  I  wanted  to  get 
out  of  the  British  Navy  and  get  back 
to  the  United  States  where  I  could 
serve  my  own  country.  I  told  him  the 
whole  thing. 

“  ‘Well,  just  liecause  you  helped  me 
with  those  pineapples.  I’ll  do  my  best 
to  help  you,’  he  told  me.  .\nd  three 
days  later,  my  discharge  papers  came 
and  I  got  up  and  started  home.  I  don’t 
know  that  fellow’s  name  to  this  day; 
don’t  suppose  I  ever  w’ill  know  it.  But 
he  certainly  gave  me  a  good  reward  for 
helping  him  carr\'  a  box  of  pineapples, 
huh?” 

“.And  he  evened  up  for  having  the 
British  rescue  us  at  Vera  Cruz,”  I  sug¬ 
gested. 

“The  British  ain’t  so  bad,  after  all,” 
said  Tracy.  “I  didn’t  understand  them 
in  those  Vera  Cruz  days.  When  you 
fight  and  suffer  with  a  fellow,  you  get  to 
know  him  and  like  him.  I  found  that 
out,  even  with  the  South  American 
Indians  and  the  Mexicans.  Funny 
world,  isn’t  it?” 

There’s  nothing  particularly  exciting 
with  which  to  cap  this  story  because 
Richardson  isn’t  through  yet.  He  has 
been  w’ounded  in  fourteen  different 
parts  of  his  person,  and  he  expects  more 
scars  before  he’s  through,  though  he 
says  his  worst  wounds  have  always 
healed  in  not  more  than  two  weeks. 
He’s  home  again,  with  the  machine 
gun  still  calling  him;  preferably  the 
machine  gun  that’s  mounted  in  an  air¬ 
plane.  The  other  kind  is  old-fashioned, 
he  says;  there’s  an  extra  thrill  about 
using  one  in  the  air. 

“How  many  men  have  you  killed  in 
your  time?”  I  once  asked  Tracy. 
This  isn’t  a  polite  question  to  ask  a  sol¬ 
dier;  but  this  was  between  friends. 

“Not  a  one  that  I  know  of,”  said 
Tracy. 

“But  what  do  you  do  when  you  turn 
a  machine  gun  loose  on  a  thousand 
men?”  I  persisted. 

“Why,  you  just  break  up  formations 
with  a  machine  gun;  that’s  all.”  was  his 
drawling  answer.  “That’s  what  it  says 
in  the  militarv  books.” 
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as  roofing  where  the  hazard  is  greatest 


SPREAD  of  fire  is  most  likely  in  city  centers.  Yet  it  is  there  the  great  railroad 
freight  terminal  must  often  locate.  But  on  those  topped  with  Johns- Man- 
ville  Asbestos  Roofings  the  chance  of  fire  loss  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Roofing  Service  to  repel  fire  and  resist  deterioration  is  only  one  of  many 
services  that  Asbestos  continually  performs. 

Asbestos  is  crushed  and  felted  for  insulations  that  conserve  heat  and  bar 
out  cold,  moulded  to  forms  that  control  tricky  electric  current.  It  is  spun 
into  thread  for  fabrics  that  allow  work  in  and  with  high  temperatures,  turned 
into  hundreds  of  problem-solving  devices. 

But  in  such  forms  Asbestos  is  different  from  the  fibre  in  the  mine.  It  has 
been  a  great  work  to  apply  the  properties  Nature  gave  her  product  to  the 
practical  use  of  man.  And  Johns-Manville  has  done  just  that— in  a  hundred 
ways — and  more. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

^  1 0  Factoria—Branchet  in  6 1  Large  Cilks  , 


Delivered 


P  Your  ciraice  of  44  otyloOf  eolova 
Muoond  sixes  in  tbo  famoos  lino  of 
bicycles,  shown  in 
full  coior  in  tbs  big  new  Free  Cata¬ 
log.  We  pay  all  the  freight  charges 
frum  Chicago  to  youx  town. 

,30  Days  Free  Trial 

^bicycle  you  select,  actual  riding  test 
^^11  your  own  town  for  a  full  month, 
t  Do  not  buy  until  you  get  our  great 
r.  nno  trial  offer  and  low  Factory- 
'^Direct-To-Rider  terms  and  prices. 


The  Magniphone  is  the  latest  achieve¬ 
ment  of  Science  in  its  ability  to  aid 
failing  ears  and  overcome  deafness. 
Trj’  it  at  home  free  and  test  your  ears; 
we  pay  all  expenses.  Old  instruments 
taken  in  exchange.  All  who  need 
scientific  aid  should  try  this  wonderful 
instrument.  Information  sent  FREE. 
THE  MAGNIPHONE  CO..  Dept  21,  CHICAGO 
29  Eut  NUdisoa  St.  Cot.  W*b«h  Ave..  Room  I3<B 


.iTIRFC  LAMPS,  HORNS.  [Wdato. 
R  I  inKw  single  wheels  and  repair 
I  parts  for  all  makss  of  bicyclea  at 
ihalf  oaual  priesa.  No  one  ebecan 
lofTer  such  Tsloes  and  such  terms. 
FskmD  no  MONKV  but  wnte  today 
7or  the  big  new  Catalog.  H*a  frea» 

COMPANY 

m  CH II  Oapt.  A-4S,  Chlcg. 


Since  this  article  n'as  uritten  Mr. 
Richardson  has  become  Captain  in  the 
machine-^un  section  of  the  Signal  Corps, 

U.  S.  R. 
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AFTER  THE  WAR 

An  open  forum  devoted  to  tke 
problems  of  world  reconstruction 

■V^^HAT  is  coming? 

What  will  the  war  do  to  man? 

What  kind  of  world  will  it  leave  us,  and  orir  children,  and  theirs? 

What  changes  will  it  bring — in  our  work,  our  life,  our  thought — specifically,  in  indus¬ 
try,  trade,  business,  finance;  in  social  organization,  domestic  life,  religion,  education, 
science,  art,  philosophy,  and  in  the  spirit  and  attitude  of  man  toward  life;  in  government, 
and  in  international  relations?  Write  us  your  opinions. 


Straws  m  the  ^^lncl 

IN  EUROPE  and  in  this  country 
there  have  been  numerous  expres¬ 
sions  of  opinion,  hope,  theor\%  and 
demand  regarding  the  future — in 
books,  articles,  speeches,  mani¬ 
festations  and  declarations  of  parties, 
interviews  with  business  men  arid 
statesmen,  financiers,  labor  leaders; 
statements  of  war  aims,  etc. — espe¬ 
cially  during  the  deepening  shadow  of 
the  past  two  years  of  the  war. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  such  matters 
a  fool’s  guess  is  as  good  as  the  wisest 
man’s.  What  the  real  influence  of 
these  opinions  would  be  if  the  war  were 
to  end  to-morrow  and  whether  they  are 
right  or  not  are  debatable  questions. 
In  any  case,  they  are  weather-signs  that 
must  be  regarded  in  preparing  for  the 
future.  They  are  indications  of  the 
state  of  the  world’s  mind — or  rather  in¬ 
dications  that  there  is  such  a  thing  in 
process  of  formation — and  this  mind  is 
one  of  the  realistic  factors  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  with  in  any  attempt  to  forecast 
and  meet  the  future.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  they  are  more  than  a  mere  state 
of  mind;  they  have  embodied  them¬ 
selves  in  concrete  action.  We  ought  to 
know  them,  analyze  them,  include  them 
in  our  syllabus  of  the  situation. 

Thought  about  the  problems  of  the 
future  in  this  country  is,  naturally,  still 
vague  and  chaotic.  We  have  had  one 
or  two  sympHJsiums  of  opinions  of  prom¬ 
inent  Americans,  like  that  published  by 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science  and  by  Professor  Albert 
Bushnell  Hart  of  Harvard  University; 
we  have  heard  the  prophecies  of  James 
M.  Beck,  a  law>’er;  Mr.  Frank  A.  Van- 
derlip,  a  financier;  Mr.  Charles  P.  Stein- 
metz,  an  eminent  engineer;  Mr. 
Schwedtman,  a  banker;  Mr.  Edward  A. 
Filene,  a  merchant;  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Schwab,  a  captain  of  industr\';  and 
David  Jayne  Hill,  a  diplomatist;  and 
the  declarations  of  various  factions  of 
the  Socialist  and  Labor  parties;  and  the 
views  of  the  future  more  or  less  directly 
implied  in  President  Wilson’s  sfjeeches. 

Very  little  concrete  action  has  been 
taken  by  the  Government  except  what 


is  implied  in  the  various  new  pieces 
of  governmental  machinery  of  admin¬ 
istration  which  have  been  set  up  to 
carry  on  the  war — control  of  imports 
and  exports,  the  War  Finance  Corpnira- 
tion.  Government  control  of  railroads 
and  fuel  and  food,  etc.  The  only  meas¬ 
ure  not  of  strictly  war  reference  and 
distinctly  looking  to  the  future  is  the 
recently  passed  bill  to  permit  coopera¬ 
tion  and  combination  in  foreign  trade. 


BOOKS  TO  READ 

After-War  Problems.  A  Sympo¬ 
sium  by  Lord  Cromer,  Lord  Hal¬ 
dane  and  others.  (Macmillan.) 
Problems  of  the  Peace.  William 
H.  Dawson.  (Scribner.) 

The  Restoration  of  Europe. 
Alfred  H.  Fried,  translated  from  the 
German  by  L.  S.  Gannett. 
(M  acmillan.) 

A  League  of  Nations.  H.  N. 

Brailsford.  (Deni.) 

Problems  of  Readjustment  .After 
THE  War.  .Albert  B.  Hart  and 
others.  (Appleton.) 

The  Great  Settlement.  C.  E. 
Fayle.  (Duffield.) 

Approaches  to  the  Great  Settle¬ 
ment.  E.  S.  Balch.  (Huehsch.) 
Central  Europe.  Friedrich  Nau- 
mann.  (Knopf.)  ■ 

America  .\fter  the  War.  By  an 
.American  Jurist.  (Century.) 
.\mer:''\  and  the  New  Epoch. 

Charles  P.  Steinmetz.  (Harpers.) 
America  Among  the  Nations.  H.  S. 

Powers.  (Macmillan.) 

The  Rebuilding  of  Europe.  Ex- 
.Ambassador  David  Jayne  Hill. 
(Century.) 

What  Is  Coming?  H.  G.  Wells. 
(Macmillan.) 

The  .Aims  of  Labor.  .Arthur 
Henderson.  (Iluebsch.) 


Recently,  a  bill  appropriating  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  for  a  reconstruction  com¬ 
mission  was  rejected  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  ground  that  we 
did  not  have  the  money.  A  prominent 
Washington  piolitician  recently  said 
that  he  would  as  soon  talk  of  life  after 
death  as  of  reconstruction. 

Abroad,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy 
and  Germany  have  created  special  min¬ 
istries  of  reconstruction  with  elaborate 
machinerj’,  the  sole  purpose  of  which  is 


to  prepare  for  the  after-war  problems. 
In  the  fall  of  nineteen-sixteen,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  appointed  an  impierial  commis¬ 
sioner  for  transition-period  economics. 
A  large  staff  of  economic  spiecialists  and 
clerks  were  concentrated  upon  this 
work,  until,  a  year  later,  the  imperial 
economics  ministry,  headed  by  Under¬ 
secretary  of  the  Interior  von  Stein,  took 
its  place.  The  new  ministry  is  assisted 
by  a  mammoth  advisory  council  and 
numberless  committees,  including  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  all  trades  and  industries, 
labor  and  finance.  The  new  ministry 
is  planning  state  control  of  exports  and 
imports  after  the  war,  rehabilitation  of 
overseas  steamship  lines,  demobiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  workers  who  w'ere  in  the 
armies,  solution  of  the  nation’s  post- 
bellum  financial  problems.  Even  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  crucial  hours  of  the 
war  there  are  abundant  indications, 
even  proofs,  now  in  the  hands  of  our 
War  Trade  Board,  that  Germany  has 
already  not  only  perfected  in  com- 
pletest  detail  her  plans  for  interior  re¬ 
construction  and  rebuilding  her  trade, 
but  has,  in  some  mysterious  way.  actu¬ 
ally  set  in  motion  in  neutral  and  even 
belligerent  countries  the  old  or  entirely 
new  machinery  for  reestablishing  her 
position. 

We  have  also  had  views  of  the  future 
expressed  by  Herr  Ballin,  the  great 
German  ship  magnate;  by  Friedrich 
Naumann,  the  professor  and  member 
of  the  Reichstag;  by  Professor  Eduard 
Meyer;  Professor  Harms.  Messrs.  Del- 
brueck.  Harden,  and  the  numerous 
fragmentary  manifestoes  of  Conser¬ 
vative,  Liberal  and  Socialist  piarties 
which  have  been  blown  out  of  Germany 
by  muffled  interior  explosions,  not  to 
mention  the  entertaining  clair\’oyances 
of  the  Crown  Prince. 

England  long  ago  established  an  im¬ 
perial  ministry  called  the  Ministry'  of 
Reconstruction,  the  first  incumbent  of 
which  is  Dr.  Christopher  Addison,  a 
widely  known  practical  business  man 
and  student  of  racial  problems,  who 
has  working  with  him  some  of  the 
best-known  specialists  in  the  various 
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economic,  social,  engineering  and  politi¬ 
cal  problems  involved  in  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion. 

The  British  Ministry  of  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  has  under  it  and  reporting  to  it 
eighty-seven  different  committees  and 
commissions  falling  into  fifteen  differ¬ 
ent  trade  groups:  trade  development, 
finance,  raw  materials,  coal  and  power, 
intelligence,  scientific  and  industrial  re¬ 
search,  demobilization  and  disposal  of 
stores,  labor  and  employment,  public 
administration,  housing,  education, 
aliens,  legal,  miscellaneous.  There  are, 
for  example,  eight  committees  dealing 
with  demobilization  and  disposal  of 
stores;  there  are  four  committees  deal¬ 
ing  with  housing;  eight  dealing  with 
education;  five  dealing  with  trade  de¬ 
velopment,  and  so  on. 

The  Central  Committee  on  Materials 
Supply,  for  example,  is  to  consider  and 
report  upon  (i)  the  nature  and  amount 
of  the  supplies  of  materials  and  food¬ 
stuffs  which  will  be  required  by  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  period 
which  will  elapse  between  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  war  and  the  restoration  of  a 
normal  condition  of  trade.  (2)  The 
probable  requirements  of  India,  the 
Dominions  and  Crown  Colonies  for 
such  supplies  at  the  close  of  hostilities. 
(3)  The  probable  requirements  of  bellig¬ 
erents  from  which  and  the  conditions 
under  which  such  supplies  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  and  transported,  and,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  the  extent  to  which  they  might  be 
obtained  from  the  United  Kingdom  or 
within  the  Empire  or  from  allied  or 
neutral  countries.  (5)  The  question 
whether  any  measure  of  control  will  re¬ 
quire  to  be  exercised  in  regard  to  mate¬ 
rials,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  such 
control. 

Ever\'  economic  problem  that  will 
confront  England  after  the  war  will 
confront  a  nation  prepared  with  a  plan 
to  solve  that  very’  problem.  .\nd  from 
the  activities  and  plans  of  these  com¬ 
missions  there  may  be  obtained  already 
a  very  clear  idea  as  to  the  view  of  the 
future  which  lies  back  of  them. 

But  everywhere  in  England  there  is 
the  fullest  and  most  thorough  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  problems  of  the  future. 
There  was  recently  issued  a  remarkable 
symposium  of  the  views  of  the  late  Lord 
Cromer,  Lord  Haldane,  and  a  dozen 
other  British  noblemen  and  statesmen. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
statement  of  the  Inter-Allied  Socialist 
and  Labor  parties,  representing  all  the 
pro-war  radical  parties  of  the  allied 
countries,  the  first  statement  of  the  war 
aims  of  Labor  unanimously  agreed  upon 
by  all  factions.  This  statement  of  war 
aims,  like  most  such  statements  that 
have  been  made,  implies  certain  views, 
hopes,  demands  regarding  reconstruc¬ 
tion;  but  the  fullest  explicit  statement 
of  the  reconstruction  views  of  British 
labor  has  been  made  in  the  remarkable 
manifesto  of  the  British  Labor  party 
setting  forth  its  after-war  demands. 


Lloyd  George  in  stating  his  attitude ' 
toward  part  of  this  program  said: 

“The  war  presents  an  opportunity  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  economic  and 
industrial  conditions  of  this  country 
such  as  has  never  been  presented  in  the 
life  of  the  world.  The  whole  state  of  i 
society  is  more  or  less  molten,  anil  you  ; 
can  stamp  anything  upon  that  molten 
mass  so  long  as  you  do  so  with  firmness 
and  determination.  There  is  no  time 
to  lose.  Unless  the  opportunity  is 
seized  immediately  after  the  war,  I  be- ! 
lieve  it  will  pass  away  farther  beyond 
your  ken  or  mine  and  perhaps  beyond 
our  children’s. 

“I  believe  that  settlement  after  the 
war  will  succeed  in  proportion  to  its 
audacity.  The  readier  we  are  to  cut 
away  from  the  rest,  the  better  we  shall 
succeed!  | 

“Don’t  always  be  thinking  of  getting  | 
back  to  where  you  were  before  the  war; ' 
get  a  really  new  world.’’  I 

.And  numerous  utterances  and  actions  ; 
in  France  and  Italy  can  be  quoted  to 
show  that  in  Fmrope  thought  and  ac¬ 
tivity  of  this  kind  is  not  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  unpatriotic. 

A  survey  of  this  vast  mass  of  thought, ! 
demand,  and  action  for  the  future  re¬ 
veals  a  welter  of  contending  opinions, 
hopes,  theories,  wills  in  the  different 
approaches  to  the  problems  of  recon¬ 
struction.  These  would  seem  to  lead 
to  nothing  but  a  chaos  and  confusion  of 
counsel  which  could  not  be  of  much  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  world. 
But  when  the  concrete,  specific  and  de¬ 
tailed  proposals  which  have  been  sug¬ 
gested,  drawn  up,  or  partially  put  into ' 
action  in  the  various  countries  are  e.\- 
amined,  there  seems  to  emerge  a  small 
strip  of  common  ground,  a  little  isle  of 
sanity  and  plausibility,  upon  which  the 
timid  prophet  may  set  foot  with  the  as¬ 
surance  that  somewhere  in,  on  or| 
around  this  terra  firma  will  be  found,  at 
least,  the  clay  for  the  bricks  out  of  which  | 
the  future  may  be  built. 

We  do  not  know.  All  we  know  is  I 
that  in  these  proposals,  made  by  the  I 
most  different  temperaments  with  the  j 
most  different  approaches  to  the  future, 
and  the  most  different  conceptions  of ! 
what  constitutes  the  important  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  future,  there  is  a  common 
element.  These,  like  scattered  straws 
thrown  into  air,  show  that  there  is  a 
wind,  which,  whether  you  believe  it 
brings  fair  weather  or  foul,  must  be 
watched  in  tilling  the  field  and  planting 
the  crops  of  the  future. 

The  astonishing  thing  is  tliat  this  new 
spirit  may  be  found  in  some  measure 
and  more  or  less  concealed,  in  the 
strongly  contrasted  temperaments  that  | 
view  the  future.  i 

What  this  new  spirit,  this  common 
meeting-ground  is,  we  shall  see  when 
we  bring  together  some  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  specific  proposals  for  meeting  the 
problems  of  reconstruction  that  have 
been  made  here  and  abroad. 
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It  is  just  one  more  of  the  mysteries  so  marvelously  solved 
by  Craig  Kennedy — the  master  detective  given  to  the  world  by 


ARTHUR  B.  REEVE 

(CRAIG  KENNEDY) 


He  is  the  detective  genius  of  our 
age.  He  has  taken  science — science 
that  stands  for  this  age — and  allied  it 
to  the  mystery  and  romance  of  detec¬ 
tive  fiction.  Even  to  the  smallest 
detail,  every^  hit  of  the  plot  is  worked 
out  scientifically.  For  nearly  ten 
years  America  has  been  watching  his 
Craig  Kennedy — marvelling  at  the 
strange,  new,  startling  things  that 
detective-hero  w’ould  unfold.  Even 
under  the  stress  of  war,  England  is 
reading  him  as  she  never  did  before. 


Such  plots — such  suspense — with 
real,  vivid  people  moving  through 
the  maelstrom  of  life!  Frenchmen 
have  mastered  the  art  of  terror  sto¬ 
ries.  English  writers  have  thrilled 
whole  nations  by  their  artful  heroes. 
Russian  ingenuity  has  fashioned  wild 
tales  of  mystery.  But — all  these 
seem  old-fashioned — out-of-date  — 
besides  the  infinite  variety  —  the 
weird  excitement  of  Arthur  B. 
Reeve’s  tales. 
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Continued  from  page  57 

stooped  over  the  stricken  man  on  the 
other  side  and  gingerly  felt  for  the 
wounds. 

“Tam  is  going  to  live,  Captain 
Blackie,”  she  said,  “because  he  knows  I 
want  him  to — don’t  you,  dear?’’ 

“Aye — lassie,’’  said  Tam  faintly. 

“Because — because,’’  she  said,  “we  are 
going  to  be  married,  aren’t  we,  Tam?” 

He  nodded  and  she  stooped  to  listen. 
“Say  it — in — Scotch.” 

she  said  it — in  his  ear,  her  eyes 
bright  and  shining,  her  face  as  pink  as 
the  sunset  flooding  the  scene  and  then 
she  got  up  to  her  feet  and  they  lifted  the 
j  stretcher  and  slid  it  gently  into  the 
i  grooved  guides  on  the  floor  of  the  am¬ 
bulance. 

i  “Now — driver,”  said  the  doctor  with 

a  little  smile. 

She  went  to  her  place  and  mounted  to 
the  seat.  The  hands  that  touched  the 
polished  wheel  trembled  and  she  slipped 
back  to  the  ground  again,  her  face 
white. 

“I  can’t — I  can’t  drive  him,”  she  said 
and  burst  into  tears  upon  Blackie’s 
shoulder. 

So  Blackie  drove  the  car  himself  and 
left  his  general  to  wipe  Vera’s  eyes. 

/k  MONTH  later  Captain  Blackie 
went  to  Havre  to  see  Tam  en  route 
for  home. 

I  “You’re  a  wonderful  fellow,  Tam — 
j  you  ought  to  be  dead  really  instead  of 
being  hound  for  England.” 

“Scotland,”  corrected  Tam. 

“But  don’t  you  think  you’re  lucky?” 

:  “Weel,”  said  Tam,  “I  did  until  the 

morn,  then  I  struck  a  verra  bad  patch.” 

:  “Bad  luck,”  said  the  innocent  and 

I  surprised  Blackie,  “I  am  sorr>'  to  hear 
I  that.  What  hapjiened?” 

I  “The  big  feller,  the  principal  doc- 
I  tor,”  said  Tam,  “said  I  might  smoke  a 
;  wee  seegair,  and,  believe  me,  Captain 
;  Blackie,  sir,  when  I  looked  in  ma  pooch 
i  there  wasna  a  single - ” 

Blackie  l(X)k  his  cigar-case  from  his 
:  pocket,  opened  and  extended  it. 

I  “Tam,”  he  said,  “you’re  nearly  well.” 

!the  drinking -foun¬ 
tain 

BY  EDITH  M.  THOMAS 

Yonder,  a  bowl  for  the  birds  to 
drink. 

In  the  midst  of  the  velvet  lawn; 

!  Bird  after  bird  alights  at  the  brink, 
Dips  a  swift  beak — and  is  gone. 

.And  the  bird  never  knows,  as  it  sings  in 
I  yon  tree, 

j  That  the  water  was  set  for  its 
sake.  .  .  . 

Do  I  know  more  Who  hath  thought  of 
me, 

'  When  mv  soul  of  its  thirst  I  slake? 
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Txi  DUCHESS  OF  SIONA 

-  {Continued  from  page  jp)  - 


“You  ran  away? 

“Immediately.  My  fears  were  justi¬ 
fied,  Excellency.  It  was  a  choice  be¬ 
tween  dying  and  running  away,  and  my 
invariable  custom  at  such  times  is  to 
run.  Ten  soldi  a  day  can  scarcely  look 
for  more  than  that.  I  may  say  that  I 
swam  away.  Malatesta  and  his  men 
had  us  on  three  sides  at  Guerrada  Ford, 
and  was  cutting  us  to  pieces  very 
prettily.  The  river  was  the  only  way, 
and  I  swam  for  it.” 

free-lance,  a  cutthroat  at  ten 
soldi  a  day — oh.  Chancellor!”  She 
looked  again  at  the  old  man,  who  re¬ 
turned  her  gaze  blankly.  A  sense  of 
horror  descended  upon  them  all.  They 
were  now  crowded  into  a  roughly 
shaped  circle,  or  rather,  oval,  in  one 
focus  of  which  the  Duchess  w'as  placed, 
seated  on  her  chair,  rather  breathless, 
her  bosom  rising  and  falling  rapidly,  her 
arms  laid  along  the  arms  of  the  chair, 
her  hands  clasping  the  knobs  at  the  end. 

The  color  had  gone  out  of  the  stran¬ 
ger’s  face.  Under  his  tan  he  was  white 
enough.  His  p>ose  was  still  that  of  a 
man  at  his  ease,  but  the  set  of  his  face 
meant  anxiety.  The  guards  behind  him 
were  no  longer  set  with  military  pre¬ 
cision.  Like  the  rest  of  the  men  and 
women  there,  they  were  leaning  to  this 
side  or  to  that  to  catch  some  view  of  his 
face.  Filipo,  his  rage  almost  unre- 
strainable,  stood  a  little  to  his  left, 
openly  jeering. 

'T'HE  Chancellor  found  his  voice.  I 
do  not  think  the  Duchess  could 
have  found  hers  just  then. 

moment,  your  Grace.  I  still  can 
not  but  think  there  must  be  some  jest 
here.  Before  you  served  Foresi,  sir?” 

“I  was  clerk  in  the  slave-market  at 
Stamboul.  Hence  my  perfect  hand¬ 
writing  and  my  master-head  for  fig¬ 
ures.” 

The  Duchess  gave  one  long  deep 
breath  and  tapped  with  her  fingers  on 
the  chair  arms.  He  had  done  better 
not  to  touch  on  his  handwriting  or  his 
ability  at  arithmetic.  The  horror  of 
the  situation  so  full  of  crashing  sensa¬ 
tions  was  now  rapidly  passing  into  the 
beginning  at  least  of  a  gigantic  jest. 
Somewhere  in  the  background  of  all 
this  hovered  shadowily  a  great  un¬ 
manageable  laugh.  God  keep  them 
from  that — look  at  the  face  of  the 
Duchess! 

“.\nd  before  that?’’  She  spoke. 

“Many  things.  Among  others,  a 
sailor  some  years.  I  sail  a  ship  rarely. 
\Vho  know’s  the  sea  may  venture  to 
study  woman.” 

Ha!  The  fellow’s  fluid,  is  he?  And 
would  make  epigrams,  of  a  sort.  The 
Duchess  will  epigram  him  before  all’s 
over,  rest  you! 

“.\nd  before  that?”  Faintly  now. 


and  without  real  willingness  to  question, 
but  as  one  urged  by  a  sup)erior  force  to 
drain  a  bitter  draft  to  the  dregs. 

“So  many  things.  For  instance,  I 
worked  as  a  mule-driver  with  a  hundred 
others  to  bring  ten  thousand  mules 
from  Lombardy  to  Vienna  for  the  em¬ 
peror’s  wars  there.  I  know  mule  from 
nose  to  tail  and  tail  to  nose  again. 
From  mule  to  man  is  but  a  step.” 

“And  before  that — but  no,  no  more.” 
She  cut  him  short  as  he  opened  his  lips 
to  speak  again.  Apparently  he  had  a 
long  list  of  occupations  he  was  quite 
prepared  to  run  through.  “No  more — 
Are  you  mad?”  She  considered  a  little, 
then,  “Is  there  one  who  will  speak  for 
you  before  I  have  you  dealt  wdth?” 

There  was  visibly  a  little  damp  on  his 
forehead.  Yet  one  could  not  say  that 
the  confidence  of  his  bearing  had  in  any 
way  w'ilted.  Rather,  you  judged  that 
to  it  was  joined  a  wariness,  an  alertness, 
that  told  of  a  ralhdng  of  what  powers 
he  had  to  meet  the  demands  of  his 
situation. 

“Yes,  Excellency.” 

“Where  is  he?” 

“Here,  Excellency!”  He  laid  his 
hand  on  his  breast  with  candor.  “I 
am  he.  I  could  engage  no  finer  advo¬ 
cate,  and  if  you  will  deign  to  listen  fur¬ 
ther - ” 

She  stood  up  suddenly,  wrath  blazing 
over  her  face. 

“Oh,  Madam,”  he  protested,  stretch¬ 
ing  out  his  hands  and  leaning  toward 
her,  “pray,  pray  spare  me  a  few  mo¬ 
ments.  You  can  not  so  lightly  dismiss 
a  matter  affecting  your  whole  future. 
After  all,  not  even  Helen  of  Troy  was 
profKJsed  for  every  day,  and  abruptness 
on  your  part  might  even  be  accounted 
flippancy.” 

She  sat  down  again,  for  no  other  rea¬ 
son  than  that  this  man’s  monstrous 
impudence  was  now  become  a  paralyz¬ 
ing  thing.  And  if  she  stared,  spell¬ 
bound,  she  was  no  more  under  the 
strange  influence  than  all  else  there. 
As  she  stared  and  waited,  so  did  they. 

“Let  me  ex]X)und  this  matter  a  little 
further,”  he  said,  and  she  let  him  ex¬ 
pound,  Ijecause  of  the  momentous  ear¬ 
nestness  with  which  he  sp)oke,  and  the 
extraordinary  compulsion  in  his  man¬ 
ner  that  floated  from  him  and  about 
them  all  and  made  it  imp>erative  that 
this  crazy  performance  must  be  borne 
to  its  end. 

The  Chancellor  truly  made  an  effort. 
“Your  Grace,  shall  I  deal  with  this?” 

“Let  him  go  on,”  she  answered, 
curtly. 

Pedro — “and  nothing  else” — con¬ 
tinued:  “I  thank  your  Excellency. 
Your  kindness  emboldens  me  to  ask  you 
to  note  that  this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
ever  prop<ised  marriage  to  a  duchess. 
Indeed,  I  can  not  remember  that  I  have 


ever  proposed  marriage  to  any  woman, 
whatever  her  station,  and  naturally  I 
am  somewhat  embarrassed.  Let  me 
first  prove  to  your  Grace  that  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  what  I  may  call  the 
political  aspect  of  the  proposed  alli¬ 
ance.” 

The  strain  was  eased  all  round  a 
little.  He  wiped  the  damp  from  his 
forehead.  The  Duchess  leaned  back  in 
her  chair,  looking  at  him  reflectively. 
One  might  almost  imagine  that  a  hint 
of  the  laugh  in  the  background  had 
dawned  upon  her.  There  was  not  a 
glint  of  a  smile  in  her  face,  but  a  search¬ 
ing  curiosity,  there  before  truly,  but 
now  freer  from  that  terrible  threat  of 
burning  anger,  looked  out  of  her  eyes. 

His  voice,  resonant,  confident  and 
clear,  went  on  with  something  like  an 
address: 

“Siona  is  one  of  the  seven  cities  of 
Aquiloja.  Good.  Aquiloja  is  ruled  by 
Malatesta  of  Missona,  and  when  I  say 
ruled  I  should  rather  say  tyrannized. 
Good  again.  Your  people  are  very' 
much  taxed  and  grow  unruly.  Natu¬ 
rally.  I  have  never  paid  taxes  myself, 
but  I  should  imagine  from  what  I  have 
heard  of  them  that  they  are  annoying 
things  at  the  best.  Malatesta  is  a 
difficult  man  to  deal  with.  Very  well, 
then  he  must  be  handled  by  a  man  just 
as  difficult.  Madam,  I  shall  no  doubt 
astonish  you  when  I  inform  you  that  on 
occasion  I  can  be  the  most  difficult  man 
in  the  world.” 

He  paused.  Plainly  he  had  meant  to 
get  a  word  from  her,  had  essayed  to 
break  her  wordless  audience,  plumb  the 
baffling  speechlessness  of  her  attitude. 
He  failed. 

She  continued  to  look  at  him  silently. 
The  Chancellor,  seeking  to  read  her 
mood,  spoke,  “Madam — ,”  She  stopped 
him  with  uplifted  finger.  “A  little 
longer.  Chancellor.” 

The  address  continued.  “Malatesta 
is  clever.  So  am  I.  Malatesta  is  swift. 
So  am  1.  But  I  can  be  slow,  slow,  and 
he  can  not.  He  must  always  drive  like 
a  hurricane,  sweeping  things  before  him 
like  a  storm  blast,  but  I  can  creep  like 
any  snail.  He  can  not  wait — I  can.” 

X-TERE  he  scored  his  first  point. 

She  took  the  obvious  opening.  “I 
can  not — much  longer,”  she  said,  and 
knew  instantly  that  she  had  blundered. 

He  let  his  lip  drop  a  little  as  if  in 
startled  surprise.  “How  p>etty,  how 
ea.sy,”  his  opened  lips  seemed  to  say. 
“I  gave  you  that,  and  you  could  not  let 
it  pass.” 

With  a  little  pang  of  annoyance  she 
recognized  how  easily  she  had  let  her¬ 
self  be  pushed  into  a  weak  p>osition. 
She  felt  furious.  VV’as  she  flushing,  she 
wondered — and  promptly  flushed. 

With  a  little  sigh,  as  if  he  had  met 
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with  something  in  her  that  brought  him 
disappointment,  he  went  on,  hurrying 
as  if  to  shield  her  blunder  from  the 
knowledge  of  these  others. 

“Malatesta  is  a  soldier.  So  am  I. 
He  can  break  cavalry,  set  an  ambush, 
slay  without  mercy.  So  can  I,  but  be¬ 
cause  I  am  clever  I  can  spare.  He  is  a 
leader  of  men.  He  comptels  them, 
masters,  makes  them  fear  and  follow. 
So  can  I,  but  I  touch  their  hearts,  too. 

I  can  blaze  before  them  like  Malatesta, 
but  I  have  this  which  he  lacks — I  can  be 
as  little  as  they.  Madam,  can  you 
credit  it?  I  can  play  the  fool  at  times 
most  gloriously.” 

SHE  was  dry.  “You  surprise  me” — 
and  wished  she  had  not  spoken. 
“Point  two,”  he  whispered  to  him¬ 
self.  It  gave  him  confidence  to  let 
drive  at  her. 

His  dark  face  suddenly  paled,  he 
ste{)ped  a  pace  toward  her,  and  though 
his  voice  dropped,  its  strangely  arrest¬ 
ing  power  vibrated  with  an  intensity 
that  held  them  all  at  full  strain  to  catch 
each  syllable.  “I  can  deal  with  plot¬ 
ters  and  outplot  them,  with  liars  and 
outlie  them.  Brave  men  turn  to  me,  for 
I  am  brave,  but  cowards  mutter  their 
fears  to  me,  for  I  comprehend  all  the 
ends  of  a  man’s  mind  and  cowardice  is 
no  riddle  to  me.  Friendship  is  mine 
when  I  claim  it;  with  a  word  I  can  con¬ 
jure  nobility  in  the  minds  of  common 
men.  But  treachery  confides  in  me — 
hate,  malice,  envy,  all  that’s  base  in  the 
heart  of  a  man  forbears  to  hide  from 
me,  for  I  read  men’s  souls  through  and 
through,  yet  offer  no  judgment.” 

He  laid  his  spell  upon  them.  They 
believed  what  he  said.  Only  the 
Duchess  held  her  own,  hostile,  unmoved, 
unyielding. 

“Would  it  shorten  this  inter\'iew,” 
she  asked,  “if  you  confined  yourself 
to  a  list  of  the  things  you  can  not  do?” 

He  gloomed  at  her.  “You  jest  with 
me.  Madam.  Do  not  do  that.  I  am 
not  to  be  jested  with.  I  may  be  de¬ 
spised,  hated  even,  but  derision  is  not 
for  such  as  I.” 

She  sat  forward  in  her  chair.  “A 
threat?” 

“A  warning.  There  was  never  yet 
such  a  friend  as  the  friend  I  can  be,  nor 
yet  an  enemy  like  the  enemy  I  can  be.” 

“Evidently,  neither  threat  nor  w’arn- 
ing.  Let  us  say  a  promise.” 

She  was  now  herself  again,  the  Duch¬ 
ess,  sitting  serene  in  judgment  on  a 
plane  far  above  the  level  of  such  a  man 
as  this,  and  moment  by  moment  the 
atmosphere  of  the  court  cleared.  One 
by  one  they  stepped  back  on  to  firm 
foothold,  having  been  for  a  little  space 
whirled  off  into  a  fantastic  unreality  of 
existence  in  which  the  standards  and 
values  of  their  daily  lives  lost  all 
meaning. 

The  colossal  effrontery’  of  his  attempt 
was  even  now  scarcely  to  be  grasped, 
but  his  failure  was  certain.  They 


looked  at  him  with  both  pity  and  con¬ 
tempt,  still  amused  and  entertained  as 
he  fought  on,  unavailingly.  He  licked 
his  dr>’  lips,  fixed  his  e\'es  again  on  the 
girl  on  the  throne,  and  continued. 

“And  now,  your  Grace,  I  come  to  the 
point.  I  come  to  court  you,  and  under 
the  law  of  the  city  I  claim  a  month’s 
lodging  and  entertainment  in  your  cas¬ 
tle  here.  I  have  disclosed  to  you  much 
of  my  character,  since  I  wish  to  be  fair, 
but  honesty  to  myself  compels  me  to 
add  that  there  is  another  side  of  me,  my 
amiable  side,  which  can  not  fail  to 
interest  you.”  She  carefully  showed 
no  interest.  “Madam,  in  short,  I  have 
been  told,  by  who  should  know,  that  I 
have  in  me  the  makings  of  an  admirable 
lover,  and  you,  who  I  understand  have 
had  many  lovers,  will  be  surprised  at 
the  energj’  and  ingenuity  I  shall  dis¬ 
play.  I  read  character  very  quickly — 

I  should  not  be  the  man  I  am  if  it  were 
not  so — and  certain  minor  faults  I  de¬ 
tect  in  you  already.  But  with  me  you 
shall  find  not  only  amusement  and  in¬ 
terest,  but  instruction  and  guidance, 

and  when  we  are  married - ” 

Even  he  could  carrv’  it  no  further. 
There  was  a  gasp  round  the  court.  The 
Chancellor  stepped  forw’ard,  there  was 
an  exp)ectant  movement  among  the 
pikesmen,  all  eyes  turned  to  the  Duch¬ 
ess.  She  lifted  her  hand  and  the  move¬ 
ment  stilled.  She  spoke  to  Pedro. 

“I  will  deal  with  you — come  here.” 

He  approached  and  stood  before  her 
some  two  paces  from  the  first  step  of  the 
dais.  She  questioned  him  inexorably. 
He  answered  her  in  a  voice  the  confi¬ 
dence  in  which  had  lost  all  spontaneity, 
indeed,  seemed  in  its  subdued  tone  to 
suggest  an  attempt  to  placate  her. 
The  madman  knew  well  what  hovered 
above  him. 

“What  brought  you  here?” 

“Beppo.” 

“Who  is  Beppo?” 

“He  keeps  the  little  inn,  the  ‘Barge 
and  Boathook,’  down  by  the  river 
quay.” 

“Explain.” 

“I  lodged  with  him  two  nights,  and 
yesterday  morning  he  did  not  scruple, 
being  a  man  of  no  delicacy  of  instinct, 
to  drag  in  the  subject  of  payment. 
On  my  mentioning  to  him  that  the  only 
thing  that  prevented  my  settling  the 
bill  instantly  and  transferring  my  cus¬ 
tom  elsewhere  was  the  fact  that  I  had 
no  money,  he  exhorted  me  to  get  some. 
On  that  I  made  inquiries  as  to  what 
employment  a  man  of  my  abilities 
might  discover  here,  and  first  I  found 
out  that  this  was  a  ver\’  unhappy  city, 
not  being  held  prop>erly  in  hand - ” 

“How  dare  you!”  she  broke  out,  and 
instantly  p>erceived  that  he  had  pur¬ 
posely  provoked  her  to  the  interrup¬ 
tion. 

“I  repeat,  not  being  properly  held  in 
hand.  Oh,  Madam,  believe  me,  in  the 
rule  of  cities  the  first  axiom — pardon — 
not  now — the  time  is  ill-chosen.”  He 


excused  himself  for  not  proceeding  | 
further  along  that  avenue.  “And  next  i 
I  saw  that  this  is  not  so  turbulent  a  j 
people  as  a  casual  onlooker  might  suph 
pose,  and  next  that  it  is  ruled  by  a 
woman,  and  next,  that  you  an;  she — 
Madam,  yesterday,  from  among  the 
crowd,  I  saw  you  pass — and  after  that  I 
learned  that  by  the  city’s  laws  you  i 
might  be  courted  by  any  man.  By  I 
heavens!  What  was  the  next  step  for  ' 
anything  that  laid  claim  to  manhood? 
Thinks  I,  Pedro,  here’s  a  fine  city  and 
a  woman  most  rare,  and  the  winning  of 
both  would  make  an  adventure  that 
might  well  engage  even  a  man  of  your 
stamp  and  so - ” 

“And  so!  So!  Oh,  that  I  have  let 
myself  listen  to  this — this  outrage! 

This — this  insolence!  This — this —  [ 

Chancellor!”  f 

Her  calm,  her  dignity  had  broken  at 
last.  She  was  the  angry  woman —  I 

Duchess  if  you  like,  but  no  longer  the  [ 

stately  emb^iment  of  rank. 

The  Chancellor — “Madam,  give  your  I 

orders.”  i 

Filipo,  Guidomari,  the  guard,  pressed  I 
in  toward  the  stranger.  He  gave  them 
a  glance  over  his  shoulder,  placed  hands 
on  hips,  and  squared  himself  to  receive 
what  she  had  waiting  for  him. 

She  sat  for  a  space  of  five  seconds, 
revolving  things  in  her  mind,  and  for 
all  her  anger  remembering  that  she  was 
a  merciful  and  charitable  woman,  and  ! 

striving  even  now  to  find  grace  to  spare 
him  something  at  least  of  what  he  had 
fairly  brought  on  himself.  She  achieved 
it.  She  looked  at  him. 

“Let  us  have  done,”  she  said,  “I  have 
given  you  long  enough.  You  know 
your  folly.  I  do  not  discuss  it  with  you. 

You  know  the  p>eril  in  which  your  mad 
insolence  has  placed  you.  Say  no 
more — utter  no  single  word,  leave  my 
presence — and  I  let  you  go  unscathed. 
Speak  another  syllable  and  I  deal  with 
you  as  you  deserve.” 

TT  WAS  generous,  it  was  great.  If  his 

flippancy,  his  audacity  had  seemed 
for  the  moment  to  involve  her  so  that  for 
a  time  even  her  fineness  had  been  touched 
with  the  grotesqueness  of  his  fantastic 
folly,  the  charity,  the  high  serenity,  the 
miraculous  condescension  of  her  offer 
to  him  restored  her  at  a  touch  to  the 
fulness  of  her  admired  qualities.  She 
was  again  the  incomparable  Duchess, 
and  this  presumptuous  fool  fell  down 
instantly  to  the  level  of  things  such  as 
she  could  walk  on  without  as  much  as 
deigning  to  spurn. 

But  the  madman  would  not  take  the 
boon.  Being  swept  into  outer  dark¬ 
ness  he  must  writhe  back  into  light, 
even  if  it  w’ere  but  the  blaze  of  her 
destroying  anger. 

“And  what  of  my  rights — my  rights,  I 
say,  under  the  city’s  law?  You  are 
bound  by  the  law — I  claim  my  rights!” 

He  got  this  out  with  a  kind  of  quiver¬ 
ing  passion  as  if  in  thus  stooping  to 
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offer  him  mercy  she  did  him  injustice. 
His  affront  was  intolerable. 

She  looked  at  her  guards  no  more. 
Thev  were  on  him.  He  turned,  snarl¬ 
ing,  but  a  dozen  hands  gripped  him,  by 
neck,  waist,  wrists,  legs.  The  veins 
started  in  his  forehead  as,  sobbing  with 
the  effort,  he  heaved  and  wrenched  him¬ 
self  vainly  among  them.  They  mas¬ 
tered  him,  held  him  fast  before  her  to 
abide  her  judgment  as  she  sat. 

A  second — then  she  delivered  it. 

“When  my  father  made  it  a  law  of  the 
city  that  I  should  submit  to  lie  courted 
by  any  man,  he  did  not  specify  any 
gentleman  of  noble  blood,  because  not 
even  a  born  fool  could  imagine  other¬ 
wise.  I — Beatrice,  of  the  house  of 
Riotto,  to  be  so  addressed  by  such  a 
clod!  This  is  not  stupidity — it  is  the 
sheerest  insolence.  God!  What  have 
I  been  thinking  of  to  listen  to  you! 
Chancellor,  make  an  end!” 

They  had  lashed  his  hands  behind 
him.  He  looked  at  her,  black  rage 
making  a  hell  in  his  face.  They  pulled 
him  away  with  them,  yet  at  his  voice, 
terrible  as  he  raised  it  to  fling  her  one 
last  defiance,  they  were  compelled  to 
stay,  that  he  might  finish. 

“You  are  afraid  of  me!”  he  shouted. 
“Do  you  hear?  .Afraid,  I  say,  and  well 
you  know  why.  You  have  never  seen 
a  man  like  me  Ijefore.  I  have  the 
longest  head  and  the  quickest  blade,  the 
cleverest  tongue  and  the  readiest  wit  of 
any  man  in  all  Italy.  .All  the  men  who 
ever  came  courting  you  before  were 
dolts  and  dullards  compared  with  me, 
and  you  are  clever  enough  to  know  it. 
That’s  why  you  are  afraid  of  me — 
afraid  I  say,  and  afraid  to  give  me  the 
chance  I  am  legally  entitled  to.  Shame 
on  you!  I  forgive  you  your  injustice. 
I  forgive  you  your  cruelty,  but  shame 
on  your  cowardice!” 

The  Chancellor  cut  in,  businesslike 
enough  to  deal  with  him  now. 

“Take  him  down  to  the  kitchen 
yard — by  the  time  you  have  a  rope 
ready  I  will  join  you.” 

The  Duchess  had  stepf)ed  down  from 
her  chair  and  was  moving  away,  the 
group  of  her  ladies  opening  to  let  her 
pass.  She  had  turned  her  back  on  the 
bound  man,  but  at  his  last  mad  taunt 
she  had  stayed  her  footsteps,  and  halt¬ 
ing,  poised  on  one  foot,  the  other  lightly 
drawing  behind  her,  without  looking  at 
him  she  had  listened  to  him.  Now,  as 
the  Chancellor  finished  she  spoke  up 
again,  turning  her  head  backward  to 
glance  over  her  shoulder. 

“Wait.  We  do  not  wish  his  death. 
We  will  spare  him  that  much.  Chan¬ 
cellor,  cr\'  a  holiday,  and  give  him  to  the 
townsfolk  to  make  game  with.  Let  my 
people  amuse  themselves  with  him,  but 
not  to  the  death,  and  let  them  leave 
him  his  tongue,  that  when  they  have 
finished  with  him  he  may  tell  himself 
what  he  thinks  of  his  long  head  and  his 
r^dy  wit,  and  the  profit  they  brought 
him  here.  Gentlemen,  you  hear  me? 


Drive  this  man  out  of  my  city  in  such 
fashion  that  I  may  rest  assured  that 
wherever  the  vagabond  may  wander 
he’ll  never  venture  into  Siona  again.” 

They  had  forced  him  to  his  knees  and 
held  him  there  at  her  disposal.  If  she 
had  said  “Kill!”  he  had  died  there  and 
then.  Instead,  she  showed  him  her 
mercy — and  got  no  thanks,  only  an  in¬ 
sane  defiance  spat  up  into  her  face  as 
she  glanced  down  at  him. 

“Will  I  not?  You  think  I  dare  not — 
you  dare  me?  Then  I  will,  I  will,  I  will!” 

CHAPTER  FOUR 

^^oman  or  IDuckess 

T  F  IN  the  chronicle  of  the  further  hap- 

penings  of  that  day  my  readers 
discover  a  suspicion  of  artifice  not  too 
closely  associated  with  frankness,  let 
them  liear  with  a  pardonable  weakness. 

I  am  no  recording  angel,  inscribing 
remorselessly  the  deeds  of  men  and 
women  for  the  perusal  of  the  Most  Just. 

I  am  a  frail  and  erring  man,  with  some 
small  share  of  those  weaknesses  that 
pertain  to  my  humanity  and  my  se.x, 
and  it  is  not  in  me  to  do  other  than 
gloss  over — I  confess  it — anything  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Siona  that 
does  not  redound  to  her  high  credit. 

In  her  character  I  admit  that  per¬ 
sistent  probing  may  discover  certain 
blemishes.  .Announce,  descrilje  them, 
if  you  will;  I  refuse  the  task,  and  declar¬ 
ing  myself  partial,  biased  and  advo¬ 
cate,  I  protest  that  I  will  tell  this  story 
only  in  my  own  way,  and  that,  I  admit, 
will  be  as  little  to  her  discredit  as  my 
affection  for  her  can  contrive. 

I  will,  however,  go  so  far  as  to  con¬ 
cede  that  in  a  certain  event  which 
closed  the  day,  this  beloved  mistress  of 
my  fancy  must  be  allowed  to  have  failed 
to  shine  with  that  undimmed  brilliance 
I  wish  to  associate  with  her  every  act. 
Further,  it  is  possible  that  the  entire 
day  may  be  set  down  as  one  of  her  un¬ 
lucky  ones.  You  must  understand 
that  since  the  morning’s  business  had 
been  concluded,  that  miserable  business 
of  the  chastisement  of  the  presumptu¬ 
ous  suitor,  the  Duchess  had  been  in  a 
temper  of  mind  that  brought  her  from 
the  usual  altitudes  of  her  high  dignity  to 
something  perilously  level  with  mere 
womanh(xxi.  Her  armor  of  serenity 
proved  to  be  wofully  thin  in  places. 
A  word  could  pierce  it;  almost  a  look 
sufficed.  Behind  the  ramparts  of  her 
dignity  there  lay  a  woman’s  nerv’es  if 
not  a  woman’s  heart,  and  these  were 
reached  that  day. 

Something,  and  that  far  too  much,  of 
what  befell  Pedro,  when  with  all  cere¬ 
mony  he  was  handed  over  to  the  mob 
in  Siona  market-place,  she  had  seen  for 
herself.  Schooled  to  assume  an  aspect 
of  indifference  on  any  and  every  occa¬ 
sion  she  succeeded  in  suppressing  almost 
every  outward  sign  of  feeling;  inwardly 
she  was  horrified. 

At  the  very  outset,  when  the  first 
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roar  of  the  crowd  swept  up  to  the  walls 
of  her  castle,  something  of  its  timbre 
warned  her  that  she  had  blundered 
badly.  She  had  intended  fairly  enough 
and  charitably  enough  to  spare  the  man 
the  hanging  that  at  the  time  had  l^een 
judged  a  fit  reward  for  insolence  as 
gross  as  his,  and  in  decreeing  his  hand¬ 
ling  by  her  mob  she  had  intended  him  to 
receive  no  more  than  a  lesson  he  should 
not  forget.  He  had  exasperated  her  to 
the  highest,  and  smarting  with  anger 
she  had  contemplated  without  flinching 
his  sufferings  as  she  anticipated  them. 
It  is  more  than  likely  that  she  had  re¬ 
called  the  adventure  of  Pandolph 
among  the  dyers,  and  the  image  in  her 
mind  of  Pedro’s  fate  most  probably 
assumed  the  picture  of  a  treatment 
similar  in  character,  a  brutally  coarse 
and  sufficiently  humiliating  jest,  bit¬ 
terly  hard  perhaps,  but  still  well  within 
the  limits. 

Only  when  the  business  was  well 
afoot  did  she  understand  what  her 
mercy  had  wrought  on  the  wretched 
man.  She  sensed  it,  I  say,  in  the  first 
hoarse  roar  that  vibrated  through'  the 
castle  on  the  still  and  lifeless  air.  There 
was  the  touch  of  the  tiger  in  that  sound, 
a  tiger  in  whose  striped  breast  a  hint  of 
humor,  of  a  tigerish  nature,  flickers. 

The  mob  was  out  of  sight.  She  had 
gone  into  her  garden,  that  beautiful 
bower  of  flowers,  shrubs,  cv'presses, 
yews,  she  was  w'ont  to  resort  to  when 
disturbed  and  wearied  by  her  cares. 
Cares  she  had  now  in  plenty.  They 
had  come  it  seemed  to  her  in  three  pro¬ 
gressions  of  intensity.  First  the  troub¬ 
les  with  her  dyers  over  the  taxes. 
That,  she  knew,  w'as  no  mere  business 
of  the  ducking  of  a  tax-collector.  Mat¬ 
ter  for  careful  handling,  firmness  and 
diplomacy  together. 

'^HEN  came  Bartoldi’s  visit,  Mala- 
testa’s  demand,  and  the  odious 
business  of  Guilielmo’s  portrait.  She 
was  still  incensed  with  a  virtuous  and 
virgin-minded  woman’s  horror  at  this 
detestable  man’s  approaches. 

But  her  chief  obsession  was  her  anger, 
still  hot  and  hurting,at  the  indignity  she 
had  been  subjected  to  by  this  wretched 
free-lance,  this  wandering  swordsman, 
the  glib  charlatan  whose  preposterous 
impudence  had  lowered  her  she  felt  in 
the  eyes  of  her  court.  Sitting  on  a 
carved  seat  which  ran  round  the  entire 
base  of  the  largest  of  her  garden’s  two 
great  cedars  she  flushed  red,  even  now, 
at  the  recollection  of  her  hurried  flight 
to  rolie — the  fact  that  she  had  taken  her 
hair  down  and  rearranged  it  for  this 
wretch  seemed  a  crowning  infamy. 

Her  ladies  had  seen  her  agitation,  the 
swiftness  of  her  preparation.  She  re¬ 
called  the  contrast — as  of  course,  she 
knew  they  would — ^between  the  rapid 
exit  she  had  made  to  her  room  on  the 
news  of  the  suitor’s  approach,  and  the 
slow  and  stately  dignity  of  hei:  re¬ 
entrance.  She  recalled  her  courtesy,  his 


bow,  the  bow  of  an  equal — the  cere¬ 
monial  beginnings  of  his  address,  his 
swift  e.xp>osure,  his  boasting,  direct  and 
implied,  the  spirit  of  derision  slowly 
evolving  among  her  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  her  very  men-at-arms;  she,  too, 
she  felt,  had  been  involved  in  that. 
.\nd  then  the  final  scene,  the  towering 
impudence  of  his  shouted  reproaches, 
and  last  of  all  his  threat  to  return. 

.'Vgain  and  again  her  memory  re¬ 
turned  to  that  threat.  She  had  said  he 
was  not  to  show  his  face  in  Siona  again. 
Those  were  not  terms  offered  for  his 
acceptance.  They  were  her  orders  im- 
pKJsed  on  him.  He  had  answered,  “I 
will,  I  will,  I  will!” 

Doubtless  at  the  moment,  insane 
with  rage,  he  Iiad  meant  it.  He  was 
evidently  a  man  of  uncontrollable 
temper.  Many  men  were.  Sne  felt  a 
little  touch  of  pride  at  the  thought  of 
her  own  self-control.  But  the  noise 
humming  through  her  garden  told  her 
that  the  lesson  she  had  set  out  for  him 
was  now  at  its  start.  No  doubt  it 
would  sober  him.  Before  long  he’d  be 
away,  and  out  of  the  city’s  gates,  using 
the  bad  language  that  was  the  common 
speech  of  his  class  and  putting  forever 
a  wide  berth  between  him  and  the  city 
he  had  invaded  with  such  chastening 
results. 

On  these  reflections  the  first  shout¬ 
ings  of  the  day’s  amusement  had  burst. 
The  mob  was  evidenced  by  nothing  but 
noise,  faint  and  far,  trickling  feebly 
to  her  ears  over  turret  and  high  wall, 
yet  no  hearer  could  have  failed  to 
gather  something  of  the  temper  let 
loose.  Cruelty — that  was  the  domi¬ 
nant  note  in  that  chord  of  sound,  and 
coming  in  so  vast  a  flood,  calling  up  at 
once  the  image  of  many  people  moved 
by  the  same  impulse,  it  brought  with  it 
a  sense  of  deviltry'  that  in  truth  was 
there  set  free,  taking  its  will  for  once 
unhindered. 

The  very  quiet,  the  luxurious  calm, 
of  her  surroundings  gave  to  that  hoarse 
mouthing  a  note  of  deeper  savagery.  A 
medieval  mob,  solemnly  summoned  by 
town-crier  to  assemble,  to  receive  for¬ 
mally  a  bound  and  helpless  man,  with 
ducal  permission,  nay,  exhortation,  to 
do  what  it  liked  with  him,  amuse  itself, 
glut  itself,  titillate  itself,  play  any  filthy 
or  vicious  trick  it  liked  on  him,  short 
of  death — guess  for  yourself  the  quality 
of  its  merriment. 

I  had  meant  to  compel  myself  to  the 
task  of  telling  you  at  full  length  what 
this  Pedro  suffered,  because  I  wish  you 
to  have  some  sympathy  for  the  poor 
fool,  but  I  can  not  face  it.  I  turn  away 
in  shame  and  disgust.  For — no  minc¬ 
ing  the  matter — my  Beatrice  comes 
badly  out  of  this;  it  was  her  doing. 
.•\nd  since  not  only  for  her  beauty,  her 
courage,  her  high  mind,  her  fineness, 
but  also  for  the  high  level  of  wisdom 
she  almost  invariably  displayed  in  her 
most  dificult  situation,  I  am  forever 
this  sweet  girl’s  admirer,  it  is  not  in  me 


to  do  more  than  just  lift  the  edge  of  the 
veil  time  has  mercifully  laid  over  this 
miserable  affair,  and  let  you  glimpse 
something — as  an  honest  chronicler 
needs  must — of  the  piteous  progress  to 
which  her  mercy  had  doomed  the  poor 
devil. 

'  i  'H.\XK  God  the  mob  was  in  too 
much  of  a  hurry  to  get  on  with  its 
fun  to  sjiend  much  time  in  conceiving 
any  elalxirate  device  for  its  amusement. 
Here  and  there  an  ingenious  mind  was 
at  work  on  fanciful  schemes  of  quaint 
humor,  and  propositions  of  conflicting 
but  high  attractiveness  were  being 
bandied  about,  each  received  with  ac¬ 
clamation,  but  each  becoming  more 
and  more  buried  in  the 'noisy  rivalry  of 
suggested  brutalities. 

At  the  last  it  worked  itself  into  action 
with  great  simplicity.  The  good  folk 
of  Siona  wanted  to  get  to  work;  a  natu¬ 
ral  impatience  at  delay  got  the  upper 
hand.  Not  so  much  of  this  damned 
discussion — here’s  our  man,  hands 
bound,  safe  to  handle;  here  are  dogs, 
here  are  cudgels,  here  are  stones,  here’s 
filth,  here’s  a  moat.  Santa  Jacopo, 
what  more  do  we  want,  and  what  are 
we  waiting  for?  A  rogue  of  initiative, 
with  the  divine  spark  of  leadership  in 
him,  stoops  slyly,  and  whack!  a  handful 
of  garbage,  offal  from  under  a  butcher’s 
stall,  suddenly  strikes  Pedro  across  the 
mouth,  a  horrid,  wet,  sloshing  impact, 
and  in  a  trice  the  glad  game’s  afoot. 
No  more  palaver — at  him! 

The  stall  was  swept  as  by  a  wind¬ 
storm.  Ever\’  scrap  of  offal  vanished 
from  under  the  cutting-board;  every 
scrap  of  honest  meat  fled  from  the  coun¬ 
ter.  I  doubt  if  Pedro  got  half  of  this 
last;  you  may  guess  he  would  gladly 
have  disjiensed  with  the  lot. 

On  that  there  arose  the  merriest  con¬ 
fusion  that  ever  Siona  market-place  wit¬ 
nessed  in  all  its  long  history.  For, 
obviously,  this  one  stall  being  bare,  and 
the  game  but  begun — why,  what  about 
these  others?  Such  a  hasty  termina¬ 
tion  of  honest  marketing  never  was 
seen.  Stalls  that  usually  took  twenty 
minutes  to  strike  now  came  down  in  as 
many  seconds.  Here  and  there  a 
sturdy  vendor  of  fish,  flesh  or  fowl  stood 
guard  with  cleaver,  knife,  steel  and 
cudgel.  Some,  doubtless  bore  away 
with  their  cargoes  in  safety,  but  these 
were  few.  The  mob  was  too  exuberant 
for  successful  resistance.  It  had  its 
way  with  most  of  what  had  come  into 
Siona  market  that  morning.  Never 
on  record  was  such  a  fall  in  prices. 
And  oh!  what  sport!  The  fellow  tries 
dignity  at  first,  fronting  his  tormentors 
with  a  magnificent  assumption  of  cou¬ 
rage,  even  threat,  seeking  almost  to 
terrify,  to  overawe,  and  deter  them  with 
a  countenance  set  rigid,  grim  black  eyes 
flashing  under  brows  terribly  over¬ 
drawn.  But,  bless  you,  he’s  bound, 
after  all — and  one  can  easily  get  behind 
him.  Damn  his  dignitv!  And  where 
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is  it  when  a  hog’s  entrails  smack  him 
across  the  chaps,  clouts  of  flesh  batter 
his  headpiece,  filth  most  indescribable 
plasters  him  from  head  to  foot;  when 
the  dogs,  made  frantic  by  the  hubbub 
proceed  from  yapping  and  barking  and 
snarling,  to  biting,  to  worr\ing;  when 
being  tripped  by  a  stick  between  the 
feet,  a  plying  of  cudgels  brings  him 
erect  again;  when  being  again  tripped 
and  flung  into  the  filth  of  the  gutter 
more  filth  is  poured  on  him;  when  but¬ 
ting  his  way  head  first  in  a  desperate 
rush  through  the  scattering  crowd  he 
plunges  for  safety,  some  short  respite 
under  a  stall,  and  is  hauled  out  with  a 
butcher’s  long  meat-hook  for  a  fresh 
spell— bah!  I  w'ill  avoid  these  details. 
They  grow  worse  each  minute,  I  assure 
you. 

The  gay  and  sprightly  diversion  flut¬ 
ters  its  merry'  course.  Better  than 
baiting  of  bull  or  bear,  this!  The 
thing’s  human;  it  curses,  blasphemes, 
threatens,  not  merelv  roars  or  bellows. 
It  wears  a  face,  a  face  that  writhes, 
quivers,  showing  muscular  knots  and 
lines,  grows  white  with  pain  under  its 
tan,  sweats,  agonizes,  portrays,  second 
by  second,  with  fascinating  accuracy 
every  subtle  variation  of  its  owner’s 
torture  of  body',  every  contortion  of 
his  nearly  frenzied  mind. 

Oh  Beatrice,  my  girl,  this  is  all  your 
doing. 

She  had  come  out  of  the  garden. 
Impossible  to  sit  there  with  these  wild 
gusts  of  shrieking  laughter  pealing 
every  few  seconds.  She  was  compelled 
to  rise,  and,  once  risen,  to  move.  She 
went  into  the  castle,  running  up  the 
steps  to  the  terrace  above,  on  which  the 
door  of  her  bedroom  opened.  Through 
this  room  she  passed,  down  a  stone- 
flagged  passage,  across  the  hall  where 
less  than  an  hour  before  she  had  sat  in 
judgment,  and  so  to  the  outer  wall. 
She  met  not  a  soul.  Doubtless  some 
sort  of  guard  was  maintained  about  the 
pile,  but  every'  man  and  boy,  woman 
and  girl,  gentle  and  base,  had  either 
gone  into  the  market-square  to  see  the 
fun.  or  watched  from  some  coign  of 
vantage  in  the  castle  itself. 

In  one  wall,  footed  by  the  moat,  was 
an  opening  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
doorway.  Leading  from  this  over  the 
moat  and  some  twenty  feet  above  it 
was  a  platform  held  up  by  chains.  On 
to  this  she  stepped  and,  holding  securely 
by  the  chains,  looked  out  at  the  crowd. 

They  were  pouring  down  to  the  moat, 
an  advance  rabble  of  boy's  and  girls, 
men  and  women,  running  in  front,  all 
shouting,  gesticulating,  turning  as  they 
ran,  to  look  back  at  where  he  came.  He 
seemed  to  be  limping,  his  head  dipped 
and  rose,  dipped  and  rose,  at  each 
alternate  step.  Something  had  gone 
wrong  with  one  leg,  but  they  had  a  rope 
round  his  neck  and  hauled  him  along, 
hands  still  bound  behind  him.  Before 
he  reached  the  moat  he  tripped  and  was 
dott'n,  got  to  his  knees,  was  hauled 


down  on  his  face  again,  strove  again  to 
rise,  then  lay  and  was  dragged  along  on 
his  back.  This  meant  strangling,  there 
were  still  heads  in  the  crowd  cool 
enough  to  remember  orders — her  or- 1 
ders,  “Not  to  the  death.”  They  ceased  ' 
hauling,  and  halted  to  let  him  up.  He 
could  not  compass  the  effort,  so  they  1 
seized  his  rags  and  drew  him  along  with 
them,  head  drooping  on  breast,  hands 
and  feet  sprawling.  For  an  instant  she 
saw  him  fairly — an  almost  shapeless 
mass  of  rags — bloody  rags — rent  and 
gaping,  showing  bleeding  skin,  shoulders  j 
naked,  breast  bared,  legs  stripped — it  j 
was  scarcely  human.  They?  had  him ! 
— a  dozen  hands  gripping  him,  lifting 
him,  swinging  him,  throwing — all  to-  ^ 
gether,  boys!  Joy,  what  a  glorious ! 
swoop!  To  the  full  length  of  the  rope, 
and  more.  The  filthy  bundle  described 
a  grand  arc,  thq  rope  jerked  from  the ! 
hands  that  held  it,  plump  he  went  in  i 
with  a  mighty  splash,  into  the  reeking , 
moat  whose  stagnant  depths,  slime- 
covered,  opened  to  let  him  down  into 
fresh  disgustfulness.  | 

“Here,  this  won’t  do!  he’s  sunk. 
He’s  stuck  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom! 
He  must  come  up) — some  one  must  get 
him  up) — who’s  going  in?  Remember 
the  Duchess’s  orders,  ‘Not  to  the  death.’ 
Who  threw  him  in?  You,  Jacopo - ”  i 

“I  didn’t.” 

“Yes,  vou  did.” 

“Liar!”  ' 

“You  did — and  you,  Taddeo,  and 
y'ou  Giovanni - ” 

“By  the  Holy  Mother  I  never 
touched  him.” 

“I  knew  how  ’twould  be - ” 

Hullo,  here  he  is — thank  God,  he’s 
floated!  Where’s  a  hook — who’ll  go 
in?  He  floats  in  the  green  slime,  face . 
dow'nw'ard,  drowning — drow’ned  p)er- 
haps.  No,  he’s  moving.  A  bubble,  a  i 
gasp,  he  lifts  his  head,  bruised,  bat¬ 
tered;  his  legs  move  feebly',  trailing  the 
hamp)ering  mass  of  rags,  he’s  moving — 
with  faint  stroke  after  faint  stroke  he 
moves  forward  away'  from  them,  across 
the  moat,  to  w'here  the  very'  stones  of 
the  tower  seem  to  offer  more  of  pity 
than  this  jeering  swarm  of  tormentors. 
They  break  into  a  roar  of  joy;  the  beg¬ 
gar’s  alive,  no  fear  of  the  Duchess’s  dis¬ 
pleasure.  This  is  doubtless  beyond  all 
disputing  just  w'hat  her  Grace  planned; 
how  pleased  she  w'ould  be  if  she  chanced  | 
to  see  him  now,  and  at  that  instant  they 
catch  sight  of  her. 

She  w'as  stooping  forw'ard  to  watch 
him.  He  had  gained  the  side  of  the 
moat  where  the  castle  w'all  sank  into 
the  rocky  ground.  The  trench  of  the 
moat  sloping  upward  here  left  a  foot  or 
tw'o  of  edge  along  which  a  man  might 
make  his  way.  A  little  further  along 
through  a  narrow  door  that  opened 
only  just  above  the  moat’s  level  two 
men  had  come  out,  worked  their  way 
cautiously  along  to  him  under  the  wall, 
and  stoop)ed  to  draw  him  out.  He  was 
on  his  back,  tortured  head  and  tortured 
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breast  scarcely  emerging  from  the 
reeking  slime.  His  eyes,  dim  with 
agony,  threw  up  at  the  sky  the  reeling 
glance  of  a  man  whose  physical  suffer¬ 
ings  had  reached  the  limit  of  his  pmwer 
of  endurance.  Immediately  above  him, 
in  a  mist  which  made  all  else  indefinite, 
he  saw  the  face  of  Beatrice  looking 
down  on  him  from  where  she  stooped  on 
her  platform. 

CHE  stood  rigid.  Horror  had  seized 
^  her,  she  could  not  move.  A  sickening 
convulsion,  a  spasm  of  loathing,  disgust 
at  this  frightful  spectacle,  had  fixed  in 
rigidity  the  muscles  of  her  body,  the 
lineaments  of  her  face.  The  little  lines 
springing  at  once  between  her  brows, 
the  sudden  swelling  of  nostrils,  the 
slight  jerk  apart  of  her  lips  showed 
something  of  her  state  of  mind  even  in 
her  face,  long-trained  to  inscrutability. 
But  to  the  distorted  vision  of  the 
scarcely  living  creature  in  the  moat  be¬ 
low  her,  the  face  seemed  shaped  in 
anger,  contempt,  a  rage  still  unsatis¬ 
fied.  Fainting,  dying,  he  still,  knew 
her,  knew  the  face  of  beauty — and  saw 
in  it  only  hate.  And  at  that  moment 
there  broke  on  him  the  wild  hurrah  of 
the  mob,  hailing  her  as  one  with  them 
in  this  high  junketing,  mistress  of  their 
revels,  giver  of  their  feast. 

Shuddering  she  went  away,  her  face 
covered  with  her  hands.  The  sight  was 
too  horrible. 

She  could  not  avoid  that,  but  sounds 
could  reach  her  even  if  vision  were  re¬ 
fused.  Even  in  her  bedroom,  where 
she  now  went,  the  echo  of  the  beastly 
hubbub  came  to  her.  She  must  inter¬ 
fere,  stop  their  brutality.  And  yet — 
could  she  do  so  with  dignity?  Was 
she  not  bound  to  stand  aloof,  haughty 
and  far  removed  from  business  after  all 
too  paltry  for  her  consideration?  With 
a  flood  of  anger  possessing  her,  anger  at 
herself  and  at  the  wretched  fellow  too, 
she  suddenly  determined  to  act.  Even 
at  the  cost  of  her  dignity  the  man  must 
be  rescued  from  further  pain.  She 
hastened  from  her  room  and  down  the 
stairs.  Into  the  main  hall  came  a  press 
of  men  and  women.  The  show  was 
evidently  over.  All  were  talking, 
laughing.  She  went  toward  them; 
they  stopped.  Filipo  was  with  them. 
She  questioned  him.  “What  has  hap¬ 
pened,  where  is  he?  Is  he  dead?” 

“Dead,  Excellency?  By  no  means. 
The  fellow’s  away.” 

“What  happened — they  threw  him  in 
the  moat — that  I  saw.” 

“Aha!  that  was  a  sight  indeed.  Excel¬ 
lency!  Well,  they  gave  him  one  more 
ducking - ” 

“They  did  it  again?” 

“Oh  yes,  as  soon  as  he’d  got  his  life 
back,  after  the  first  dip.  But  there 
seemed  to  be  not  much  left  in  him  so 
they  untied  his  hands,  gave  him  his 
sword,  let  him  get  his  breath,  allowed 
him  fifty  paces  to  start,  and  then  stoned 
him  out.” 


“Stoned  him!”  She  was  appalled 
at  her  indecision.  She  might  have 
spared  him  that.  “Could  he  move?” 

“Move — the  rogue  ran  like  a  hare! 
He  robbed  us  of  our  fun  at  the  finish.” 
Filipo  was  aggrieved.  “We  got  him 
with  a  stone  or  two,  a  cudgel  or  so,  but 
the  dogs  had  most  of  the  fun — and  that 
was  little  but  barking.” 

He  was  alive  then — and  not  brought 
so  desperately  low  after  all,  perhaps, 
if  his  feet  could  carry  him  like  this. 
Still,  his  face,  the  face  that  looked  up 
from  the  moat.  She  could  not  get  away 
from  it. 

During  the  day  she  was  busily  en¬ 
gaged — yet  even  her  occupation  with  a 
multifarious  list  of  petty  details  of  town 
and  castle  management  could  not  ob¬ 
literate  from  her  mind  all  memory  of  the 
morning’s  events. 

Toward  evening,  while  she  was  con¬ 
ferring  with  the  Chancellor,  a  messen¬ 
ger  called  him  out  of  the  room.  Re¬ 
turning  in  a  little  while  he  told  her  that 
a  deputation  from  the  dyers  was  wait¬ 
ing  to  see  her  if  she  would  consent. 
They  had  apparently  determined  to  an¬ 
ticipate  the  inquiry  which  they  no 
doubt  felt  must  follow  on  the  mishan¬ 
dling  of  Pandolph,  and  the  council  of 
their  guild  had  come  in  a  body  to  the 
castle.  She  directed  the  Chancellor  to 
bring  them  to  the  hall  in  which  she 
had  discussed  their  conduct  with  him 
that  morning,  and  going  there  herself 
waited  for  them. 

The  door  opposite  her  opened,  the 
Chancellor  entered,  a  group  of  men 
with  him.  To  her  great  surprise  she 
caught  sight  at  their  head  of  the  figure 
of  her  uncle,  Gonzalo,  her  mother’s 
brother. 

Gonzalo  Buonafonte,  sixty,  fat, 
small-eyed,  whose  frank  and  open 
countenance  and  manly  style  of  address 
never  very  long  hid  the  essential  mean¬ 
ness  of  the  man,  was  no  favorite  with 
his  niece.  Involved  twenty  years  be¬ 
fore  in  the  dispute  between  Venice  and 
Florence,  he  had  made  a  lucky  bargain. 
The  interests  and  sympathies  of  Buona¬ 
fonte  being  strongly  Venetian,  he  sold 
his  lordship  of  the  city  to  the  Floren¬ 
tines,  admitted  Florentine  troops,  and 
nimbly  quitted  Lombardy.  Freed  from 
the  cares  of  a  territorial  magnate,  he 
then  ventured  into  trade.  Ten  years 
had  seen  a  disastrous  change  in  his 
fortunes.  The  man  had  small  ability, 
and  a  trader  in  the  Levant,  to  hold  his 
own  with  the  swarm  of  keen  wits  from 
Italy,  Spain,  Persia,  Greece,  who  met 
in  mercantile  dealings  in  Mediterranean 
ports,  must  come  equipped  with  some¬ 
thing  more  than  capital. 

Gonzalo  relinquished  trade  and  soon 
after  Conradi’s  death  had  taken  a  house 
in  Siona  where  his  presence,  affable  and 
respectful,  as  he  took  care  to  be  to  his 
niece,  was  a  vague  source  of  trouble  to 
her.  She  did  not  like  the  man,  and  took 
no  care  to  hide  her  feelings  from  him. 
And  now — here  he  was,  among  her 


burghers.  For  what?  She  had  no  fear 
of  him,  but  strong  resentment  rose  in 
her. 

She  was  about  to  sp)eak,  but  checked 
herself,  walked  to  the  dais  and  stood  in 
front  of  it,  hands  lightly  clasp>ed  before 
her.  The  group  came  down  the  length 
of  the  hall  toward  her.  She  stood  per¬ 
fectly  still,  eying  them  with  cold  and 
expressionless  face. 

They  halted,  and  her  uncle  came  for¬ 
ward  a  pace,  his  hat  still  on.  The 
others  had  uncovered.  She  eyed  his 
hat. 

He  began  to  speak,  in  a  full,  hearty, 
friendly, avuncular  way:  “Beatrice - ” 

She  stabl)ed  at  him  before  he  could 
unsay  a  second  word:  “Your  hat.” 

He  stopped  aghast,  hesitated.  Her 
face  was  like  a  flint.  His  hand  lifted 
hesitatingly  twice,  then  apparently 
decided  to  avoid  any  possible  cause  of 
offense.  Off  came  the  hat. 

He  began  again:  “Beatrice - ” 

Again  she  interrupted  him.  “Since 
when  have  you  been  one  of  my 
burghers?” 

He  was  all  suavity.  “Greetings, 
niece.  I  come  to  do  you  a  service.” 

“Have  I  asked  it?” 

“I  offer  it  in  my  duty.  These  honest 
men - ” 

“What  have  they  to  do  with  you?” 

She  was  implacable.  He  began  to 
manifest  a  little  impatience.  Would 
she  never  let  him  get  going? 

“They  have  acquainted  me  with  their 
distress.  Beatrice - ” 

She  stopped  him,  grandly.  “Wait!” 

She  turned  her  back  on  him,  walked 
up  the  steps  of  the  dais,  seated  herself  in 
the  chair.  \s  she  settled  in  it  she 
straightened  her  back,  swept  him  and 
the  burghers  with  one  comprehensive 
glance,  and  sp>oke  straight  at  him: 
“My  title.” 

^ONZALO’S  smile  lost  something  erf 
its  friendliness.  He  was  not  cut¬ 
ting  quite  the  figure  he  had  cast  him¬ 
self  for — of  wisdom  advising,  and 
chiding  youthful  inexperience  in  the 
presence  of  an  admiring  spectatorate. 
He  snapp>ed  out  the  required  formality. 
“Excellency!”  Again  she  struck  in. 

“You  seek  audience  with  me?” 

“I  have  desired  to  see  you.  I  had  in 
mind - ” 

Pulled  up  again.  He  was  not  to 
proceed  without  formal  permission. 

“I  grant  you  audience.  Your  busi¬ 
ness?” 

It  is  just  possible — I  will  ask  you  to 
concede  me  that  it  is  just  possible  that 
here  and  there  among  the  burghers  a 
ghost  of  a  grin  showed  itself.  They 
were  no  fools,  these  tradesmen,  and 
here  plainly  was  a  very  great  man  in¬ 
deed  being  handled  in  rare  fashion. 

Gonzalo  was  possibly  aware  of  these 
grins.  He  spoke  with  not  only  added 
majesty,  but  a  pathos  that  rather  over¬ 
shot  the  mark. 

“Bea — Excellency — these  good  men 
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are  borne  down  with  the  w’eight  of  your 
taxes.  They  have  taken  counsel  with 
me  as  to  whether  some  expedient 
might  not  be  found.” 

“.\nd  in  pity  you  come  to  plead  for 
then’?”  Her  tone  was  not  nice. 

Gonzalo  continued  on  the  pathetic. 
“Their  condition  moves  me.  I  have 
learned  for  myself  the  difficulties  that 
beset  them,  the  crushing  nature  of  the 
load  your  policies  have  laid  upon  them, 
and  I  am  moved  by  my  regard  for  these 
good  men”— he  turned  to  them — “whose 
friendship  I  seek - ” 

“It  is  to  be  bought.” 

He  stared  at  her  blankly.  “I  say,” 
she  repeated,  “their  friendship  is  to  be 
bought.” 

“I  am  not  one  for  buying  friendship.” 

“No!  For  selling  jjerhaps?”  That  got 
him  fairly.  He  drove  ahead,  hurriedly. 

“Borne  dowm  by  your  taxes  their 
mind  is  that  it  ne^s  a  stronger  hand 
and  head  here.” 

“Gonzalo’s?”  She  smiled  almost 
amiably  at  him.  He  did  not  like  the 
smile. 

He  explained.  “I  seek  nothing  of 
my  own  will,  but  since  they  assure  me 
that  ’twould  lighten  the  burden  of 
government  if  I  should  shoulder  some 
of  the  burden,  vmwilling  as  I  am - ” 

She  was  speaking,  smiling,  un¬ 
bounded  contempt  on  her  face. 

“Not  while  I  liv-^e.  Uncle,  will  you 
creep  into  my  dead  father’s  chair.  I 
govern.  I  take  advice  where  I  judge 
best,  and  rule  is  mine.  I  hav'e  not  in- 
\dted  yours,  nor  shall  I.” 

“But  here  is  a  matter - ” 

She  cut  him  down.  “You  have  had 
your  audience.” 

“But  are  these  good  men - ” 

“nrhlESE  honest  friends  of  yours? 

They  are  to  sp)eak  with  me  and  I 
with  them.  You  have  had  your  au¬ 
dience  and  your  answer.  Now,  stand 
aside  and  listen.” 

He  flushed  purple,  spread  his  legs  ob¬ 
stinately  in  an  imperial  stride,  indig¬ 
nant  protest  on  his  tongue.  She  looked 
at  the  Chancellor,  the  old  man  lifted 
his  hands  to  strike  a  clap.  It  was 
enough.  On  that  sound  the  door  would 
open,  her  pikesmen  were  without — 
Gonzalo  bowed  and  stood  aside.  If  he 
could  have  strangled  her - 

She  spoke  to  the  dyers. 

“I  do  not  now  inquire  whether  any  or 
all  of  you  invited  Signor  Gonzalo  here 
to  be  your  spokesman.  You  have 
heard  him  speak  and  my  answer.  Now 
listen  to  me.  My  Chancellor  tells  me 
that  you  are  seeking  audience  in 
order  to  explain  the  difficulties  you 
are  under  in  meeting  the  imposts  I 


have  made  upon  you.  I  am  not  here 
to  listen.” 

They  looked  at  one  another.  Gon¬ 
zalo  having  been  relied  upon  as  their 
spokesman  they  were  not  offhand 
agreed  on  another. 

Still  they  murmured,  their  dissatis¬ 
faction  plainly  evident. 

“You  shoidd  have  been  heard,  and 
answer  given  you,  but  your  own  con¬ 
duct  deprives  you  of  that  considera¬ 
tion.  I  have  my  own  business  to 
settle  with  you.  Will  any  of  you  con¬ 
fess  himself  concerned  in  this  morning’s 
work,  the  treatment  of  my  officer,  my 
representative,  going  about  my  busi¬ 
ness?” 

She  waited.  They  had  no  answer. 
One  of  them  was  pushed  forward.  He 
cleared  his  throat. 

“Excellency,  none  here  had  a  hand  in 
that.” 

“I  expected  ’no  other  answer,  and 
therefore  do  not  wait  to  ask  what 
truth  there  is  in  it.  But  you  forget 
that  this  outrage  is  all  one  with  your 
negligence  in  paying  last  year’s  taxes, 
and  your  complete  neglect  to  pay  even 
something  on  account  of  this  year’s.” 

“But,  Excellency,  consider,  there  is  a 
limit.  These  taxes  mount,  year  by 
year - ” 

“I  say  this  should  have  had  con¬ 
sideration  and  an  answer  but  for  this 
morning’s  work.  All  other  guilds  and 
arts  in  the  town  have  paid  but  you. 
You  shall  pay.” 

“We  can  not  pay.” 

“You  can.  You  are  among  the  most 
prosperous  traders  in  the  town.” 

“And  you  pile  increase  of  taxes  on  us 
year  by  year.” 

“Because  more  money  is  demanded 
from  the  town  year  by  year.  You 
knew  where  this  money  goes — to  Mis- 
sona,  most  of  it.”  She  had  not  quite 
held  the  interview  where  she  planned. 
Spite  of  her  refusal  to  discuss  taxation 
the  talk  was  steadily  veering  that  way. 
She  was  discovering  that  in  human 
affairs  money  matters  have  a  habit  of 
pushing  squarely  in  front  of  all  else. 

“But  why  should  it  go  there,  E.xcel- 
lency?” 

“Answer  for  yourselves.  Malatesta 
makes  his  demands.  I  must  satisfy 
them.  Advise  me  otherwise.” 

“Pardon,  Excellency,  we  don’t  rule 
the  city.” 

“But  advise.  Put  yourself  in  my 
place,  any  one  of  you.  Malatesta  de¬ 
mands  so  much  money;  if  we  do  not 
pay  he  will  come  here  and  collect,  him¬ 
self.  Not  a  man  of  you  but  rememt)ers 
the  hell  he  made  in  Siona  eight 
years  ago.  Will  you  have  that  again?” 

“Excellency,  surely — surely — some¬ 


thing  might  be  done  to  help  Siona.” 

“Well,  what?  Come,  I  am  asking.” 
She  did  not  know  it,  but  here,  beyond 
her  controlling,  the  first  beginnings  of  a 
parliament  were  shaping  themselves, 
ruler  conferring  with  people  over  sup¬ 
plies. 

There  was  little  hesitation,  then 
from  the  rear  of  the  little  group  came 
a  bold  question.  “Excellency,  we  un¬ 
derstand  a  woman  may  well  find  the 
work  difficult  here.  Why  not  marry?” 


CHEpaled.  The  Chancellor  was  aghast 
at  the  insolence.  He  came  forward 


to  deal  with  the  bold  questioner,  the 
Duchess  intervened. 

“Let  them  speak.” 

At  this  a  little  hairy-faced  man  from 
the  rear  of  the  group  was  accorded 
place  of  honor  in  front.  He  took  it  a 
trifle  embarrassed  perhaps,  but  sticking 
to  his  job  like  a  man. 

“Your  Grace,  we  have  talked  it  over. 
It  needs  a  man  here.  We  know  well 
enough  what  Malatesta’s  coming  again 
would  mean,  and  none  of  us  wants  it, 
but  things  can  be  better  managed.” 
He  looked  round  for  support  and  got  an 
encouraging  murmur. 

“We’ve  paid  enough  to  Missona. 
Peace  is  all  very  well,  but  we  think  we 
can  have  peace  and  reasonable  taxation, 
too.  Your  Grace,  it  needs  a  man  to 
rule  Siona.  We  have  paid  cheerfully 
these  eight  years,  and  now  it  is  plain  to 
us  we  shall  go  on  paying  forever  unless 
something  is  done.  Your  Grace  should 
marry.  It’s  a  man’s  work  to  rule 
Siona  and  come  to  terms  with  Mala¬ 
testa.  He’s  done  as  he  chooses  so  far 
and  will  to  the  end’ of  the  chapter  while 
he  has  only  a  girl  to  deal  with.  So  we 
think  your  Grace  ought  to  take  a 
husband.” 

Gonzalo  sp>oke.  You  gathered  that 
the  proposal  was  not  quite  parallel 
with  his  own  ideas. 

“Her  Grace  has  no  mind  for  that.” 

“But,  why  not?  WTiat  were  easier 
than  to  win  us  a  great  lord  here?” 

Looking  at  the  lovely  thing,  lovely 
for  all  its  coldness,  in  front  of  them,  it 
seemed  to  them  so  obviously  easy  and 
inevitable. 

Another  voice  spoke  up. 

“We  must  have  lighter  taxes  or - ” 

it  stopped. 

The  Chancellor  took  up  the  question 
— “Or  what,  rogue?” 

The  speaker  buried  himself  among  his 
fellows,  yet  answered. 

“Sir,  at  Tortola  when  the  old  duke 
overtaxed  them  they  took  matters  into 
their  own  hands.” 

It  was  out  now — open  rebellion 
threatened. 


The  next  instalment  of  “The  Duchess  of  Siona”  loill  appear  in  the  August  number. 
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Here  are  two  letters  which  show  that  the  H.  S.  V.  U.  S.  idea  doesn’t  re¬ 
quire  any  one  kind  of  state  soil  to  grow  in.  The  one  essential  is  a  com¬ 
munity  conviction  that  to  make  good  citizens  you  must  begin  young— 
with  a  sound  and  definite  training.  These  letters  are  only  two  out  of  the 
large  number  constantly  reporting  progress  and  enthusiastic  growth. 

See  how  far  Major  Steever’s  idea  has  This  is  not  a  tyTiical  Western  community, 
reached!  Away  down  in  the  tip  end  of  Florida  but  it  is  a  crowded  industrial  center.  In  the 
the  H.  S.  V.  U.  S.  seed  was  sown  by  Every-  immediate  vicinity  of  Pittsburg  is  a  [xipula- 
body’s  article  on  “Wyoming’s  .\nswer  to  tion  of  about  sixty  thousand,  with  coal-mines. 
Militarism.’’  To-day  a  healthy  plant  is  railway  shops,  brick  plants,  packing-house, 
growing  in  the  rich  soil  among  the  oranges,  etc.,  including  the  S.  M.  T.  N.  School  of  In¬ 
alligators,  and  Seminoles,  a  plant  whose  “bo-  dustrial  Education. 

tanical  name’’  is  Company  I),  17th  Regiment,  The  pay-roll  of  Pittsburg  is  over  fifteen 
H.  S.  V’.  U.  S.  million  dollars  a  year,  consequently  it  has 

Superintendent  R.  E.  Hall  was  responsible  drawn  a  very  complex  population.  .As  many 
for  the  sudden  growth.  For  several  years  he  as  twenty-two  foreign  languages  are  s]X)ken. 
had  dreamed  and  talked  and  worked  for  mill-  .\t  Girard,  Kansas,  about  fifteen  miles  f  rom 
tary  training  in  his  high  schools.  In  the  here,  is  published  one  of  the  leading  Socialist 
summer  of  1!U7  he  sent  one  of  his  instructors  papers,  having  a  circulation  of  over  a  mil- 
to  attend  the  training  course  under  Major  lion  subscribers,  and  “Trotzky”  has  been  in 
Steever  at  Chicago,  in  the  summer  school  that  Girard. 

Everybody’s  made  jxissible.  .-Vs  many  of  these  people  have  seen  ser¬ 

in  September,  work  began  with  a  rush,  vice  in  Europe,  they  are  naturally  opposed 
Within  two  weeks  after  the  opening  of  schools  to  military  training;  nevertheless,  in  the  pre- 
nine  squads  of  fine  boys  were  drilling.  In  due  liminary  recruiting  camjiaign  of  the  present 
course  of  time,  olive-drab  service  uniforms  war,  two  batteries  of  our  artillery  were  sent 
were  adopted,  the  officers  were  ap;x)inted.  and  out  from  Pittsburg,  and  the  Red  Cross  here 
the  Miami  High  School  began  to  be  proud  of  has  averaged  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
its  cadet  company.  During  six  months,  four  population. 

days  were  too  rainy  for  drill  out-of-doors.  .\n  attempt  to  organize  a  military  company 
Some  climate,  eh,  what?  Owing  to  location  in  the  high  schools  at  Pittsburg  two  years  ago, 
of  two  Government  aviation  schools  here,  would  have  been  like  carrying  a  lighted  match 
practise  in  locating  airplanes  is  easy,  for  dozens  in  a  {xiwder  magazine. 

of  them  play  hide-and-seek  over  the  drill  To  have  made  the  attempt  five  years 

ground,  in  and  out  among  the  clouds.  Then,  ago,  would  have  been  like  dropping  a  can 
too,  there  are  hikes  out  among  the  orange  and  of  nitroglycerin,  but  Company  M  of  the  11th 
grapefruit  groves  (oh,  boy'.).  Once  in  a  while  Regiment,  H.  S.  V.  U.  S.,  is  in  uniform  and 

the  company  takes  a  hike  out  into  the  Ever-  drilling,  and  on  Labor  Loyalty  Day,  at  the 

glades,  where  there  are  just  miles  and  miles  of  request  of  the  Marshal  of  the  Day,  the  corn- 
fine  trenches — already  du^  (oh,  joy!).  pany  marched  very  conspicuously  in  the 

Altogether,  we  wouldn’t  swap  our  place  and  forefront  of  a  long  procession  of  labor  or- 
our  boys  for  any  others  on  earth.  ganizations. 

E.  F!.  McCarty,  Jr.  Very  respectfully. 

Instructor  in  Military  Training,  Lyle  Brows. 

Miami,  Florida.  Miami  High  Schcwl.  Pittsburg,  Kansas. 


Wm.  A/.  Fonts  of  Iowa,  made  his  maga¬ 
zine  subscription  work  pay  for  hts  college  education. 
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Gossip  that  Costs  Human 

Lives! 


HAVE  YOU  HEARD  LIES  LIKE  THESE? 


THAT  President  Wilson’s  Secretary, 
Mr.  Tumulty,  was  shot  for  treason  at 
Fort  Leavenworth. 

THAT  a  sweater  knit  in  St.  Louis  for  the 
soldiers  in  France  was  sold  by  Red 
Cross  workers. 

THAT  no  soldier  or  sailor,  after  leaving 
American  soil,  can  write  home. 


THAT  Red  Cross  officials  receive  exor¬ 
bitant  salaries. 

THAT  homes  displaying  Food  Pledge 
cards  will  be  searched  by  Government 
agents. 

THAT  this  is  a  “business  man’s  war.” 

THAT  there  are  10,000  Englishmen  in 
Utah  waiting  to  seize  America  for 
Great  Britain. 


YOU  HEARD  the  story 
about  the  Red  Cross  of¬ 
ficial  who  sold  a  sweat¬ 
er  knitted  for  the  soldiers? 

Did  you  believe  it?  Did  you 
repeat  it  ? 

Do  you  know  that  stories  like 
that  are  lies  started  by  Ger¬ 
man  spies  ?  Do  you  know  that 
you  are  helping  the  Kaiser  and 
hurting  our  soldiers  every 
time  you  repeat  such  rumors? 
« 

Oh,  they  are  clever  stories — 
interesting  stories — they  make 
splendid  gossip  whenever 
women  gather.  Of  course  they 
are!  The  Kaiser  pays  his  spies 
to  make  them  clever  so  that 
people  will  repeat  them. 

That’s  how  they  spread  and 
spread  and  grow  and  grow 
until  a  lot  of  people  hear  them. 
Discontent  is  sowed.  The  very 
national  unity  of  this  country  is 
attacked. 

❖ 

That’s  how  German  agents 
are  trying  to  slow  up  our  prep¬ 
arations.  That’s  how  miless 
these  lies  are  nailed,  they  will 
prolong  the  war,  impede  the 
transport  of  our  food,  supplies 
and  soldiers—  yes,  that  is  how 
these  lies  will  kill  our  boys  in 
France ! 

•& 

Of  course  you  do  not  realize 
these  consequences  when  you 
pass  along  a  story  you  have 
heard.  But  you  owe  it  to  your¬ 
self  toget  “THE  KAISERITE 


IN  AMERICA”— 101  German 
Lies — the  newest  publication 
of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Information  in  Washington. 
See  how  the  German  agents 
have  invented  lies — even  to 
giving  names  and  dates  and 
places. 

Read  the  101  German  lies 
that  one  newspaper  ran  down 
and  proved  to  be  utterly  false. 
How  many  of  them  have  you 
heard? 


Your  boys  can  fight  the  ene¬ 
my  abroad.  You  can  fight  the 
enemy  at  home.  However 
harmless  all  these  stories  seem, 
don’t  repeat  them  I  Don’t  listen 
to  them  I  Get  this  book  and  see 
how  you  can  help  to  beat  the 
Kaiser  at  his  game  at  home  1 
It’s  free! 

COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

8  JACKSON  PLACE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Get  the  Facts 

C0ntri^t0d  through  Divlihn  •/  Advertising 


from  Washington 
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Txe.  CAMERA  in  KHAKI 

-  (Continued  from  page  48)  - 


Even  the  contour  of  the  land  is 
shown.  They  showed  Slimmer,  soon 
after  he  first  went  up  in  a  ’plane  to 
make  contour  photographs,  over  the 
edge  of  the  high  cockpit  in  which  he 
found  himself  not  only  seated,  but  tight¬ 
ly  strapped,  and  witli  a  camera  which 
had  a  ^ndle  Uke  the  butt  of  a  revolver 
and  exactly  the  same  sort  of  a  trigger. 
The  vertical  pictures  that  he  took 
through  the  bottom  of  the  ’plane  were 
maps;  the  ones  that  he  made  over  the 
edge  w'ere  bird’s-eyes,  like  the  very  inge¬ 
nious  drawings  so  popular  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish  illustrated  weeklies.  But,  in  a  pinch 
and  if  it  is  practical  to  make  the  bird’s- 
eyes,  a  keen  interpreter  can  still  figure 
out  contour — by  a  careful  study  of  his 
photograph  maps.  The  turn  of  a  road, 
the  shadow  of  a  tree  or  a  building,  the 
course  of  a  stream  will  denote  a  hill; 
and  any  strategist  will  teU  you  the  im¬ 
portance  of  hillsides  in  military  op)era- 
tions. 

CLIMMER’S  graduation  came  just 
five  weeks  after  he  had  entered  the 
school.  There  were  no  valedictory-  ad¬ 
dresses  nor  daisy  chains,  but  with  the 
graduation  there  came  a  nice  p)air  of 
bright  tan  boots,  with  spurs  attached. 
Which  means  that  Slimmer  had  won  a 
commission,  had  won  his  spurs,  if  you 
please.  In  five  weeks  he  had  ascended 
from  private  to  second  lieutenant. 
But  he  had  earned  the  promotion.  In 
the  five  weeks  he  had  made  at  least 
seven  hvmdred  four-by-five  negatives 
and  prints,  and  the  test  which  he  was 
compelled  to  pass  before  he  could  receive 
his  ^ploma  and  his  commission  called 
for  the  making  of  sixty  prints  from  six 
different  negatives  in  the  exact  limits  of 
a  single  hour.  And  the  prints  had  to  be 
marked  and  numbered,  trimmed  and 
the  name  of  Slimmer  written  neatly  and 
legibly  upon  their  backs. 

But  Slimmer  met  the  test  and  p)assed 
it  as  swimmingly  as  if  he  had  been 
hurrv-ing  out  the  “cabinets”  of  the 
members  of  the  graduating  class  of  the 
Centerport  High  School  in  the  week  be¬ 
fore  its  commencement.  A  few  days 
later  he  returned  to  the  studio  in  his 
fine  new  uniform,  for  a  bit  of  chat  w-ith 
Jessica  and  a  hug  and  a  kiss  for  the 
dear  old  girl  before  he  should  start  over¬ 
seas — in  one  of  the  very  first  of  the 
photographic  details. 

If  Slirnmer  had  entered  the  photo¬ 
graphic  service  of  the  Army  only  a  few 
months  later  he  probably  would  have 
found  himself  in  the  great  new  photo¬ 
graphic  school  which  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  Kodak  Park,  just  outside  of 
Rochester,  New  York.  A  huge  new 
building,  originally  constructed  for  the 
manufacture  of  cameras  and  camera 
products,  has  now  been  turned  over  to 
supplement  and  carry  forth  the  work  as 


originally  started  at  Langley  Field. 
Classes  began  in  this  school  with  an 
attendance  of  nearly  one  thousand 
khaki-clad  pupils,  late  last  March,  and 
since  that  day  the  enrolment  has 
steadily  increased. 

We  shall  be  hearing  from  Slimmer  one 
of  these  fine  days.  He  will  go  sailing 
aloft  in  a  big  observation  ’plane;  the 
envy  of  his  fellows  and  a  target  for 
the  Boches,  who  regard  an  airplane 
upon  a  photographic  mission  as  a  most 
dangerous  sort  of  invader.  He  will 
bring  back  data  of  incalculable  value 
for  the  winning  of  the  war.  When  he 
comes  back  to  Centerport  Jessica  is 
going  to  have  a  big  hug,  a  kiss,  a  little 
cry-  and  then  a  smile  on  her  lips  for  the 
rest  of  her  lifetime.  And  Centerport 
will  have  a  local  hero. 

“But,”  you  inquire,  “suppose  the 
days  grow  foggy,  or  Slimmer  and  his 
fellow  observers  are  being  so  closely 
watched  that  it  is  more  advisable  to 
send  their  ’planes  up  at  night?  What 
value  is  the  camera  at  such  times?” 

If  you  please,  one  thing  at  a  time. 
Fog  is  always  a  problem  for  the  photog¬ 
rapher,  f)articularly  one  endeavoring  to 
make  long-distance  pictures.  But  w-e 
have  seen  that  the  camera  of  the  signal- 
corps  is  particularly  far-seeing.  We 
have  learned  how  it  can  observ^e  the 
footsteps  of  men  walking  across  a  field 
from  a  height  far  greater  than  will  per¬ 
mit  of  the  obser%’ation  of  the  huge  bulk 
of  the  airplane  itself  from  the  eyes  of 
those  very  men.  .\nd  even  fog  seem¬ 
ingly  melts  in  large  measure  before 
such  super-eyes  as  those. 

And  as  for  the  night:  I  recently  have 
seen  some  photographs  brought  from 
Italy  taken  late  at  night  in  a  fraction 
of  a  second  and  without  the  aid  of 
flashlights.  The  natural  illumination 
of  the  room  sufficed.  One  of  the  finest 
p>ortraits  I  have  ever  seen  w-as  one  of 
Mascagni  taken  at  the  piano  of  his 
home.  The  entire  light  used  was  from 
two  tall  candles  up)on  the  piano  and 
between  the  camera  and  himself.  Their 
flames  show  as  two  tiny  glows — but 
there  is  neither  fog  nor  halation  around 
about  them.  And  the  face  of  the  maes¬ 
tro  is  so  exquisitely  illumined  as  to 
show  the  most  delicate  of  the  many 
fine  lines  etched  upon  it.  There  are  no 
impenetrable  shadows,  not  a  trace  of 
the  startled,  lifeless  expression  that 
comes  from  the  use  of  the  flashlight  of 
the  Cooper-Hewitt.  It  truly  is  a 
speaking  likeness.  And  yet  it  was 
taken  by  the  light  of  two  candles  in  a 
little  over  a  second  and  a  half. 

I  have  seen  a  photograph  of  a  wan¬ 
ing  moon  over  Rome — taken  by  the 
same  process.  It  is  the  first  real  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  moon  that  I  have  ever  seen, 
although  I  formerly  attempted  the 
thing  myself.  Most  of  the  moonlight 


pictures  that  one  sees  are  “fakes,” 
made  by  photographing  the  sun  in  vari¬ 
ous  unusual  and  artistic  phases.  But 
this  was  real.  One  could  see  the  tiny 
pools  of  water  standing  in  the  uneven 
places  of  the  flagging,  the  flickering 
street  lamps  at  the  corners.  A  picture 
whose  reality  almost  makes  it  uncanny. 
And  the  photographer  who  took  the 
picture  in  the  rain  was  arrested  by  a 
gendarme  as  being  mentally  unsound. 
He  was  only  released  when  he  took  a 
picture  of  the  lieutenant  at  the  police 
station  and  proved  beyond  a  question 
that  he  could  make  good  portraits  by 
artificial  light. 

I  have  seen  photographs  made  by 
this  new  process  from  the  front  row  of  a 
theatre  balcony  during  the  progress  of 
the  play;  others  made  in  church  during 
vespers  and  illumined  entirely  by  the 
candles  upon  the  high  altar.  The 
process  is  very  new  and  it  is  very  won¬ 
derful.  Moreover,  it  is  susceptible  of 
adaptation  to  night  observ-ation,  both 
from  airplanes  and  up)on  the  land. 

'^HE  camera  work  of  the  Govem- 
ment,  even  of  the  War  Department 
as  concentrated  in  its  Signal  Corps,  is  by 
no  means  limited  to  airplane  observa¬ 
tion.  In  one  of  the  greatest  universities 
in  the  land — on  the  edge  of  a  large  East¬ 
ern  city — is  to-day  a  complete  miniature 
military  post, accommodating  a  company 
of  young  men  who  are  using  its  facilities 
as  turned  over  to  the  Government  for 
the  study  of  various  forms  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  science  as  adapted  to  modem 
warfare.  The  main  chemistry  building 
of  the  college  has  been  largely  re¬ 
adapted  to  this  emergency  work.  The 
bacteriological  laboratory  has  been 
divided  and  subdivided  into  many  dark 
rooms  and  printing  rooms.  And  in  it 
the  boys  who  are  going  to  make  “mov¬ 
ies”  and  “stills”  are  taking  a  six  weeks 
course — very  similar  to  the  one  which 
Slimmer  undertook  at  Langley  Field. 
The  work  is  thorough;  the  course  most 
exacting.  Uncle  Sam  is  taking  no 
chances  in  it. 

The  students  of  the  course  are  men 
who  have  made  real  sacrifices  to  enter 
it  in  the  service  of  their  Government.  I 
saw  in  the  dark  rooms,  in  the  laborator¬ 
ies  and  in  the  class-rooms,  where  the 
men  were  getting  lectures  upon  various 
phases  of  the  theory  of  photography, 
men  who  had  not  only  been  newspaper 
photographers,  but  camera-men  from 
the  biggest  movie  studios.  There  were 
the  camera-men  for  Douglas  Fairbanks 
and  for  Macklyn  Roscoe  Arbuckle; 
some  of  the  photographers  recently  com¬ 
manding  as  high  a  salary  as  twenty 
thousand  dollars  because  of  their  skill, 
working  for  their  Uncle  Samuel  at  a 
dollar  a  day — and  found. 

Even  with  our  Army  at  its  present 
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strength  there  will  be  from  eight  to 
twelve  hundred  of  these  photographers 
employed.  They  will  go  with  the 
Army  —  everywhere  —  and  they  will 
make  pictures  of  its  activities — of  every 
sort.  Some  of  these  will  go  to  the  War 
College  for  use  in  staff-work  and  in 
scientific  research,  and  others  will  go 
into  the  files  of  the  War  Department  at 
Washington. 

Matthew  T.  Brady  made  a  set  of 
pictures  of  the  Civil  War  that  to-day 
form  a  valuable  record.  And  there  is 
many  a  veteran  still  living  who  recalls 
Brady  and  his  assistants  toiling  along 
with  their  heavy  cameras  and  their 
black  tents  for  immersing  and  develop¬ 
ing  the  wet  plates.  For  that  was  long 
before  the  dry-plate  and  the  kodak 
had  been  perfected  and  photography 
made  as  popular  and  almost  as  universal 
as  eating. 

Others  of  the  pictures  taken  both  at 
the  front  and  at  the  Army  activities 
here  in  the  United  States  are  being  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Information  both  to  private  citizens 
and  to  publications  of  every  sort. 

Brady’s  work  in  the  Civil  War  is  to 
be  multiplied  a  thousand  times  in  this. 
The  preparations  for  the  photographic 
divisions  of  the  Army,  which  is  a  func¬ 
tion  of  the  Signal  Corps,  are  wonder¬ 
fully  complete.  Cameras  of  every  con¬ 
ceivable  sort — and  some  that  hardly 
are  conceivable  at  all — are  coming  out 
of  the  factories. 

All  of  these  cameras — save  those  de¬ 
signed  for  airplane  use  and  which  we 
already  have  seen  through  Bill  Slim- 
mer’s  eyes — are  painted  a  uniform 
drab  color.  That  color  is  reserved  for 
government  use  and  is,  in  itself,  a  pro¬ 
tection  against  vigilant  sentries  who 
have  orders  to  poke  their  bayonets 
through  cameras  of  any  other  color 
being  used  on  government  property  or 
close  to  military  operations  of  any  sort 
whatsoever.  The  camera,  like  the  man 
who  uses  it,  goes  into  khaki. 

The  airplane  is  the  eye  of  the  Army; 
and  the  camera  is  the  optic  nerve  and 
retina.  I  have  carefully  avoided  in  this 
article  any  reference  whatsoever  to  the 
really  secret  processes  by  which  photog¬ 
raphy  in  this  war  becomes  so  great  an 
aid  to  the  intelligence  officers  of  our 


Army  and  the  armies  of  our  allies. 
Some  of  them  may  come  out  at  the  end 
of  the  war.  .And  they  are  not  essential 
to  the  main  fact,  which  is  that  cameras 
as  a  factor  in  the  winning  of  the  fight 
for  democracy  of  the  world  are  only  sec¬ 
ond  to  the  airplane  itself. 

What  that  means  you,  yourself, 
know.  The  airplane  has  been  hailed 
as  the  final  instrument  by  which  we 
would  help  in  the  crushing  of  autocracy. 
In  that  faith  we  have  begun  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  great  fleet  of  airplanes;  and 
have  progressed  rapidly  with  it.  We  | 
are  training  aviators  in  a  dozen  great 
schools.  The  romance  of  the  thing —  ! 
the  very  bigness  of  the  thing,  if  you 
please — has  caught  our  American  fancy. 
And  every  blessed  one  of  us  is  looking 
forward  to  the  hour  when  our  great 
fleet  of  American  ’planes,  manned  by 
boys  from  the  homeland,  will  sweep  up 
from  behind  our  lines  and  off  into  the 
beleagured  land  behind  those  of  the 
enemy;  will  strike  true  and  strike  hard 
until  the  enemy  is  forced  to  withdraw; 
not  once,  but  again  and  again  and  in 
increasing  distance. 

Close  behind  the  airplane,  the  cam¬ 
era.  If  the  scouting  machine  with  a 
lens  pointing  through  the  bottom  of  its 
fuselage  is  not  seemingly  as  dramatic 
as  the  one  with  a  machine-gun  mounted 
atop,  it  may,  in  the  long  run,  prove 
far  more  effective.  Slimmer  and  his 
fellows  are  going  to  give  a  good  account 
of  themselves.  Of  that  I  am  assured. 
Their  training,  despite  the  shortness  of 
the  time  which  the  emergency  has  al¬ 
lowed,  has  been  thorough;  their  enthu¬ 
siasm  is  of  the  sort  that  is  only  born  in  ! 
inspiration  and  in  patriotism.  i 

This  nation  will  yet  have  an  oppor-  ' 
tunity  for  genuine  thankfulness  for  the 
men  who  by  popularizing  the  camera 
and  photographic  products  and  by  j 
manufacturing  each  in  great  quantity  ; 
made  a  war  supply  instantly  available,  j 
For  in  this  war  the  camera — steadily  j 
increasing  each  year  in  national  p)opu-  , 
larity — has  come  to  its  own.  It  is  now  i 
more  than  a  toy.  We  all  can  see  it  as  a  | 
dignified  necessity.  It  takes  its  place  | 
with  the  machine  gun,  the  submarine,  . 
the  motor-car  and  the  airplane.  It  j 
does  full  credit  to  its  distinguished  j 
company.  j 


SACRAMENT 

By  Harold  S^eakman 

T  TAKE  my  sacrament  upon  the  hills. 

Beneath  a  star-swept  wilderness  of  sky, 
Where  silence  and  the  cool  wind  passing  by 
Bring  to  my  soul  such  mighty  peace  as  fills 
All  vast  and  open  spaces  of  the  night. 

So  worshiping,  with  calm,  unbended  head, 

I  feel  all  man-made  humbleness  and  pride 
Slip  like  an  outworn  garment  to  my  side, 
And  I  stand  forth  as  in  a  radiant  light 
Naked,  and  unashamed — and  hallowed. 
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make  war  on  us.  And  Mexico,  bank¬ 
rupt,  comic-opera  Mexico,  if  one  reck¬ 
oned  by  immediate  resources  in  men 
and  guns,  was  more  than  a  match  for  us! 

It  became  apparent  almost  at  once 
that  the  National  Guard  would  have  to 
be  called  out  in  order  to  turn  the  trick 
at  all,  and  it  was  at  this  point  that  the 
thing  had  come  home  personally  to  the 
Corbett  family. 

"CRANK  CRAWFORD  was  a  gradu- 
ate  of  West  Point.  It  had  been  with 
real  reluctance  that  he  left  the  Army  to 
take  charge  of  his  mother’s  affairs,  and 
after  he  had  fairly  settled  himself  in 
business  harness,  he  went  into  a  cavalry 
regiment  in  the  National  Guard.  It  had 
become  a  hobby  with  him;  a  sad  sort  of 
hobby,  Constance  used  to  say  regret¬ 
fully,  for  he  gave  his  precious  time  un¬ 
grudgingly,  yet  never  with  any  very 
confident  hope  that  it  was  well- spent. 
As  a  real  soldier  he  had  kept  abreast,  as 
well  as  he  could,  of  militar\’  science,  and 
he  was  under  no  roseate  illusions  about 
the  Guard.  His  colonel  detested  him 
for  a  killjoy. 

The  colonel,  it  may  be  noted,  w^as  a 
genial  soul,  proprietor  of  a  ramified  coal 
business,  and  a  Republican  committee¬ 
man;  a  genuine  patriot  according  to  his 
lights,  an  excellent  man  to  put  down  for 
a  sf)eech  when  there  was  nothing  par¬ 
ticular  to  be  said.  He  possessed,  in 
short,  all  the  qualifications  for  colonel  of 
a  regiment  except  that  of  being  a  sol¬ 
dier.  He  honestly  believed,  with  his 
whole  soul — I  say  nothing  about  his 
mind — that  his  regiment  was  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  formidable  militar\' 
organizations,  for  its  size,  in  the  world. 
Frank  Crawford’s  p)erp)etual  fault-find¬ 
ing  struck  him  as  not  quite  treasonable, 
perhaps,  but  a  bad  thing  for  morale. 
(This  was  a  word  he  had  picked  up  in 
the  last  year  or  two,  and  used  indis¬ 
criminately.)  A  knowledge  that  he 
couldn’t  get  on  without  the  only  trained 
officer  in  his  organization,  combined 
with  a  natural  but  unadmitted  awe  for 
Frank’s  social  and  financial  importance, 
was  all  that  kept  his  irritation  within 
any  sort  of  bounds. 

“We’re  going  to  be  called  out,” 
Frank  told  Constance,  after  a  glance  at 
the  headlines  of  his  newspaper  one 
morning,  three  or  four  days  after  the 
raid.  “That’s  as  sure  as  God  made 
little  apples.  Smedley  telegraphed  the 
Adjutant-General  yesterday  that  we 
were  ready  to  start  on  twenty  hours’ 
notice.  We’re  only  seventy-five  per 
cent,  up  to  peace  strength,  of  course, 
and  nowhere  near  half  equipped;  but  at 
that,  we’re  better  than  most  Guard 
organizations.  It  may  be  a  few  weeks 
or  a  month  or  two;  but  it  will  come,  and 
Lord,  what  a  show  we'll  make  of  our¬ 
selves!  However,  it  will  be  a  good 


thing  for  us — a  little  real  fighting.” 

His  wife  stared  at  him.  “You  mean 
you  will  go?”  she  asked,  incredulously; 
and  with  that  he  stared  back  at  her. 

“Of  course,”  he  said. 

“Yes — of  course,”  she  acquiesced, 
rather  limply,  after  a  moment  of  si¬ 
lence.  “Only  it  seems  so  impossible 
somehow — for  you.” 

It  took  her  two  or  three  days  to  di¬ 
gest  the  idea  at  all.  It  seemed  the  stuff 
of  nightmares  rather  than  of  logical 
daylight  reality,  that  Frank  should 
actually  be  contemplating  leaving  his 
bank,  his  office,  his  clubs,  his  pros¬ 
perous,  safe  affairs,  his  expeditions  with 
the  children,  his  daily  intimate  life  with 
her,  to  go  away  in  a  uniform,  to  fight, 
die  perhaps,  somewhere  in  Mexico.  It 
couldn’t — a  prospect  like  that— it  sim¬ 
ply  couldn’t  be  true. 

Since  .\ugust,  1914,  the  great  fact  of 
^  war,  the  monstrous  thing  that  was  hap¬ 
pening  there  in  the  fields  of  France  had 
never  been  wholly  out  of  her  mind. 
The  news  of  it,  which  she  read  daily  in 
the  papers,  colored  her  days  as  it  was 
bad  or  good.  Activities  connected 
with  the  relief  of  conditions  it  created 
had  filled  up  what  once  had  been  her 
spare  time.  If  any  one  had  told  her 
she  didn’t  realize  there  was  a  war  going 
on,  she  would  have  replied  indignantly 
that  she  did.  Her  sister-in-law  was  an 
Englishwoman  whose  husband  was  at 
the  front,  and  she  had  now  a  brother 
there  of  her  own.  Her  mother  was 
watching  the  mails  for  Carter’s  first 
letter.  And  yet,  it  was  the  simple 
truth  that  what  war  really  meant  never 
came  home  to  her  until  her  husband, 
her  very  own  Frank,  the  children’s 
father,  said  across  the  breakfast-table 
that  of  course  he  would  go  when  the 
regiment  did,  and  that  the  regiment’s 
departure  was,  in  his  opinion,  only  a 
matter  of  weeks. 

She  was  still  feeling  a  little  dazed  over 
it  when  one  afternoon  her  brother  Bob 
dropp>ed  in,  ostensibly  to  see  if  Frank 
had  a  copy  of  the  Plattsburg  manual 
that  he  could  borrow. 

“I  enlisted  in  the  Battery’  last  night,” 
he  told  her,  when  she  produced  the 
volume.  “I  think  that’s  as  good  a 
chance  of  getting  in  as  there  is.  They 
say  it’s  a  sure  thing  they’ll  go.” 

The  organization  Bob  referred  to, 
was  a  battery  in  the  state’s  only  artil¬ 
lery  regiment,  whose  alphabetical  desig¬ 
nation  had  the  same  sort  of  distinction, 
background,  atmosphere,  that  “Fifth” 
has  among  the  ordinals  which  designate 
New  York  avenues.  The  cavalry 
would  have  been  Bob’s  more  natural 
choice,  perhaps;  but  that  branch  con¬ 
tained  no  such  corps  d' elite  as  this  bat¬ 
tery. 

it  was  when  she  heard  this  announce¬ 
ment  of  Bob’s  that  Constance  got  her 


first  thrill  of  pride  out  of  Frank’s 
decision  to  go.  She  was  glad  not  to 
have  to  explain  why  he  was  not  going. 
She  discovered  she  was  proud  of  Bob, 
too.  She  had  always  loved  him,  of 
course,  in  a  sisterly  way.  Not  as  she 
loved  Hugh,  nor  quite  as  she  loved 
Gregory  and  Carter.  Love  is  not,  per¬ 
haps,  just  the  best  word  for  that  sense 
of  an  indissoluble  bond,  for  it  can  exist 
quite  apart  from  any  companionship; 
but  it  generally  goes,  unscrutinized, 
by  that  name.  Now,  though,  as  she 
looked  at  him,  a  gush  of  unwonted 
warm  affection  came  up  for  him  in 
her  heart.  She  dropped  down  on  the 
arm  of  his  chair  and  took  hold  of  one  of 
his  hands. 

“I’m  glad  you’re  going,”  she  said. 
“In  a  way.  I’m  glad  Frank  is,  only — I’m 
glad  for  you,  and  for  her,  that  there 
isn’t  any  girl  you’re  leaving  behind; 
that  she  doesn’t  exist,  I  mean.  That’s 
sort  of  an  Irish  bull,  I  suppose,  but  you 
know  what  I  mean.” 

“She  exists  all  right,”  Bob  said. 
“That’s  what  I  came  around  to  tell  you. 
It’s  Olive  Heaton.  I  thought  p>erhaps 
you’d  have  guessed.” 

To  the  Bob  she  had  always  known, 
Constance  might  have  observed  that  it 
would  need  a  courageous  guesser  to  at¬ 
tribute  any  significance  to  his  light¬ 
hearted  love-making;  but  this,  some¬ 
how,  was  a  new  Bob,  and  she  didn’t  say 
it. 

“I  asked  her  yesterday  afternoon,” 
he  went  on,  “before  I  enlisted.  She 
says  it’s  all  right,  and  that  she’ll 
marry  me  before  we  go.” 

'^HIS  announcement  of  Bob’s  was 
quite  as  much  of  a  bomb  for  the  rest 
of  the  family  as  for  Constance,  since  she 
merely  partook  of  the  general  skepti¬ 
cism  concerning  the  chance  of  his  falling 
seriously  in  love  with  any  woman  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  marry.  His  choice 
of  Olive  Heaton  was  a  weight  off  their 
minds,  for  she  was,  unmistakably, 
“their  sort”  of  person;  a  real  {person, 
too,  though  often  cited  by  the  more  con¬ 
servative  of  mothers  as  a  horrible 
example  of  what  we  were  coming  to  in 
these  degenerate  days. 

The  fact  was  that  Olive  had  never  got 
on  especially  well  with  her  mother,  and 
after  that  lady’s  second  marriage  she 
had  taken  an  apartment  and  gone  to 
live  by  herself,  a  course  which  her  ample 
share  of  her  father’s  fortune  put  beyond 
the  reach  of  effectual  resistance.  It 
was  what  came,  the  critics  said,  of  hav¬ 
ing  allowed  a  headstrong  girl  her  owu 
way  in  eveiy’thing  since  she  was  ten 
years  old;  the  pursuit  of  her  whims, 
from  toe-dancing  to  the  breeding  of 
police  dogs;  the  extension  of  her  lin¬ 
guistic  gifts  to  an  absolutely  immoral 
familiarity  with  French  and  Italian. 
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W'hv,  the  girl  could  flirt  as  easily  with 
an  opera  tenor  as  with  a  college  boy  I 
And  she  was  still  a  mere  child  in  years — 
twenty-three  or  so,  and  she  didn’t  look 
that— when  she  told  Bob  she  would 
marry  him. 

Mrs.  Corbett  had  always  been  her 
strong  partisan,  having  freely  expressed 
the  opinion,  whenever  the  topic  was 
broached  in  her  presence,  that  the  girl’s 
mother  was  a  fool  and  that  Olive  her¬ 
self  woultl  have  been  one  to  stay  a  day 
longer  than  she  did  under  the  mater¬ 
nal  and  step-paternal  roof.  She  was 
openly  exultant  over  Bob’s  news  and 
went  to  see  her  prospective  daughter- 
in-law  and  tell  her  so  the  day  she 
learned  it. 

“I  haven’t  a  good  word  for  him,”  she 
observed  candidly  to  Olive.  “Not  that 
needs  saying.  All  his  good  points  are 
there  for  anybody  to  see.  But  the 
others  are,  too,  I  suppose.  He’s  a 
handful,  but  I’ve  no  doubt  you  know  it. 
And  you’ve  got  good  hands.  Your 
eyes  are  open,  unless  they’re  dazzled  by 
this  new  uniform  of  his.”  She  turned 
a  thoughtful  look  on  the  girl,  who  met 
it  candidly. 

“It  isn’t  that,”  she  said.  “.At  least, 
it  would  come  to  the  same  thing  without 
it.  I  have  alwavs  wanted  to  marry 
Bob.” 

Mrs.  Corbett  nodded  approvingly. 
“E.xactly  what  he  needs,”  she  said,  “is  a 
wife  who  knows  what  she  wants.  We’re 
keeping  ver\’  quiet  just  now,  of  course,” 
she  added,  “on  account  of  Hugh;  but 
you’ll  come  around  to  a  family  dinner, 
won’t  you,  in  a  night  or  two?  Dread¬ 
ful  things  they  are,  to  be  sure;  but  it’s 
what  comes  with  marrx  ing  into  a  big 
family.” 

Olive  replied  appropriately  that  she 
loved  big  families.  Whereupon  Mrs. 
Corbett  sighed  voluminously. 

“Of  course,”  she  conceded,  “I  can’t 
say  I’m  sorr\-  I  had  six  children,  be¬ 
cause  then  you  could  ask  me  how  many 
of  my  six  should  never  have  been  born. 
.And  when  you  come  down  to  it  that 
way,  why,  there  aren’t  any.  They 
don’t  go  with  a  quiet  life,  though.  Out 
of  so  many  you’ll  always  have  one  at 
least  to  worry  about — little  or  big.  I 
used  to  say  that  when  the  last  of  them 
was  twenty-one  I’d  wash  my  hands  of 
them.  Good  Lord,  I’ve  had  more  to 
worr>-  about  since  they’re  grown  than 
ever  their  mumps  or  measles  gave  me.” 

“I  hope  you  have  good  news  from 
Carter,”  Olive  said. 

“.A  cable  or  two,”  Mrs.  Corbett  told 
her.  “Wc  shall  be  getting  a  letter  any 
day  now.  Oh.  yes.  Carter  is  the  natural 
one  to  worry  alx)ut.  He  will  be  at  one 
of  their  schools  now,  learning  to  fly,  but 
if  he  falls  instead — ”  the  grim  lines  in 
her  face  deepened,  but  her  voice  was 
steady — “if  he  is  killed  over  there,  ha’ll 
die  happy,  knowing  he  has  done  his 
part.  .And  so,  in  a  way,  there  is  nothing 
for  me  to  worry  about,  because  there 
is  nothing  for  me  to  do.  The  worrying 


thing  is  when  you  feel  there  must  be 
something  that  you  could  do  if  you  only 
weren’t  too  great  a  fool  to  see  it.  It’s 
Hugh  I’m  worried  about  now.”  j 

“Bob’s  told  you  his  idea,  I  suppose?”  I 
Olive  ventured. 

“Bob’s  idea!”  his  mother  echoed,  as¬ 
tonished.  “I  didn’t  know  he  had  any.” 
Olive  laughed.  This  was  going  to  be  a 
mother-in-law  of  her  own  heart. 

“Bob  thinks,”  she  said,  “that  the 
thing  for  Hugh  is  to  enlist  with  him. 
He  says  the  trouble  with  Hugh  is  that 
he  has  always  had  too  many  ideas,  and 
there’s  nothing  like  being  a  soldier  for 
getting  over  them.” 

“I’ll  apologize  to  Bob  the  next  time  I 
see  him,”  Airs.  Corbett  exclaimed. 
“That’s  the  first  sensible  suggestion 
about  Hugh  that  has  been  made  by  i 
anybody.  Why  the  devil  didn’t  I 
think  of  it!  Or  Greg!  Greg’s  supposed 
to  have  common  sense.”  Then  with  a 
keen  look  at  the  girl:  “I’d  like  to  know, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  Bob  said 
that  to  you  or  you  said  it  to  Bob.  Of 
course,  I  never  shall.  VV'ell,  you’ll 
come  to  dinner  Thursday  night? 
We’ll  all  be  there.  The  whole  tribe  of 
us.  Except,  possibly,  Hugh.  None  of ' 
us  has  seen  him  for  days,  and  I’m  not 
sure  if  w'e  can  get  hold  of  him.” 

Hugh  hadn’t  come  to  the  dinner — not 
at  least,  until  it  was  over — the  fact  be¬ 
ing  that  during  the  excitement  over 
Frank  and  Bob  and  the  imminent  pros-  i 
pect  of  war  with  Mexico,  he  had  quietly  ' 
slid  out  of  sight.  But  around  nine  I 
o’clock,  when  the  women  had  left  the  i 
table,  and  the  men,  Robert  Senior,  that  | 
is  to  say,  Gregory,  Frank,  and  Bob, 
were  getting  on  with  their  cigars,  he 
walked  into  the  dining-room  of  the  big 
house,  nodded  to  the  others,  and  with  a 
thump  on  the  back  and  an  excruciating 
grip  of  the  hand,  congratulated  Bob. 

“I’ve  been  out  of  town,”  he  said. 
“Didn’t  get  back  until  eight.  And 
then  I  found  all  your  messages  at  the 
laboratory.  It  s  great  stuff — I’m  de¬ 
lighted  about  it.  Where’s  Olive?  I 
want  to  wish  her  luck.”  [ 

“She’s  somewhere  around  the  place,” 
Bob  said.  “Only  tor  Heaven’s  sake 
don  t  shake  hands  with  her  the  way  you 
did  with  me  or  you’ll  break  her  bones. 
You’re  looking  pretty  fit.  Where’ve 
you  been?” 

It  was  a  natural  question  to  ask,  for 
the  change  in  his  appearance  was  sim¬ 
ply  electrifying.  That  look  about  him, 
which  his  mother  had  described  as  hag¬ 
ridden,  was  gone.  Indeed,  to  say  that 
he  was  himself  again  hardly  does  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  change.  He  was  himself — 
only  lit  up  somehow  to  a  higher  candle- 
power  than  usual. 

They  had  been  talking  about  him 
only  a  little  while  before  he  came  in,  and 
the  great  idea — Olive’s  idea  was  the 
official  designation  of  it,  though  she 
persisted  in  her  attribution  of  it  to  her 
fianci — had  been  thoroughly  canvassed 
in  all  its  bearings.  There  was  not  a 
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dissenting  voice.  They  all  agreed  that 
here  was  a  solution  to  Hugh’s  problem. 
So,  when  Gregory  said  around  the 
table  after  a  look  at  him,  “He’s  gone 
and  done  it  for  himself,”  they  all  knew 
what  he  meant.  And  all  agreed  that  he 
had  probably  hit  upon  the  explanation 
of  the  change  in  Hugh’s  looks. 

“Yes,  I’ve  done  it  myself,”  Hugh 
said,  pulling  up  a  chair  and  reaching  for 
a  cigaret.  “That  is,  I’ve  done  some¬ 
thing.  What  is  it  that  I’ve  done?” 

“Enlisted?”  Frank  prompted.  “What 
in?  The  cavaln,',  I  hope,  though  none 
of  the  ordinary  runts  we  get  for  horses 
could  carry  you.” 

“Well,  you’re  right,  in  a  way,”  Hugh 
said.  “I’ve  decided  not  to  enlist;  but 
it  comes  to  the  same  thing.”  He 
smiled  thoughtfully  at  the  blank  look  he 
saw  go  over  their  faces.  “At  least,”  he 
added,  “it’s  up  to  Greg.”  Then  he 
turned  to  his  elder  brother. 

“If  you’ll  take  up  that  new  bearing 
metal  of  mine,  manufacture  and  market 
it,  sell  it  for  the  purpose  it  is  needed  for, 
make  people  believe  in  it,  put  it  across, 
then  I'll  enlist  like  a  shot.  I  can  give 
you  a  bit  more  to  go  on,  in  the  way  of 
equipment,  costs  and  so  on,  than  I 
could  w'hen  we  talked  two  weeks  ago. 
But  I  don’t  believe  you’ll  do  it.” 

Greg’s  face  set.  “You  know  per¬ 
fectly  well  why  I  won’t  do  it,”  he  said, 
and  turned  to  his  father.  “I  haven’t  a 
word  to  say  against  this  discovery'  of 
Hugh’s  as  a  scientific  thing,”  he  went 
on.  “I  don’t  pretend  to  understand  it. 
If  Hugh  says  he’s  got  it,  he  has — as  a 
scientific  discovery';  but  as  a  commer¬ 
cial  proposition  it’s  moonshine.  That’s 
w'hat  I  honestly  think,  and  I  can’t  say 
anything  else.  Of  course,  if  he  can  con¬ 
vince  you,  and  you  outvote  me.  I’ll 
take  your  orders  and  I’ll  do  my  best.” 

X-IUGH  read  his  father’s  troubled 
glance  w'ith  a  smile.  “I’m  not  put¬ 
ting  it  that  way,”  he  said.  “I  haven’t 
any  vote  in  Corbett  and  Company.  I 
gave  that  up  three  years  ago.  And 
I’m  not  asking  you  to  go  over  Greg- 
ory'’s  head,  nor  asking  him  to  go  against 
his  judgmerit.  I  only  put  it  up  to  him 
again,  so  that  you’ll  understand  w'hat 
I’m  going  to  do.  I’m  going  to  manu¬ 
facture  that  stuff  myself.” 

“Hugh,  for  heaven’s  sake,  don’t  fly 
off  the  handle  like  that,”  Gregory'  ex¬ 
postulated.  “You’re  not  a  manufac¬ 
turer.  You  don’t  know  a  damn  thing 
about  business.  You’re  not  a  sales¬ 
man.  And  that  stuff  will  be  about  the 
toughest  selling  proposition  I  ever 
heard  of.  It  w'ould  take  an  ungodly 
lot  of  money  to  swing  it,  and  you’re  go¬ 
ing  to  be  comparatively  hard  up  for  a 
year  or  two,  if  Corbett  and  Company  is 
to  begin  passing  dividends.  The 
thing’s  driven  you  half  crazy'  already'. 
Drop  it,  man!  For  God’s  sake  drop  it, 
and  go  off  with  Bob.” 

“I’ve  been  dropping  things  all  my 
life,”  Hugh  reflected,  and  then  his 


voice  sharpened  to  an  edge  which  made 
their  nerv'es  quiver.  “But  I’ll  give  you 
my  word  I’m  not  going  to  drop  this. 
I’m  going  to  see  this  thing  through.  I 
don’t  know  anything  about  business, 
and  efficiency,  and  costs,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it,  but  I’ll  learn,  and  I'll  make  it 
work.  I’ll  make  myself  a  salesman — a 
missionary',  if  you  like.  I’ll  make  this 
stuff  in  the  quantities  they  need,  and 
I’ll  make  them  take  it,  if  it  costs  every 
cent  I’ve  got,  or  ever  expect  to  get. 
That’s  that!  So  you  don’t  need  to 
worr}'  about  me  any  more.” 

In  that  lazy,  lounging  way  of  his, 
which  always  contrasted  so  oddly  with 
his  moments  of  intellectual  excitement, 
he  got  to  his  feet  and  pushed  his  chair 
away'.  “I  want  to  find  Olive,”  he  said. 
“Where  are  they?  Up  in  the  drawing¬ 
room?” 

T  TP  IN  the  drawing-room  he  electri- 
fied  them  again;  Olive  was  not  the 
only  one  who  gasped  when  he  kissed  her 
instead  of  shaking  hands.  A  kiss  is,  of 
course,  infinitely  variable  both  in  the 
degree  and  in  the  kind  of  feeling  it  can 
carry'.  It  is  equally'  above  disguise 
and  misunderstanding;  a  singularly 
precise  language,  in  short — within  its 
range.  Hugh’s  kiss  lacked,  distinctly, 
the  touch  of  ceremony  which  the  occa¬ 
sion  might  be  thought  to  call  for,  and  it 
had  rather  more — steam  behind  it. 
Yet  it  was  curiously'  impersonal,  too. 
He  took  Olive  in  his  stride,  as  it  were, 
and  went  on  by'. 

Then,  becoming  aware  of  the  sensa¬ 
tion  he  had  created,  he  pulled  up  and 
apologized.  “Bob  told  me  to,”  he  said. 
“At  least  he  told  me  not  to  shake  hands 
with  you  and  I  took  it  that  way'.” 

The  girl’s  color  had  flushed  up  to  her 
forhead  and  she  literally'  had  to  get  her 
breath  before  she  could  speak.  She 
hadn’t  supposed,  wise  y'oung  thing  that 
she  was,  that  she  could  possibly'  be  so 
disconcerted  by  a  mere  unexpected 
kiss.  She  had  met  Hugh  often  enough, 
of  course,  but  had  never  happ)ened  to 
get  directly  in  his  path  before.  He  had 
broken  over  her  like  a  wave. 

“Oh,  I’m  glad  you  did,”  she  said. 
“I  liked  it.  Only  I  was  surprised.” 

It  occurred  to  Bob,  standing  by,  that 
it  was  lucky  for  him  that  Oliv'e  hadn’t 
seen  Hugh  first.  She  was  looking  up  at 
him  now  with  a  distinctly'  more  per¬ 
sonal  interest  than  a  newly  engaged 
girl  might  reasonably  be  exjjected  to 
feel  in  any  man  but  one.  But  Hugh, 
just  at  a  point  when  he  could  so  pleas¬ 
antly  have  started  something,  made 
merely  a  little  set  speech  he  should  have 
begun  with,  excused  himself  with  a  nod 
and  a  smile,  and  went  over  to  his 
mother — whom  he  also  kissed. 

“I’m  back,”  he  told  her,  and  a  ring  that 
there  was  in  his  voice  put  into  the  two 
words  all  the  reassurance  she  wanted. 

“So  I  see,”  she  said,  with  a  long  keen 
look  at  him.  “Back  just  to  go  away 
again?” 


“I’ve  not  enlisted,  if  that’s  what  you 
mean,”  he  told  her.  “But  it’s  just  as 
good.” 

“I  suppose  you’ll  tell  me  what  it’s  all 
about  when  you  get  ready',”  she  said. 
“Here’s  a  letter  from  Carter  that  the 
rest  have  seen.  You’ll  be  glad  to  read 
it.”  She  fished  it  up  out  of  her  cor¬ 
sage  and  handed  it  to  him  as  she  spoke. 

Constance,  standing  by  and  watching 
him  eagerly,  was  puzzled — for  Frank 
had  given  her  a  twenty'-word  summary' 
of  the  talk  down-stairs.  She  saw  what 
his  mother  did  not,  a  curious,  just  mo¬ 
mentary  wince  go  across  his  face;  a 
thing  that  looked  like  a  twinge  of  pain. 

He  carried  the  letter  off  to  one  of  the 
side  lights  to  read  it.  And  when  he 
came  back  with  it  to  his  mother,  Con¬ 
stance  saw  that  his  face  was  shining 
with  excitement  and  pride,  and  that  his 
eyes  were  bright  with  tears.  He  didn’t 
put  it  back  into  the  hand  his  mother 
had  stretched  out  for  it. 

“I’d  like  to  borrow  it  for  over  to¬ 
morrow,  if  I  may,”  he  said.  And 
added,  “I  want  to  show  it  to  Jean.” 

Of  course,  everybody  within  range  of 
his  voice  cried  out  at  that.  And  the 
others,  having  had  it  relayed  to  them, 
came  crowding  up  with  questions. 

Jean?  Where  was  he  going  to  see 
Jean  to-morrow?  Were  they  all  com¬ 
ing  back  with  her?  When  did  he  get 
his  news? 

“Nobody  is  coming  but  Jean  her¬ 
self,”  Hugh  said.  “And  she’ll  only  be 
here  for  an  hour  or  two,  I  think. 
They’re  going  to  California — Mrs. 
Crawford  and  Ethel.  The  raid  has 
stirred  every'thing  up  so  at  San  Antonio 
that  Mrs.  Crawford  can’t  stand  it,  and 
Gilbert’s  gone  with  Pershing.  So 
there’s  nothing  to  stay  for.  Jean  fol¬ 
lows  them;  but  she  has  an  errand  to 
do  here  first.” 

“Hm!”  said  Mrs.  Corbett.  “So 
that’s  it,  is  it?” 

She  had  said  the  thing  when  the 
others  contented  themselves  with 
merely'  thinking.  It  was  a  reconcili¬ 
ation  with  Jean,  then,  that  accounted 
for  the  change  in  Hugh.  That  w'as  all 
there  was  to  it,  after  all.  They  had 
been  worry'ing  themselves  into  the 
grave  here  for  the  past  two  or  three 
weeks  over  a  mere  lovers’  misunder¬ 
standing.  It  was  all  expressed  with 
complete  adequacy  in  tlie  old  lady’s 
grunt. 

But  Constance,  still  watching  her 
best  beloved  brother’s  face,  was  not  so 
sure,  and  when  presently  their  eyes 
met,  the  look  she  saw  in  his  confirmed 
her  misgiving.  Later,  w'hen  she  got  a 
chance,  she  led  him  away  into  the  bil¬ 
liard-room. 

“I  want  you  to  tell  me  a  little  more 
about  Jean,”  she  said.  “I’m  anxious 
about  it.  Do  you  mind?” 

“Oh,  no,”  he  said,  dropping  down  on 
the  cushioned  settee  beside  her.  (It 
W'as  between  those  two  same  cushions 
that  Jean — little  Jean  then — had 
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tucked  her  precious  place-card,  with 
the  funny  toast  he  had  written  for  her 
on  it,  and  forgotten  it  there,  and  come 
back  for  it  in  the  dead  of  night  and 
captured  her  burglar.) 

“It  isn’t  what  mother  thinks,”  Hugh 
said,  “and  all  the  rest  of  them.  I 
suppose  you  guessed  that.  I  mean  it 
isn’t  that  the  thing  between  us  is  ‘made 
up’  or  going  to  be.  There  isn’t  any¬ 
thing  to  make  up,  of  course.  I  can 
only  guess  why  she’s  coming.  .A,!!  she 
said  in  her  wire  was  that  it  was  neces- 
sar>'  that  she  see  me  for  only  an  hour 
before  she  went  to  California.  She 
asked  me  especially  not  to  meet  her  at 
the  train;  she  said  she’d  come  to  the 
laboratory.” 

“I  don’t  see,”  Constance  said,  after 
she’d  thought  it  over  for  a  while,  “how 
you  know  that  she  isn’t  coming  back  to 
— well, you  needn’t  call  it  making  up  un¬ 
less  you  like;  but  what  that  comes  to.” 

“Well,  there’s  that  word  ‘necessar>'’. 
That’s  enough  all  by  itself.  She 
wouldn’t  have  used  it  if  that’s  what  she 
meant.  But  what  makes  me  sure  is 
her  asking  me  not  to  meet  her  at  the 
station.  You  see  I  did  meet  her  there 
once — the  first  time  I  ever  saw  her. 
But  she  couldn’t  have  found  a  gentler 
way  of  telling  me,  supposing  I  needed 
telling,  or  one  more  like  her  No.  it’s  a 
case  of  conscience.  She  feels  she  ran 
away  and  that  she  has  to  come  back.” 

Then,  as  Constance  reached  for  his 
hand  and  lifted  it  to  her  face,  and  he 
felt  the  warmth  of  one  of  her  tears  upon 
him,  he  straightened  up  a  little 
bruskly.  “Don’t  worry  about  me,” 
he  said.  “I’ve  been  through  that  and 
come  out  on  the  other  side.” 

CHAPTER  THIRTY- FOUR 

Hugk  and  Jean  Look  Forward 

'THIS  was  no  mere  brotherly  reas- 
surance.  He  had  come  through 
his  dark  valley  of  self-questioning  and 
indecision,  had  struggled  out  of  the  bog 
to  firm  land  again. 

It  had  been  a  nightmare  for  a  fact. 
One  cannot  be  a  Protestant  of  as  ex¬ 
treme  a  typ)e  as  Hugh,  standing  alone 
before  his  God  with  no  intermediarv' 
whatever,  without  an  intervening  social 
atmosphere;  one  cannot  be  his  own 
chief-justice,  the  hope  of  his  own  reli¬ 
gion,  without  having  to  pay,  in  mo¬ 
ments  of  crisis,  for  the  glorious  arro¬ 
gance  of  that  position.  If  one  has  said, 
consciously  or  unconsciously  to  himself, 
“I  alone  am  responsible  for  myself;  no 
rule  has  any  validity  regarding  my  con¬ 
duct  except  as  I  apply  it  to  myself,”  he 
must  forego,  in  times  of  storm,  the 
shelter  of  the  rule,  the  sense  of  right¬ 
eousness  which  obedience  to  the  rule 
lends  to  the  great  majority  of  mankind. 

What  made  it  worse  for  Hugh  was 
that  this  assertion  had  always  been  un¬ 
conscious.  He  was  no  casuist.  He 
had  never  devoted  any  of  the  p>owers  of 
his  mind  or  imagination  to  speculation 


concerning  individual  morality,  until 
the  discovery  that  he  had  fallen  in 
love  with  Jean  forced  them  upon  him. 
.And  ev’en  then  after  a  few  brief  hours, 
Corbettite  crowded  them  out  again. 

When  Greg,  out  there  at  the  labora¬ 
tory,  had  interrupted  his  description  of 
the  great  discovery  to  tell  him  that  his 
wife  had  a  lover,  he  was  in  much  the 
position  of  Archimedes,  whom  the 
Roman  soldiers,  engaged  in  the  sack  of 
Syracuse,  found  draw'ing  his  diagrams 
in  the  sand,  unaware  that  the  city  had 
been  besieged.  Only,  of  course,  Hugh 
was  not  an  old  philosopher,  with  all  his 
life  behind  him,  his  great  gifts  given  to 
the  world,  ready  to  die.  He  was 
young!  Life  and  love  were  drumming 
in  his  veins,  when  this  realization  of 
irretrievable  disaster  was,  that  night, 
brought  home  to  him. 

There  w’as  po  shelter  for  him  under 
the  rules,  no  comfort  in  the  distinction 
that  while  his  love  affair  with  Jean  was 
technically  innocent,  Helena’s  was 
guilty,  and  that  at  the  price  of  her  guilt 
his  own  innocence  had  been  purchased. 
Not  even  his  wife’s  death  nor  his  own 
almost  miraculously  lucky  escajje  from 
the  horrifying  consequences  of  it, 
changed  the  essence  o  that  situation  by 
one  iota.  There  was  no  clear  course 
that  he  could  steer. 

It  was  Gregory  again  who  brought 
that  home  to  him,  when  he  cried  out, 
over  Helena’s  body  there,  “Good  God, 
Hugh,  isn’t  there  anybody  but  yourself 
in  the  world?”  The  conviction  that 
there  never  had  been  anybody  but  him¬ 
self  in  the  world,  so  far  as  his  own  cal¬ 
culations  and  decisions  went — that  in¬ 
tolerable  conviction  was  the  one  that 
was  rammed  home  to  him  during  the 
succeeding  days. 

The  task,  whose  moral  necessity  he 
had  foreseen  when,  kneeling,  he  had 
looked  down  into  his  wife’s  dead  face,  a 
review  of  his  life,  the  appraisal  of  it,  the 
discovery  of  the  secret  of  its  failure, 
was  one  that  he  had  settled  to  with 
dread,  and  continued  to  pursue  only  by 
dint  of  keeping  his  resolution  screwed 
up  to  the  highest  pitch.  He  went  back 
as  far  into  his  boyhood  as  he  could  re¬ 
member,  and  tried  to  rebuild  the  whole 
thing,  to  reassemble  the  picture  under 
his  eyes. 

The  picture  his  mood  had  conjured 
up  was,  of  course,  a  caricature,  an  abso¬ 
lute  monster  of  egotism.  He  had  mo¬ 
ments  of  realizing  this  was  true,  and  he 
made  an  effort,  at  last,  to  dismiss  the 
monster,  which  like  Frankenstein,  he 
had  created:  to  dissolve  him  back  into 
his  elements.  He  had  something  more 
important  to  think  about — Corbettite. 

His  talk  with  Gregory  about  it,  the 
one  Mrs.  Corbett  afterward  reported  to 
Constance,  staggered  him.  Hugh  was 
not  the  typical  inventor,  the  sort  of 
wild-eyed  visionary  who  wanders  about 
with  his  head  in  the  clouds,  disdainful  of 
his  feet,  and  just  for  that  reason  Greg¬ 
ory’s  arguments  went  home  with  ter- 
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rible  cogency.  The  distinction  he  made 
between  the  scientific  discovery — a 
laboratory  affair — and  a  marketable 
commodity,  was  one  that  Hugh  him¬ 
self,  in  more  normal  circumstances, 
would  not  have  needed  to  have  pointed 
out  to  him.  But  the  circumstances 
were  not  normal. 

Mrs.  Corbett  might  say  what  she 
liked  about  work  never  hurting  a  Cor- 
l>ett;  but  no  man  could  have  gone 
through  what  Hugh  had  gone  through 
during  that  last  week  in  the  laborator\' 
without  an  immense  exhaustion  of  spirit 
a  weakening  of  all  his  vital  reserves. 
He  was  in  that  state  when  the  crash 
came — Helena’s  murder,  Jean’s  flight. 

^ONSTANCE  had  come  pretty  close 
home  here  with  the  remark  she  made 
to  her  mother  that  it  must  be  positively 
ghastly  to  have  people  sympathizing 
w'ith  you  over  something  you  felt  like  a 
criminal  for  being  glad  about.  He 
didn’t  feel  glad  over  Helena’s  death  to 
be  sure;  but  it  was  true,  just  as  it  had 
been  in  his  former  great  emotional 
crisis  with  her,  that  the  excruciating 
thing  was  the  failure  of  his  emotions  to 
run  true  to  form.  He  didn’t  feel  the 
thing  which  logically  he  might  have 
been  expected  to  feel.  Helena’s  death, 
which  ought  to  have  made  everything 
right,  somehow  made  everything  wrong 
between  him  and  Jean. 

The  imaginative  bond  which  united 
these  two  was  so  close,  so  insufferably 
tight,  that  he  felt  the  shock  of  the 
tragedy  with  her  nerves  as  well  as  with 
his  own  and  knew  besides  that  she  felt 
it  with  him.  He  hadn’t  needed  Con¬ 
stance’s  vivid  rep>ort  to  enable  him  to 
experience  Jean’s  sick  revulsion.  The 
trouble  between  them  was  not  a  mis¬ 
understanding;  but  the  opposite  of  that. 
There  was  nothing,  then,  for  messages, 
letters,  even  a  personal  encounter  to 
clear  away.  There  was  nothing  to  be 
said,  nothing  to  be  explained.  The  one 
real  solvent  to  the  situation — for  there 
was  one,  of  course — neither  of  them 
thought  of. 

It  was  in  this  spiritual  state  that, 
after  his  talk  with  Gregory,  he  flogged 
himself  back  to  the  consideration  of 
Corbettite,  and  what  he  was  going  to  do 
about  it.  All  his  vision,  his  faith  in  the 
great  discovery,  even  his  consciousness 
of  the  desperate  need  of  it,  was  gone, 
except  as  a  matter  of  memory.  He  had 
believed  in  it  once.  He  had  seen  the 
need  of  it  once,  and  clinging  to  that 
memory  he  went  to  work  at  it  again, 
tr>’ing  to  project  it  upon  the  new  scale 
that  Gregory  had  shown  him  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  working  upon.  He  spent  his 
days  over  his  work-table,  completely 
incredulous  of  the  possibility  of  ulti¬ 
mate  success.  He  spent  his  nights, 
long  hours  of  them  when  he  could  not 
sleep,  tr>’ing  to  flee  from  that  Franken¬ 
stein  monster  of  himself,  which  he  had 
created.  I  don’t  wonder  that  Mrs. 
Corbett,  from  the  glimpses  she  got  of 
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him  during  those  days,  spoke  of  him 
as  hagridden. 

Most  men,  most  imaginative  men  at 
any  rate,  climb,  sometimes  in  their 
lives,  to  a  Gethsemane.  Hugh’s  came 
one  night,  a  little  after  Villa’s  raid, 
when  the  prospect  of  our  going  to  war 
with  Mexico  became  a  clearly  visible 
thing. 

It  offered  him  a  way  of  escape  from 
Corbettite.  It  offered  as  an  alterna¬ 
tive  to  his  tormented  gropings,  a  single 
clear  thing  to  do.  One  of  those  beau¬ 
tiful  straight  things  that  would  not 
tangle  itself  up.  For  the  mere  writing 
down  of  his  name  upon  an  enlistment 
roll,  the  mere  taking  of  an  oath  of  obedi¬ 
ence,  he  could  get  shelter  under  the 
rules,  could  enjoy  the  heavenly  relief 
of  ‘taking  orders  from  somebody  not 
himself;  he  could  work  at  something 
clearly  serviceable.  Work,  at  first, 
perhaps,  with  his  hands.  And  at  the 
same  time,  he  could  be  doing  a  thing 
that  Jean  would  understand,  and,  he  be¬ 
lieved,  in  her  heart  approve.  This  was 
the  temptation  he  faced,  agonized  over 
and  finally  conquered.  What  had  en¬ 
abled  him  to  conquer  it  had  been  the 
realization  that  to  turn  away  from  Cor¬ 
bettite  now  and  enlist  in  the  army 
would  be  merely  a  repetition,  another  of 
those  withdrawals  respnansible  for  the 
failure  he  had  made,  so  far,  of  his  life. 

He  had  made  an  ignominous  failure 
of  it,  a  ludicrous  failure — one  that  God, 
anyhow,  might  laugh  at — pride  going 
along  before  destruction,  a  spirit  at  its 
haughtiest,  always,  just  before  a  fall. 
And  what  had  he  done  when  he  fell  in 
the  bog?  Got  up  and  struggled  on 
through?  No,  he  had  not  once  done 
that.  He  had  contented  himself  with 
the  fatuous  assertion  that  the  road 
should  have  been  there,  anyhow.  Wlien 
he ‘had  failed  to  persuade  his  father  to  ' 
j  adopt  his  method  of  solving  their  labor 
I  troubles  he  had  resigned — with  a  ges- 
j  ture— from  Corbett  and  Company,  and 
I  gone  outside  the  fence.  When  the 
1  strikers  had  refused  to  follow  his  advice, 

I  and  howled  him  down  in  the  hall  he  had 
;  hired  out  at  Riverdale,  he  had  shrugged 
I  and  acquiesced.  Let  'them  stew  in 
I  their  own  juice!  When  Gregory  had 
j  hurt  his  feelings  by  betraying  a  fear 
1  lest  his  share  in  authority  under  his 
'  grandfather’s  trust  might  prove  em- 
J  barrassing,  he  had,  in  all  but  legal 
'  formality,  withdrawn  from  the  trust. 

I  When  his  marriage  'had  shown  itself 
I  not  to  be  the  perfect  alloy  of  his  dreams, 

I  he  had  abandoned  it  to  chance.  “Any- 
thing  for  a  quiet  life!”  was  about  what 
1  his  compromise  with  Helena  came  to. 

I  Even  his  country  he  had,  in  effect, 

;  abandoned,  when  it  failed  to  react  in  a 
I  way  he  considered  appropriate  to  the 
’  tragedy  of  the  European  War.  The 
I  America  of  the  school  books,  he  had 
i  told  Jean,  did  not  exist! 

I  Now,  here  was  Corbettite,  a  real 
j  thing,  a  necessary  thing,  all  it  should  be, 

1  except  a  practicable  thing  and,  con¬ 


fronted  by  the  difficulties  of  making  it 
practical — real  difficulties  to  be  sure, 
and  to  Gregor>’’s  eyes  insujjerable,  he 
contemplated  withdrawing  again.  He 
was  right,  as  he  had  been  before.  But 
Gregory  wouldn’t  believe  it.  The 
world  wouldn’t  believe  it.  Well  then, 
let  it  go. 

No,  by  God!  By  his  own  God!  with 
whom  he  had  been  wrestling  lately  as 
Jacob  of  old  had  wrestled,  he  wouldn’t 
let  it  go.  That  door  was  shut.  That 
way  of  escape  cut  off.  If  it  took  his 
fortune,  his  life,  his  happiness,  even  his 
reason,  he  would  fight  it  out  on  that  line. 
With  this  decision,  he  wiped  the  sweat 
off  his  forehead  and  straightened  his 
back,  and  thereupon,  like  a  miracle,  the 
pack  he  had  been  staggering  under 
dropped  from  his  shoulders.  He  was 
his  own  man  again. 

The  prime  difficulty  about  making 
Corbettite  in  quantities  was  the  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  electric  current  that 
the  process  needed.  He  would  have  to 
go  where  he  could  get  it  in  unlimited 
quantities,  and  cheap.  He  thought  first 
of  Niagara  Falls,  then  he  remembered 
the  great  Mississippi  dam,  not  five 
hours  away,  and  nearer  the  lead  supply. 
He  packed  his  bag  and  took  a  train,  and 
spent  a  week  among  the  small  factoiy 
towns  the  dam  supplied  with  power, 
looking  for  a  factory  that  could  serve 
his  purpose.  It  was  from  this  journey 
that  he  returned  to  find  the  news  of 
Bob’s  engagement,  the  invitation  to  the 
family  dinner,  and  Jean’s  telegram. 

It  had  been  all  ver\-  well  to  tell  Con¬ 
stance  that  Jean’s  return  didn’t  mean 
what  their  mother  and  the  rest  sup¬ 
posed  it  did.  The  reasons  that  he  gave 
her,  for  his  conviction  on  this  jx)int, 
were  what  he  had  honestly  worked  out 
and  accepted  for  himself.  And  the 
serenity  with  which  he  had  told  Con¬ 
stance  not  to  worr\‘  about  him  had  been 
a  genuine  thing,  too,  to  the  extent  at 
least  of  not  being  a  conscious  pose. 
Nevertheless,  when  he  got  back  to  his 
laboratorv' — he  meant  to  spend  the 
night  there  rather  than  at  his  house — 
it  was  natural  that  he  should  put  off 
going  to  bed  and  ttydng  to  get  to  sleep 
as  long  as  possible.  He  was  not  yet 
sleeping  more  than  half  as  much  or 
quarter  as  well  as  he  ought  to,  and  he 
had  not  altogether  got  rid  of  his  night¬ 
mare.  Unless  he  succeeded  in  working 
himself  to  the  point  of  exhaustion  first, 
that  telegram  had  distressing  p>ossi- 
bilities  for  him — dreams,  impossible 
dreams,  unreasonable  hojjes,  panicky 
fears  over  that  interview  that  was  going 
to  take  place  some  time  tomorrow 
betw’een  them.  He  simply  must  not 
get  started  thinking  about  it,  that  was 
all!  If  he  did  he  was  lost. 

So  when  he  had  got  into  his  pajamas 
and  dressing-gowm  and  loaded  a  pipe, 
he  w'ent  to  work,  wnth  a  leather-bound 
Kent  at  his  elbow%  figuring  out  neces¬ 
sary  alterations  in  the  building  he  had 
in  mind,  weights  and  supports  for  line 
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shafts  and  machines',  an  indefinitely 
laborious  sort  of  occupation  for  him, 
and  one  that  under  other  circum¬ 
stances  he  would  have  turned  ovtr  to 
someone  else.  But  the  old  grandiose 
davs,  when  cost  was  the  one  considera¬ 
tion  that  never  entered  his  head,  were 
gone.  He  was  cheese-paring  now,  for 
he  foresaw,  plainly  enough,  that  for  the 
next  twelve  months,  at  least,  he  would 
need  e\ery  cent  he  could  lay  his  hands 
on. 

But  even  this  occupation,  with  all 
the  power  and  self-discipline  he  could 
apply  to  the  enforcement  of  it.  did  not 
avail  to  keep  Jean  out  of  his  thoughts. 
Her  telegram,  which  lay  there  on  the 
desk,  kept  attracting  his  eye,  and  in¬ 
terrupting  his  calculations.  He  put  it 
away  in  a  drawer,  but  merely  with  the 
result  that  the  drawer  handle  charged 
itself  with  the  same  sort  of  electricity. 
His  hand  strayed  to  it  as  his  eye  had 
strayed  to  the  typewritten  yellow  sheet. 
At  last  he  took  it  out  again  and  crushed 
it  up  into  a  hall,  and  gripped  it  tight 
against  the  palm  of  his  left  hand. 

T-TOUR  after  hour  he  worked  doggedly 
on  in  the  paradoxical  determination 
not  to  stop  until  he  had  stopped  thinking 
about  her.  But  what  he  did  at  last, 
with  a  little  sound  that  was  half  groan, 
half  laugh,  was  to  push  away  his  blue 
prints  and  his  sheets  of  figures  and  press 
that  limp  ball  of  paper  against  his  lips, 
buiy  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  let  go; 
open  the  door  and  let  the  image  of  the 
girl  come  as  she  would  into  his  thoughts. 
Strangely,  instead  of  tormenting,  her 
imagined  presence  quieted  him,  brought 
him  comfort,  relaxation.  His  elbows 
were  on  the  desk.  His  head  weighed 
heavier  upon  his  supporting  hand — and 
he  fell  asleep. 

When  he  awakened,  the  gray  light  of 
a  cloudy  April  morning  was  in  the  room. 
His  watch,  w’hich  lay  on  the  desk  before 
him,  showed  seven  o’clock;  but  he  felt 
as  if  he  had  slept  a  long  time.  A  deeper 
slumber,  it  must  have  been,  than  any  he 
had  had  in  weeks.  His  arms  and  legs 
were  bloodless  and  so  stiff  with  cold  and 
inaction  that  he  could  hardly  command 
their  movements. 

He  got  up  creakily  and  went  into  his 
little  sleeping  apartment  to  get  himself 
ready  to  face  the  day — the  day  which 
was  to  contain,  somewhere,  that  un¬ 
foreseeable  hour  with  Jean.  He 
dreaded  it  now,  wished  it  would  come 
soon.  The  hours  he  would  have  to 
wait  for  it  seemed  intolerable. 

He  had  thought  he  was  alone  in  the 
building,  and  was  a  little  surprised  to 
hear  his  man  moving  down-stairs.  He 
hadn’t  supposed  he  came  as  early  as 
this.  Just  when  he  was  half  shaved,  he 
heard  another  step  coming  up  the  stairs 
— not  the  step  of  Jean’s  faithful  burg¬ 
lar;  a  step  incredibly  like  her  own. 

.^nd  then,  still  more  amazingly  a 
voice — her’s  beyond  the  possibility  of  a 
doubt — calling  his  name.  But  the 


really  amazing  thing,  the  revolutionary 
thing,  was  the  fact  it  proclaimed.  Not 
merely  that  she  w'as  there — that  was 
surprising  enough,  of  course,  at  this 
hour  in  the  morning — but  that  she  was 
Jean,  his  Jean,  the  Jean  of  his  memo¬ 
ries,  the  Jean  he  had  been  wont  to  ride 
with  mornings;  who  put  clean  out  of 
e.xistence,  in  just  that  one  syllable,  the 
horrified,  panic-struck,  revolted  Jean 
whom  Constance  had  told  him  about. 

His  heart  missed  a  beat.  Then  lit¬ 
erally,  leaped.  .And  he  heard  his  own 
voice  saying,  “I’m  in  here;  but  I’m 
only  half  shaved.  How  in  the  world 
did  you  come  so  early?” 

“It  can’t  be  so  very  early,”  he  heard 
her  say.  “It  must  be  ten  o’clock.” 

“Ten  o’clock!”  he  e.xclaimed.  “It 
was  seven  only  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  ago.” 

“Your  watch  says  seven,”  she  in¬ 
formed  him,  “but  it’s  stopped.  Shall  I 
wind  it  up  and  set  it  for  you?” 

Good  Lord,  what  a  sleep  he  must 
have  had! 

“Yes,  I  wish  you  would,  if  yours  is 
right,”  he  said,  “I’ll  be  out  in  five 
minutes.” 

“Was  it  that  chair  you  went  to  sleep 
in?”  she  asked.  “Over  those  blue 
prints?” 

He  admitted  it  was.  “Try  it  your¬ 
self,”  he  suggested.  “It  must  be  more 
comfortable  than  I  supposed.” 

He  told  himself,  as  he  wiped  his  razor 
and  put  it  away,  that  this  must  be  a 
dream.  It  couldn’t  be  possible  that  it 
was  real,  or  founded  on  reality,  that 
sense  he  had  got,  just  the  sound  of  her 
voice  and  the  knowledge  that  she  was 
there  in  the  next  room,  that  everything 
had  suddenly  come  right  once  more; 
that  unfathomable  feeling  of  security. 
The  approaching  interview,  as  he  had 
foreseen  it  yesterday,  was  fraught  with 
infinite  possibilities  of  p>ain  for  both 
of  them.  Nothing  had  happened  since 
then.  Nothing  was  changed.  This 
must  be  a  dream.  And  yet  it  seemed 
like  an  awakening  from  one,  from  a 
nightmare.  Then  his  nerves  grew  taut 
again. 

“Jean,”  he  said,  “there’s  a  letter 
there  on  the  desk — just  about  under 
your  left  hand  it  will  be — that  I  want 
you  to  read.  It’s  from  Carter  to  his 
mother.  I  borrowed  it  for  you  last 
night.” 

“Yes,”  she  answered,  and  her  voice, 
too.  changed  its  quality  as  she  spoke. 
“Here  it  is.” 

There  was  a  silence  after  that  until, 
fully  dressed,  he  came  out  into  the 
library.  He  had  come  softly,  and  she 
did  not  hear  him  until  he  was  fairly  in 
the  r(X)m.  The  letter  she  was  still 
reading  lay  upon  the  topmost  of  the 
blue-prints,  and  the  crumpled  hand¬ 
kerchief  in  her  hand  was  being  used 
intermittently  to  cope  with  tears. 

When  she  saw  him  she  would  have 
risen.  But  he  said,  “No,  finish  it. 
I  meant  to  have  given  you  time.” 
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Obediently  she  turned  back  to  the 
letter. 

He  came  around  the  desk,  half 
seated  himself  on  the  end  of  it  and 
watched.  For  a  long  time  after  she 
must  have  finished,  she  sat  there  gazing 
through  a  blur  of  now  disregarded  tears 
at  the  last  page  of  the  letter.  He,  with 
one  knee  pulled  up,  clenched  in  the 
vise-like  grip  of  his  two  great  hands, 
looked  out  the  window  over  the  roofs. 
He  felt,  presently,  that  she  had  looked 
up  from  her  letter  to  his  face,  but  it  w-as 
a  matter  of  interminable  seconds  be¬ 
fore,  looking  down,  he  met  her  gaze. 

“Oh,  I  know,”  she  said.  “But - ” 

There  are  no  words  for  the  language 
of  looks.  In  Jean’s  face  there  was  a 
sort  of  smile;  a  tenderness,  compounded 
of  pity,  and  love,  and  admiration  for 
the  boy  over  there  in  France.  But  all 
that  was  a  mere  ripple  across  the  sur¬ 
face  of  it.  For  the  deeper  thing  that 
spoke  in  it,  was  a  reaffirmation  of  what 
it  had  said  before — the  last  time  their 
eyes  had  met.  Weeks  ago.  There 
on  the  frozen  beach  at  Lake  Forest. 

His  whole  body  went  rigid  with  ten¬ 
sion  that  increased  to  an  agony,  then 
relaxed. 

She  drooped  her  head  at  last,  and 
pressed  her  trembling  hands  to  her  face. 

“Oh,  my  dear,”  he  whispered,  and 
gathered  her  into  his  arms. 

She  managed  to  say,  between  gasps, 
“Wasn’t  it  perfectly — ridiculous — our 
thinking  anything  could  make  a  differ¬ 
ence — to  this?” 

'^HIS  is,  of  course,  no  more  the  end  of 
Hugh  Corbett’s  story  than  the  fes¬ 
tivities  connected  with  the  wedding  of 
his  sister  Anne  were  the  beginning  of  it. 
The  capture  of  Jean’s  burglar  in  the 
midst  of  those  festivities  seemed,  to  his 
biographer,  to  offer  a  good  opportunity 
for  picking  up  the  thread.  The  event 
of  this  April  day,  nearly  five  years  later, 
is  an  opportunity  for  laying  it  down. 

Not  so  much  because  it  is  an  end  of 
something,  as  because  it  is  a  fresh  be¬ 
ginning;  the  beginning  of  something 
not  yet — as  I  write — ended,  nor  even 
far  enough  away  to  be  seen  in  its  true 
perspective. 

That  determination  of  his  not  to  give 
up  Corbettite  because  the  practical 
world,  typified  by  Gregory,  the  world 
that  so  immensely  needed  it,  would  not, 
in  its  ignorance,  believe  in  it;  his  de¬ 
cision,  under  the  agonizing  temptation 
to  do  something  else,  to  force  that  be¬ 
lief  upon  the  world,  his  acceptance  of 
a  moral  responsibility  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  marks  another,  and  perhaps  the 
most  important,  of  his  critical  angles. 

It  was  a  change  that  could  not,  at  his 
age,  have  been  wrought  in  him  under 
less  fierce  a  heat  than  that  generated  in 
the  white  arc  of  passion  and  of  tragedy 
those  recent  days  had  brought  home  to 
him.  It  had  transmuted  the  metal 
of  his  soul  as  the  arc  in  his  laboratory 
transmuted  lead  into  Corbettite. 
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I  believe  it  really  to  be  true,  that  the 
Hugh  who  emerged  from  that  fiery  fur¬ 
nace  of  pain  and  humiliation  had  been 
bom  again;  that  he  had  a  new  filler; 
an  accessibility  to  fresh  conceptions. 
The  chief  of  those  conceptions,  of 
course,  was  of  the  necessity,  at  last,  of 
giving  up,  as  a  prime  consideration,  the 
maintenance  of  his  intellectual  integ¬ 
rity;  of  submitting  himself  to  be  di¬ 
gested  into  a  bigger  thing  than  himself. 
If  that  be  religion,  and  I’m  inclined  to 
think  it  is,  then  Hugh  had  found  it. 

Neither  he  nor  Jean  called  it  by  that 
name,  but  it  was  clear  that  they  felt 
that  way. 

There  was  a  touch  of  gravity  about 
their  behavior  that  day,  that  Mrs. 
Corbett  characterized,  broadly,  as  some 
more  of  Hugh’s  damned  nonsense. 
Constance  cried  out  at  this,  but  Jean 
herself  only  smiled. 

'  I  'HIS  was  around  six  o’clock  atthe  big 
•*’  house.  Hugh  was  coming,  when  he 
had  finished  some  work,  for  dinner. 
Constance  had  brought  Jean, after  a  pre¬ 
liminary  examination,  to  tell  the  news 
to  her  mother.  Mrs.  Corbett,  feeling 
a  good  deal  more  emotional  and  re¬ 
lieved  about  it  than  she  was  willing  to 
appear — than  she  cmdd  consistently 
appear,  since  she  had  said  straight 
along  that  the  difficulty  about  Jean 
amounted  to  nothing — was  exhibiting 
a  sort  of  ferocious  good  humor.  She 
wanted  to  know  why  Jean  was  in  such 
a  hurry  to  go  on  to  California;  what  was 
to  prevent  her  from  making  them  a 
little  visit,  now  she  was  here. 

Jean  admitted  there  was  nothing,  so 
far  as  her  own  affairs  were  concerned. 
“But  Hugh’s  going  to  be  so  very  busy 
getting  the  factory’’  started;  every  hour 
just  now  will  mean  a  day  later,  he  says. 
And  I  know  I’d  be  in  his  way.” 

“Of  all  the  cold-blooded!”  Mrs. 
Corbett  exclaimed.  “And  even  to-day, 
instead  of  taking  you  off  holidaying,  he 
listens  to  you  long  enough  to  make  sure 
that  you  really  mean  to  marry’  him,  and 
then  tells  you  to  run  along  and  talk  to 
the  women!” 

“I  was  hours  at  the  laboratory,”  Jean 
protested.  “I  had  lunch  with  him 


there.  And  he’s  called  me  up  on  the 
telephone  twice  since!” 

“And  he  might  as  well  have  come 
along  with  you  for  all  he’ll  have  done 
since  you  left;  instead  of  sitting  there 
pretending  he’s  a  business  man.  A 
nice  job  he’ll  make  of  that!” 

“He’ll  succeed  at  it,”  said  Jean 
rather  crisply.  “He’ll  succeed — won¬ 
derfully.” 

After  a  ruminative  silence,  Mrs. 
Corbett  said  “If  he’s  really  turned  the 
corner — and  you  and  I  believe  he  has — 
he’ll  be  turning  up  at  Riverdale,  the 
first  thing  Greg  knows,  and  giving  him 
the  surprise  of  his  life.  And  he  won’t 
do  it  by  hiring  a  hall,  either!” 

That  startled  Jean  a  little.  She 
thought  herself  the  only  p>crson  in  the 
world  who  had  divined  that  intention  of 
her  lover’s — to  go  back  to  that  old 
battle-field  and  win  a  victory.  There 
was  both  wonder  and  affection  in  the 
look  she  stole  at  Hugh’s  mother.  But 
the  older  woman  only  grinned  back. 

“I  don’t  know  why  the  notion  of 
Greg  getting  a  surprise  always  pleases 
me  so  much,  but  it  does.  Perhaps  be¬ 
cause  I  think  surprises  are  good  for 
him.” 

Hugh  turned  up  on  time  for  dinner, 
with  his  father  and  mother,  Constance 
and  Jean.  Mrs.  Corbett  had  horrified 
Constance  with  the  suggestion  that  they 
make  it  a  party  for  the  open  announce¬ 
ment — to  the  family — of  the  engage¬ 
ment.  This  was  probably  not  serious 
on  her  part,  but  she  did  insist,  with 
outrageous  gusto,  in  refusing  to  speak 
of  it  with  bated  breath  and  decent 
euphemism. 

For  the  five  who  sat  down  about  the 
board,  it  made  an  hour  that  each  of 
them  remembers  with  a  quite  peculiar 
satisfaction,  not  from  anything  that 
was  emphatically  talked  about,  but 
from  a  sense  of  restoration  and  peace 
that  there  was  about  it. 

And  then,  a  little  after  nine,  Hugh 
took  Jean  down  to  the  station  to  see 
her  off  to  California.  They  had  started 
a  little  earlier  than  necessary,  and  they 
stood  for  a  while  out  in  the  concourse — ■ 
under  the  bulletin-board — waiting  for 
the  train  to  be  announced. 


“If  you  weren’t  so — ruthless,”  Hugh 
told  her  with  a  smile,  “and  had  waited 
three  days  or  such  a  matter,  I  could 
have  gone  part  of  the  way  with  you. 
Across  Illinois.  Because  by  then  I’ll 
be  ready  to  make  another  trip  back  to 
the  factory.” 

“I’ll  wait  if  you  want  me  to,”  she 
said.  “I’ll  do  anything  you  want  me 
to.  Anything  in  the  world.” 

“I  don’t  quite  know  why  I  don’t,”  he 
reflected.  “I  suppose  it’s  because  I’m 
still  walking  softly  for  fear  of  waking 
myself  up.  Not  wanting  to  press  my 
good  fortune  too  far.  Like  asking  one 
favor  too  many  of  a  fairy  godmother. 
And  after  all,  you  won’t  really  go  away, 
wherever  you  are.” 

“It’s  wonderful — how  well  we  can 
get  on — without  each  other,”  she  as¬ 
sented.  “There’s  the  train.  They’ll 
let  you  go  through  the  gate,  won’t 
they?” 

They  had  the  better  part  of  half  an 
hour  there  in  her  section  of  the  Pullman, 
before  it  was  time  for  him  to  go,  but  all 
the  time  they  talked  only  a  little,  mere 
punctuation  of  the  silences,  which  after 
all  told  more.- 

The  future  they  contemplated  would 
have  looked  uncertain  enough  to  most 
lovers.  It  had  never  been  said  be¬ 
tween  them  that  Corbettite  was  to  be 
made  a  serviceable  thing  before  they 
married,  but  this  understanding  was 
implicit  in  all  their  references  to  it. 
And  after  Corbettite,  in  the  minds  of 
both  of  them,  for  Hugh  there  was — 
France;  for  Jean,  too,  perhaps.  It  was 
not  possible  to  plan,  of  course,  nor  even 
vaguely  to  foresee. 

When  at  last  Hugh  bent  over  her  for  a 
farewell  caress,  there  was  no  attempt 
to  fix  the  day  when  they  should  see  each 
other  again. 

Both  had  tears  and  tight  throats, 
but  there  was  a  wonderful  serenity  in 
their  hearts. 

“We  don’t  know  much  about  any¬ 
thing,”  Jean  said,  unevenly.  “But 
this  is  safe.  Nothing  can  possibly  hap¬ 
pen  to  it — to  you  and  me.” 

There  was  no  rhetoric  about  that. 
In  a  world  of  chaos,  that,  underneath, 
was  the  everlasting  arms. 


THE  END. 


TWO  FRIENDS 

By  WILL  THOMPSON 


T-TIS  soul  lives  out  in  the  highways. 

In  the  wide,  open  streets  of  the  world; 
He  is  drunken  with  life’s  mad  measure. 
And  giddy  with  dreams  unfurled. 


My  soul,  in  its  quaint  old  garden. 
Sits  on  long  afternoons 
Absorbed  in  its  own  reflection. 
Recalling  forgotten  tunes. 


The  days  of  the  ancient  sages 
Hold  nothing  his  heart  commends; 
His  soul  lives  out  in  the  highways — 
.^nd  yet  we  two  are  friends! 
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**Nausea  produces  the  most  uncomfortable  feeling  a 
human  being,  who  otherwise  seems  perfectly  well, 
can  have. 

“Nausea  is  due  to  many  causes.  It  comes  with 
seasickness,  trainsickness,  often  injudicious  eating, 
and  the  like. 

“In  your  case,  as  in  many  others,  I  feel  certain 
that  you  can  find  relief  quickly  if  you  chew  Beeman’s 
Original  Pepsin  Gum. 

“1  used  pepsin  by  itself  in  my  practice  before  1 
introduced  it  into  chewing  gum,  and  since  1  have 
given  it  to  the  public  through  this  popular  channel, 
1  know  that  thousands  of  people  find  relief  daily 
from  nausea,  indigestion  and  other  mild  ailments  by 
frequently  chewing  a  stick  of  my  gum.” 


Made  in  Canada, 


by  the  Canadian  Chewing  Gum  Company,  Limited 
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That  lad  of  yours,  over  seas. 

All  that  is  humanly  possible  is  be¬ 
ing  done  to  see  to  it  that  he  is  well  fed, 
well  clothed  and  efficiently  equipped. 
Organizations  like  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
are  looking  to  his  physical  comfort, 
healthful  recreation  and  clean  fun. 
If  he  is  sick  or  wounded  the  Red 
Cross  will  provide  for  him  with  ten¬ 
der,  loving  care. 

Yet  there  is  one  thing  that  will 
bring  a  smile  to  his  face  and  a  joy  to 
his  heart  that  none  of  these  can  give; 
that  only  you  can  give — 
your  photograph. 


There* s  a  photographer  in  your  town. 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Save  the 

Thouihtless 

Dollars 

“/  got  the  sweetest  hat  today.  And,  my  dear,  of  course, 
I  didn’t  really  need  it,  but — ” 

*  *  *  * 

"What  if  it  is  only  a  few  blocks?  Here,  taxi!” 

*  *  *  * 

“/  kno%v  I’d  feel  a  lot  better  if  I  ate  less,  but  I  simply 
must  have  a  big  order  of — ” 

*  *  * 

Over  there  in  the  Picardy  mud,  pock-marked  with 
significant  craters  and  “plum-caked”  with  unspeakable 
things  that  once  were  men,  our  soldiers  can’t  hear  all 
that  some  of  us  are  saying.  Good  that  they  can’t,  isn’t 
it?  It  wouldn’t  make  it  any  easier  to  stand  firm  against 
those  blood-crazed,  grey  hordes  who  come  on  wave 
after  wave  because  they  believe  their  Kaiser  is  “God’s 
anointed  shepherd  of  the  German  people.” 


It  isn’t  that  we  Americans  are  a  selfish  people.  We 
have  simply  been  thoughtless. 

Money  is  needed  to  win  this  war — let’s  give  it.  So  far, 
we  have  been  asked  only  to  lend — to  lend  at  a  good  round 
4%  interest.  Turn  your  THOUGHTLESS  dollars  into 
War  Savings  Stamps. 


n&s. 

\KAR  SAYINGS  ST4MP$ 

ISSUED  BY  THE 

UNITED  STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


NATIONAL  WAR  SAVINGS  COMMITTEE, 
WASHINGTON 


CantrihileJ  UraufA  DitMon  V  AJ»€TtMnt  UnIttJ  SlaltM  CaTt,  Camm.  an  PtAUc  InfantaUam 

This  Space  contrihuieJ  for  the  Winning  of  the  War  by 

THE  PUBLISHERS  OF  THIS  MAGAZINE 


Kindly  mention  Kverybody*8  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  viriting  your  dealer. 


